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INTRODUCTION. 



JosiPH Hall, D.D., bom July ist, 1574, in Bristow Park, Ashby-de-la- 
2^ach, Leicestershire ; educated at Emmanuel Coll^;e, Cambridge ; 
rector of Halstead; of Waltham Holy Cross; prebendary of the 
Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton ; at Synod of Dort in 1618 ; 
bishop of Exeter 1627 ; translated to Norwich 1641 ; sequestered and 
suffered, as pathetically told in his Hard Measuri\ retired to 
Higham near Norwich ; died September 8th, 1656. 



«< 



He was commonly called our English Seneca, for the pureness, plainness, 
and iiilness of his style. Not unhappy at controversies, more happy at com- 
ments, very good in his characters, better in his sermons, best of all in his 
meditations ...... a vntty poH when youngs a painful preacher and solid divine 

in his middle, a patient sufferer in his old age.*' Thomas Fuller. 

" I do not know that any third writer comes dose to either Hall or [Jeremy] 
Taylor.'* Hbnry Hallam. 



THE Works of BiSHOP Hall fill ten goodly octavos 
in the edition of PRATT (1808) ; twelve in that of 
his descendant PETER Hall (1837-39); and again ten 
(bulkier than either of the others) in that of Dr. Philip 
Wynter (1863, Oxford, Clarendon Press). His Verse 
occupies an average of a hundred pages out of between six 
and seven thousand. It would thus be disproportionate to 
give a Life of him introductory to a collection of his Poems. 
For that, the student-reader is referred to his own Observa- 
tions of Some Specialities of Divine Providence in the Life 
of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, and his Hard Measure, 
both accessible in many reprints. My little task is to deal 
with certain points relating to his Poems, and more es- 
pecially his Satires. These are as follows : 

(a) His claim to be the *first English Satirist' 
(b.) His sources and resources. 

(c) His motif h^D ITS alloys. 

(d) His personalities and quarrels. 

(e.) His characteristics — merits and defects. 
(f) Bibliography of the Satires — with informa- 
tion ON OUR edition. 

B 



vi Introduction. 

(a.) His claim to be the ^ first English Satirist! This 
is made in the opening of the Prologue of Lib. I. of Vir- 
gidefniamm^ thus : 

" \ Firil aduenture, with fool-hardie might, 
To treade the Aeps of perilous defpight : 
I firft aduenture, follow me who lift, 
And be the fecond English Satyriil*' (p. 15). 

This IS supplemented by a statement in the ' Postscript 
to the Reader * (prose) wherein, after referring to Juvenal 
and PersitiSy he avouches that, "besides the plaine experi- 
ence " of "the difficultie and diflbnance" in "the Satyres of 
AriostOf^ he had no knowledge of others. His words are, 
"faue which, and one bafe French Satyre, I could neuer at- 
tains the view of any for my direction, and that also might 
for neede serue for an excuse at least*' (p. 188). I have 
italicized the words, " I could neuer attaine the view," be- 
cause I discern in the somewhat obscure phrase an intimation 
of his acquaintance with the fact of predecessors though he 
had not met with or read any of them. One admires that 
at Cambridge, he should not have readily found, eg, the 
" Vision and Creede of Pierce Plowman^' which later — as 
we shall see — MiLTON recalled to him ; and ^^Newes out of 

Powles Churchryarde Written in English Satyrs by 

Edward Hake" in 1567-1 579, and George Gascoigne's 
^Steele Glas, a Satyre/ 1576, and Dr. Thomas Lodge's ''Fig 
for Mofnusl^ which contained four Satires, as a specimen of 
'a whole centon alreadie in his hands ' (1595). Of the first 
it must be said, that whilst the allegory of the Vision and 
Creede is interspersed with satirical word-portraits and sting- 
ing hits at vice and folly, it yet was the mere natural speech 
of a bye-gone time and could scarcely be held for a Satire 
in its classical sense. Edward Hake and George Gas- 
COIGNE are sinewy and effective, and their prior claim — 
though Hall had not read them — cannot be gainsayed. Dr. 
Thomas Lodge is explicit in his statement, and equally with 
Hall ignores predecessors — *' I have thought good," he says, 
" to include Satyres, Eclogues, and Epistles : first by reason 
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that I studied to delight with varietie ; next because I would 
write in that forme, wherein no man might chalenge me with 
servile imitation!^ Lodge in publication preceded Hall. I 
am not so sure that in composition he did so. For Hall 
affirms that his earlier satires were written ^long since"; 
and I am disposed to carry this back to 1592-3, inasmuch 
as he disavows attack on the ' dead/ whereas he does attack 
Marlowe in the first flush of the egregious popularity of 
Tamburlaine the Great (1590-1); and he was dead in 1593 
(June 1st), as similarly was Father Southwell — who is 
brutally assailed by him — in 1595 (Feb. 21st). Thus we 
must assign passages of the Virgidemiarum to not later than 
1593* '^his makes Hall's Satires contemporaneous in com- 
position with Dean Donne's Satires, which everybody 
knows are extant in a MS. dated in 1593.* Historically, 
therefore — as determined hy publication — Hall was neither 
first, second, nor third, but at the most fourth 'English 
Satirist' The claims of others for priority — as John 
Skelton, William Roy, Sir Thomas Wvat, and the 
like, must be dismissed, seeing they were only incidentally 
and informally Satirists, much as was Robert Langland 
of the Vision and Creede. Similarly, Thomas Drant'S M 
Medicinable Morally that is the two Bookes of Horace his 
Satyres, Englyshed accordyng to the prescription of saint 
Hierome" (1566), is placed out of account as being a 
translation, not an original. 

While, therefore, chronologically relegating Hall to fourth 
instead of first English Satirist, it must be conceded that in 
substance and form his Satires come nearest of any at that 
period, and nearly contemporary, to the classical prototypes 
— Juvenal, Persius, and Horace. Here lies the reason and 
reasonableness of Hall's claim to be ''the first English 
Satyrist" There are Satires and Satires. 

I venture to accentuate this. It was the belief, both of 

* See my edition of Donne, 2 vols., in FuUer IVorthUs^ Library. 
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Hall and all his contemporaries, who — with him — took 
Juvenal and Persius as models of what satire ought to be, 
and as representing in a more mature and artificial form 
what it was in its infancy, that it was necessary to a satire 
that it should be " hard of conceit and harsh of style." This 
leading idea may have been erroneous, but it was the 
general belief at the time, and a universal one at the classic- 
loving Universities. The same applies to John Marston. 
No one can read his satires, and especially in comparison 
with his other writings, without seeing that he also adopted 
of choice, a harsh, abrupt, and crabbed and affected style, 
as a necessary part of a true satirist. So that after reading 
Hake, Gascoigne, and Lodge, keeping in mind the edu- 
cated or classical conception of satire — /.^., from Hall's own 
stand-i>oint — he may be allowed to have been "the first 
English Satyrist" Chronologically and without reference to 
Juvenal, Persius, and Horace, he stands — as we have seen — 
fourth, or by another estimate, seventh, if not eighth. 

(b,) His sources and resources. It has already been 
seen that Hall was extremely limited in his 'sources' of 
help in the difficult and arduous work he had assigned to 
himself as a Satirist Excluding — as we are obliged to do. 
Hake, Gascoigne, and Lodge — there were Juvenal, 
Persius, and Horace, with passing reminiscences of 
Ariosto and "one base French satyre." Hence his 
^resources' were the ordinary Classics of an open-eyed, 
keen-witted youth while a student at the University. It is 
not unrewarding to read his satires with the three great 
Romans open before one. Besides transfusion (rather than 
translation) of them, there is clever adaptation of scattered 
mefnorabiliadLtiA felicitous phrases and metaphors. It may 
be well to illustrate this. Opening ad aperturam librU 
B. iii, satire i, the scathing rebukes of modern luxury in 
contrast *'with ancient economies, is — in the words of 
Thomas Warton, "a witty, elegant, and poetical enlarge- 
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ment of a shining passage in JwOefial^^ viz., satire vi, w. i- 
25. So continues Warton in Satire i. (Lib. 4), and indeed 
throughout, there "breathes a stronger spirit of indignation," 
and there abound "applications of Juvenal to modern man- 
ners ; yet, with the appearance of unborrowed and original 
satire"; and again, "in the lines beginning 'Who list excuse, 
when chaster dames can hire ' (B. iv, sat. i, 11. 1 10 onward) 
he has caught and finely heightened the force and manner 
of his master. It is in Juvenal's style to make illustrations 
satirical They are very artfully and ingeniously introduced 
here." He very deftly works in stories from yuvenal^ e,g,^ 
of Cyppus {Juvenal^ sat i, vv. 55-57 = Virgideviiarum^ B. iv, 
sat. i, 11. 27-8), and 'Messaline* (ibid,y sat. vi, w. 1 15 ^/ seq.^ 
ibid.y II. 103-4), ^^^ the 'close Adulteress' (ibid,y sat. vi, 11. 126 
et seq.^ibid,y IL 144^/ seq) How trenchant is his exposure 
of Pontice in book iv, sat. iii : 

" What boots it Poniice^ tho thou could'ft difcourse 
Of a long golden line of Ancestors ? " &c., &C. 

This echoes yiivenal, sat viii, 11. i, et seq.: 

'* Stemmata quid faciunt ? Quid prodest, Pontice, longo 
Sanguine censeri pictosque ostendere vultus 
Majorum ? " 

Again : 

'* Or find some figures half obliterate 
In rain-beat marble neare to the Church-gate, 
Vpon a crofle-legM toombe "? {3id, , II. 9- 1 1 . ) 

recalls ^uveftal, satire viii, 11. 4, et seq, : 

'* Et Curios jam dimidios, humcroque minorem 
Conrinum, et Galbam auriculis nasoque carentem." 

Once more : 

** Then Pontice, little boots thee to difcourse 
Of a long golden line of Ancestors.*' (Ibid,, U. 26-7.) 

Compare Juvenal, satire viii, 11. 9, et seq, : 

" Effigies quo 
Tot bellatorum, si luditur alea pemox 
Ante Numantinos." 

Similarly : 

" And were thy fathers gentle ? that's their praife ; 
No thanke to thee, by whom their name decays," &(? 

(B iv, sat. iii, 11. 42-3, et seq.) 
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reminds us of Jtcvmal^ satire viiii 11. i^et seqr, 

*' Tota licet veteres exoraent usdique cerse 
Atria, nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. 
Paullus vel Cossus vel Drusos moribus esto ; 
IIos ante effigies majorum pone tuorom.*^ 

And SO : 

" Right so their titles beene, nor can be thiney 
Whose iU deferts might blanke their golden line." 

{IbuL, 11. 48-9.} 

echoes Juvefial^ satire viii, IL 74, et seq, : 

" Sed te censeri laude tuorum, 
Pontice, noluerim sic ut nihil ipse fnturee 
Laudis agas. Miserum est aliorum incumbere femae." 

Even for proper names he goes to Jtivetial^ as thus : 

" Out from the Gadea yp to the Esteme mome, 
Not one but holds his natiue flate forlome," &c. 

(B It, sat. vi, U. 5-4.) 

fetched from satire x, IL 1—3 : 

" Omnibus in terris quae sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangen, pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona." 

Again : 

" When Lucan ilreaked on his marble-bed, 
To think of Cafar^ and great Pompey's deed." 

(B y\y sat. i, 11. 208-9.) 

from Juvenal^ satire vii, II. 79, ei scq. : 

" Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortis 
Marmoreis." 

Further^ even in tlie most home-like phrases, the same 
Master is remembered, e.g. 

** No man his threfhold better knowes than I," &c {/did.^ 1. 221. ) 

Cf. satire i, 11. 7-8 : 

" Nota mogis nulli domus est sua quam mihi lucus 
Martis." 

Finally here — an obscure dif in B vi, satire i, 1. 230 — 
"riven Fronto's broad rehearsal-plain" is illumined by 
Juvenal, satire i, 11. 1 1-13 : 

** Quantas jaculetur Monychus omos, 
Frontonis platani convulsaque marmora clamant 
Semper et assiduo ruptse lectore columnae." 

And : 

** But so to fill yp books, both back and side 
What needs it "? &c. (Ibid,, 231-2.) 
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is interpreted by satire i, II. 5-6 : 

" Aut summi plena jam margine libri 
Scriptus et in tergo nee dum finitus, Orestes "? 

So, too, B vi, satire i, II. 73-4 : 

" Should he cry out on Codro's tedious tomes, 
When his new rage would ask no narrower rooms.^ 

catches up the opening lines of Juvenal^ which ever since 
on to Byron, have been apt for the Satirist : 

" Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam, 
Vezatus toties raud Theseide Codrl" 

Book IV, satire 3, so skilfully adopts and adapts JuvenaVs 
8th satire, that the humour will be missed unless with the 
Latin original before him the reader notes the unexpected 
parallels. 

It were easy to multiply these recollections of the great 
'Aquine,' as Hall names him. Indeed, apart from his 
^ Postscript,' he openly avows his indebtedness, as thus : 

'* Kenowmed Aquifie^ now I follow thee, 
Far as I may for feare of jeopardie." {B v, sat. i, IL 7-8.) 

The more ungenerous was it therefore on his part, to 
designate yuveftal the ** craven Satire" (B iv, sat. 1, 1. 15) 
and ' blindfold Aquine ' (B iv, sat. i, L 2), because forsooth 
he attacked tlie living in their high-throned wickedness 
under the masking names of the dead. Equally ingratc is 
his designation of Persius, as "crabbed " (B v, sat. 1, 1. 10). 
Granted that such had {and has) been the traditionary criti- 
cism ; but indebted as Hall was to him, he might have had 
the Nelson eye for the ' crabbedness ' and adequate praise 
for his force and life and courage. 

Persius and Horace are less directly reproduced, except 
that the (admitted) obscurity of the first, accounts for a good 
deal of Hall's cryptic imitative and, as usual with imitators, 
exaggerated obscurity and ellipsis. A few examples must 
suffice. 

In book i, satire i, 11. 19-20 onward, we read : 

" Trumpet, and reeds, and focks, and buskins fine, 
I them bequeath ; whose statues wand'ring twine 
Of ivy, mixt with Bayes, circlen around 
Their lining Temples likewise laurell-bimnd^^ &c. 
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This is an obvious reminscence of the Prologue dlPersius : 

" Hdliconidasquc pallidamque Pirenen 
Illis remitto, quorum imagines lambnnt 
Hederse sequaces." 

En passant, VI dston thinks it probable that Hall here meant 
the ' classic poets '; but as Singer pertinently remarks, the 
phrase * living temples* unequivocally makes the passage 
allusive to his contemporaries. I like also to think with 
him, that even Hall — stone-eyed as he was to the 'fine 
phrensy ' of Marlowe, and the 'sweet singing' of Southwell, 
and the quaint riches of Drayton — did recognize the 
supremacy of Shakespeare, of whom Meres, in 1597-8, 
says he was the "most excellent both for tragedy and 
comedy, and his fine-filed phrase." 

Again : in the close of B ii, satire ii (11, 48-9 onward) : 

** Or some fad Solon : whose deed-furrowed face 
And fullen head, and yellow-clouded sight,*' &c. 

is only an animated paraphrase oiPersius, satire iii, 11. 78-83: 

'' Quod sapio satis est mihl ; non ego euro 
Esse quod Arcesilas serumnosique Solones, 
Obstipo capite et figentes lumine terram, 
Murmura cum secum et rabiosa silentia rodunt, 
Atque exporrecto trutinantur verba labello, 
Aegroti veteris meditantes somnia.*' 

Once more : in B iv, satire i, IL 168-9, we have this : 

*' Stay till my beard shall fweepe myne aged breft. 
Then shall I feeme an awfuU Safyris/,** 

So Persif4s, satire i : 

" At si fas dicere f sed fas 
Tunc cum ad canitiem et nostrum istud vivere triste 
Aspexi, et nucibus facimus qusecunque relictis.*' 

In book ii, satire i, the first satire of Persius is constantly 
in remembrance. 

Horace was inevitably familiar to Hall as to any one 
to-day with smallest pretence to scholarship ; but to him 
he was ' dark Vmusine* (B iv, sat. i, 1. 2), and does not seem 
to have been 'taken' to as were Juvenal and Persius, 
Even if the epithet ' dark ' be meant of the Satires as com- 
pared with the Odes, the fact remains that the Odes are 
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very meagrely used. Still, the 'considering' reader will 
again and again detect reading after the third and greatest 
of the three. Thus in the Prologue to B. iii, 11. 1-2. 

" Some fay my Satyres, ouer-loofdy flowe, 
Nor hide their gall inough from open (ho we.'* 

This recalls Horace's familiar, "Sunt quibus in satir& 
videar nimis acer, et ultra/' &c. More pointedly in B. iv, 
satire iii, 11. 68-71, we chance on this : 

'* Was never Foxe but wylie cubs b^ets, 
The Beare his feircenesse to his brood befets ; 
Nor fearful! Hare fals out of Lyon*s feed, 
Nor Eagle wont the tender Doue to breed. '* 

So Horace (Carm. lib. iv, car. iv, 25, et seq) : 

'' Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 
Est in juvends, est in equis, patrum 
Virtus ; nee imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilse columbam," * 

Again B. iv, satire vi, opens : 

'* I wote not how the world's degenerate, 
That men or know or like not their estate.*' 

Similarly Horace, satire i (lib. i) : 

*' Qut fit, Maecenas, et nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Sett ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, ill& 
Contentus vivat *' ? 

Further : in B vi, sat. i, in his fierce onslaught on Labeo, 
he exclaims (IL 188-91) : 

'* But would I be a Poet if I might, 
To rub my browes three dales, and wake three nights, 
And bite my nayles, and scrat my dullard head, 
And curfe the backward Muses on my bed,'' &c. 

* Peter Hall in his 1838 edition of Hall's Satires, appositely gives in foot- 
note in the place the following early renderings of the passage : 
{a) Brome's Horace (1646), p. 133 : 

" A valiant man gets men of spirit ; 
Ev'n beasts their father's mindes inherit ; 
Nor doth the bird of Joiw 
Get a degenerous dove." 
{b) South wark's Horace (1649), p. 98 : 

" From good and valiant men the like proceed. 
So kine and horses follow all their breed. 
An eagle fierce ne're bread a gentle dove, 
But learning, innate Vertue doth proniove. " 

C 
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Compare Horace, Ars. Poet, 11. 291-4 : 

" Vos, 6 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehexidite, qnod non 
Multa dies et multa litara cocrcuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non castigavit ad nnguem." 

Speaking broadly, in B IV, sat. vi, we have interpenetrat- 
ing it recollections of tlie First Ode and the First Satire of 
Horace. 

I have found only one solitary reminiscence of Homer, 
viz., from the Odyssey (lib. ii, 276-7) : 

" Ilcidfwc yiip roc ircuScs byjoini mtrpi rtXoifrai' 
01 vX}9wts KtuciovSi wu6poi 94 TC iroT^f ii^t&69," 

This was certainly in Hall's mind, when he wrote : 

" Ah me I how feldome fee me sonnes fucceed 
Their Fathers praiTe in prowefle and great deed " 

(B. iv, sat. iii, U. 84-5). 

I do not think it worth while to pick out word-mosaics 
of quotation and allusion in respect of either of the Classics. 
It lies on the surface tliat Hall was a well-read student, if 
not always strictly accurate in his names and references. 
He shows no little dexterity in making his authorities 
'speak English.* But beyond books as 'sources,' his 're- 
sources' lay in the great many-paged book of human nature. 
He observed ' men and manners ' and individual traits and 
manifestation of character, with much vigilance and shrewd- 
ness. Plainly, he had a high conceit of himself, and not a 
high one of the average of his countrymen. He lived during 
a period that has won to itself the sunny name of " the good 
old times." His Satires open their seamy side. His light 
on passing ongoings is cruelly pellucid. He softens with 
no concealing, much less starry, shadows. This leads me 
to 

(c) His moaf AND ITS ALLOYS. The merest glance 
over the successive subjects-matter of the Satires, will satisfy 
that there were real evils, actual sinning, most urgent enor- 
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mities, to be scourged. If in his opening Satire (B I, sat. i), 
he is — as already noted — sorrowfully un-secing and un- 
hearing in r^ard to contemporary tales and legends of love 
and chivalry, sonnets, madrigals and pastorals, and even to 
such tragedies as those of Christopher Marlowe — 
having his girds at the 'wand'ring knight' of the Fairy 
Queen itself, and ever and anon betraying that if he only 
durst he should greatly have liked to 'taxe' Edmund 
Spenser — it yet is to be borne in mind that there was a 
vast amount of tinselly literature that sought to pass itself 
off for bullion. So that his Satires were warranted as acts, 
if i:i the wielding of his scourge he must be pronounced 
heedless as your blind man who tramples over a bank of 
pansies or asphodel as he would along the common high- 
way. In the second and third Satires he has true standing- 
ground for righteous indignation. The indelicacy, the 
license of current Elizabethan poetry, and the flagitious 
drunken living of the poets, demanded a passion and inspi- 
ration of rage and condemnation. Hence these two Satires 
and Satire ix. and B II, Satire i, vindicate themselves in 
their utmost wrath. But again, in scrutinizing these same 
Satires (ii and iii), one's estimate of the calibre and the 
sympathies of Hall is lowered, on discovering that the 
former is one prolonged sneer at the Mirror for Magistrates^ 
spite of its glorious " Induction"; and that the latter almost 
as dogmatically as Dr. Samuel Johnson, in a later day, pro- 
nounces against all Sacred Poetry, crushing — as a boor's 
hand might a star-winged moth — the gentle and dainty 
fancies of Southwell. His denunciation of Southwell and 
Markham and sacred Poetry generally, indeed, is almost 
grotesque in the after-light of his own wretched doggrel 
versification of some of the Psalms, and his related attempts 
in * sacred * verse. But once more, you pass to B I, sat. iv, 
and you discern the true Satirist. The opening line, " Too 
popular is Tragick Poefie'' (1. i), on a first reading recalls 
Jeffrey's immortal criticism of "The Excursion" — "This 
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will never do '* ; for such an exclamation from Hall himself 
amid the bursting glories of " Tragicke Poefie " of his age, 
should have written him down — ass. But this line, on a 
re-study of it, is found to mark the passage of Satire 3 
into the subject of Satire 4, and so is cunm'ngly put as 
the expressed thought of the " brauer brain *' (sat, iv, 1. 5), 
who would not demean himself to stage composition or to 
the careles style of unbid and unrhymed iambics. Then 
in Satire 6, you are arrested and charmed with the fine 
fooling of Roman hexameters in English poetry ; than 
which, except wild THOMAS Nash'S drolleries of opposition 
and exemplification, there is nothing more enjoyable in our 
tongue. Let the student-reader study and re-study this 
short sixth satire ; and if he can, let him in so doing have 
beside him Stanihurst*s Virgil, ^lhA Gabriel Harvey's Letters. 
By-the-way, Harvey wrote some hexameter verses which 
he entitled Encomium Lauri, of which this is a specimen : 

" What might I call thb tree? A iaurell? O bonny laurell, 
Needs to thy bowes will I bow this knee, and vayle my bonetto. '* 

His terrible antagonist Nash thus burlesqued them : 

" O thon wether-cocke, that stands on the top of AH Hallow's, 
Come thy waies down if thou daist, for thy crowne, and take the wall on us." 

" The hexameter verse," says Nash further — "I graunt 
to be a gentleman of an ancient house (so is many an English 
beggar) ; yet this clyme of ours he cannot thrive in ; our 
speech is too craggy for him to set his plough in ; bee goes 
twitching and hopping in our language, like a man running 
upon quagmires, up the hill in one syllable, and down the 
dale in another, retaining no part of that stately smooth gait 
which hee vaunts himself among the Greeks and Latins.** 
I opine that Hall's sixth satire gave the coufhde-grAce to the 
Hexameter School of the period. Even " Evangeline " has 
not revived it, nor our Laureate. 

Thus is it alternately throughout, well-grounded moral 
indignation and 'satire' now, and next an alloy of non- 
recognition of exceptional men and things. Thus — ; again 
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to illustrate — in Book ii, of the "Toothless Satires/' the 
second on Neglect of Learning, the third on Law and its 
corruptions, and the fourth on Physic and its crudities and 
superstitions, do yeoman service for the true and right and 
good ; and so too the fifth satire on Simony, and the seventh 
on Judicial Astrology, and pre-eminently the sixth, of the 
Domestic Tutor; which, did it stand alone, would ratify 
Lord Macaulay's famous chapter. Turning next to Book iii, 
the second satire of Stately Tombs and their fantastique of 
vain-shew, and satire 3 of A Citizen's Feast, and satire 
4 of Ostentatious Piety, and satire 5 of the Distressed 
Courtier, and satire 6 of Thirsty Gullion, and satire 7 
of Rufiio the famished Beau, are close to the facts, vivid in 
their portraiture and characterization and resonant in their 
versification. The only abatement — or to recur to my 
word alloy — is, that die satirist forgets to put in a modifying 
word on behalf of those whom we know were ^ awful in 
their goodness " in Church and State, in Law and Physic, 
and even in Alchemy and Astrology. 

The ' Biting Satires ' seem to me to jgather in intensity of 
moral passion and patriotic emotion. His Character of a 
Country Squire (B. iv, sat. i), his Pride of Pedigree i^bid,^ 
sat 3}, his contrast between a Martial and an Effeminate 
Life {fbid.i sat. 4), his Prodigality and Avarice (sat 5}, his 
Discontent and Love of Change (sat 6), his Severity of 
Landlordis (B. v, sat i) his Noble Edifices and decay of 
Hospitality (sat 2), his Enclosure of Waste Lands (sat 3), 
and his Married Spendthrift and Farmer's Heir (sat 4) — 
shew the poet at a white-heat of scorn and sarcasm, and 
occasionally, tremulous with concern for the future of 
England. I cannot agree with Thomas Warton that 
his satire of the Pageantries and Superstitions of Popery 
was hazardous. The author indeed anticipated and answered 
such an objection : 

*' Who lays these Romilh Pageants bene too hy 
To be the soome of sportfull Poefy ? 
Certes not all the world such matter wift. 
As are the feuen hils, for a SatirysL^* (11. 1-4.) 
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I cannot help regarding his double-dealing treatment of 
Spenser as the most unpleasant alloy of the satires. I admit 
that he has paid Spenser a very striking compliment (lib, i, 
sat. 1, 1. 30). I readily admit too that he gracefully yields 
obeisance to 'Colin* as a Pastoral poet (Def. to Enuie^ 
11. 107-8). I give him the full benefit of this. But you are 
irritated and even indignant with the presumptuous young 
Rhymster, when you read things so unmistakable as those 
on the Fairy Queen in the very fore-front of the " Toothleffe 
Satyres," in his Defiance to Enuie, thus : 

" Or fcoure the rufted fwords of Eluifli Knights, 
Bathed in Pagan blood ; or (heath them new 
In miily morall Types ; or tell their fights^ 
Who mightie Giants, or who Monllers Hew. 

And by fome ftrange inchanted fpeare and fhield, 
Vanquiiht their foe, and won the donbtfoll field.** (p. 7.) 

" Misty morall Types '* was an offence as well as a sure 
revelation of the writer's obtuseness to the glorious gift to 
England's literature, in the Fairy Queen. There follows 
this, no doubt, the already indicated concessions that since 
he (Hall) had elected not to try a " higher strain *' of pastoral 
verse, he would ''throw" his "yeelding reede" down *'at 
Colin's feete." But you scarcely turn a page or two onward 
when you come on this impertinence : 

" Nor Ladies wanton loue, nor watuUring knight 
L^end lout in rimes all richly dighl,^^ (Sat. I, n. 1-2. ) 

That " richly dight " only gives poignancy to the mocking. 
Qualms of conscience or the reception of the MB.-ax- 
culated earlier satires, not at all recognition of the greatness 
of Spenser, I adjudge, drew the after-praise (lib. i, sat. iv, 
11. 21-24) "' 

" But let no rebell Satyre dare traduce 
Th' etemall L^ends of thy Faerie Mufc, 
Kenowmed Spencer : whom no earthly wight 
Dares once to emulate, much leffe dares defpight.'* 

As recorded in our Notes and Illustrations, Thomas 
Warton on this, observes with penetration : " the Poet 
here suddenly checks his career, and retracts his thought- 
less temerity, in presuming to blame such themes as had 
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been immortalized by the 'Faerie Muse of Spenser/** I find 
another gird at Spenser, in lib. i, satire 7, 1. 26, ' Sure will he 
faint her in his Calefidere^ I am well aware of course that the 
word ' Calendar * was then as now a familiar word in English* 
I remember that the * Calendar of the Saints/' &c., was, 
and is, an ordinary ecclesiastical term. But the ' Shepherd's 
Calendar^ was so specially a 'sainting* of Rosalind and 
other beauties on the lines of the satire, that it could scarcely 
fail to be thought of ; and as I believe was intended to be 
thought of. So is it throughout, in odd alternation of praise 
and jibe, homage and sneer, worship and levity. 

The main impelling /«£?/(/' of these satires, however, I must 
hold to have been noble. But that there were the alloys 
indicated I must also hold. I must hold too, that the youth- 
full Satirist had a good deal of self-complacency, and an 
exa^erated idea of his own importance and of possibilities 
to him as a Poet. John Marston took him down con- 
siderably; and there are manifold tokens that he felt it. 
Even when he is attacking others rather than Marston 
directly, this is betrayed. Your Satirist, like your Wit and 
Punster, is frequently thin-skinned when he himself is 
retorted on. 

{d.) His personalities and quarrels. I have noted 
the alloy that deteriorates Hall's motif in his Satires. I 
have a further conviction in studying them that there was 
a deeper alloy still than non-recognition of contemporary 
genius and overlooking of worth against evil, of right-doers 
in opposition to wrong-doers, viz., personal antagonism to 
individuals, born of pique, if not of sometliing worse. He 
alleges, indeed, in his 'Postscript,' that he had not individuals 
in his eye. His statement is quaintly put: "Falts loath 
nothing more than the light, and men loue nothing more 
than their faults ; and therefore, what through the nature of 
the faults and fault of the persons, it is impossible fo violent 
an appeachment should be quietly brooked. But why should 
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vices be vnblamed for feare of blame ? and if thou maist 
spit vpon a Toade vnuenomed, why maid thou not speake 
of a vice without danger ? Especially so warily as I haue 
indeavoured ; who, in the vnpartial mention of so many 
vices, may safely profcffe to be altogether g^iltlesse in 
myselfe to the intention of any guiltie person who might 
be blemifhed by the likelihood of my conceiued applicatioi^ 
therefore choofing rather to marre mine owne verfe than 
another's name: which, notwithstanding, if the iniurious 
reader shall wreft to his owne fpight, and disparraging of 
others, it is a (hort answere: Art thou guUiyel complaine 
not, thou art not wronged. Art thou guiltiest complaine 
not, thdu art not touched" (p. 187). Ingenious enough; 
but these Tu quoque answers invariably hide behind theni 
a consciousness of having been personal. For my part, 
I cannot help reading the disavowal cum grano salis^ so 
savage, so persistent, so definite and poignant, are the 
assaults, as for example the 'characters' named Pontice and 
Labeo, Gallio and Matho and Ruffio. I for one would be 
hard to persuade that there were not personal enmities and 
quarrels in these instances. It were superfluous pains to 
dwell on all the personalities and spites of these satires, 
seeing that it is next to impossible to verify the originals. 
I limit myself to three ; and I select them because their 
fame is of permanent interest to us all. 

(a,) Christopher Marlowe, and possibly Shake- 
speare. I ask the Reader to turn to Book i, sat. iii, 
and study 11. 1-44. 

The couplet — already emphasized — 

*' some upreared, high-afpiring swaine, 
As it might be the Turkish Tamderlaine" 

with its context, points unmistakably to Marlowe. 
Granted that 'poor Kit' was a 'drink-drowned 
spright ' ; granted that there was immensity of fus- 
tian in the great tragedy of Tamberlane — "huff-cap 
terms and thundring threats"; granted that his 
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imitators made 'tragic poesie' monstrous in sub- 
stance and form ; none the less was it an outrage on 
all decency, as it was declarative of lacking insight 
for Hall, then scarcely out of his teens, to designate 
a genius so unique and superb a Mrink-drowned 
fpright ' (if not, indeed, a ' fore-barren braine \ that 
only the "raging wine" quickened to "soaring 
thought " — ' soaring,' like ' higher-pitch'd,* being 
used mockingly. Marlowe was dead, 'untimely,' 
before the Virgidemiarum was published ; and if 
•Turkish Tamberlaine' was still to be satirized, there 
might and ought to have been recognition of his 
marvellous work, and soft tears of sorrow for his 
tragic end. Such 'fast' living as was Marlowe's, was 
not so exceptional at the period as to have been thus 
singled out, without one lightest compunctious 
visiting. The horror of more orderly minds for de- 
baudiery and atheistic utterances, came much later. 
There is no proof that Hall was of the type of 
* orderly minds.' 
Glancing onward, we read thus : 

^ Now, leaft snch fxightiull shower of Fortune's Cdl, 
And bloudy Tyrants rage, ihould chance appall 
The dead-ftrudce audience, midst the iilent rout. 
Comes leaping in a felfe-nusformed lout. 
And laughes, and grins, and frames his Mimik face, • 
And iuftles (Iraight into the prince's place: 



A goodly hoUh»p€ich\ when vile ruiTetings 

Are match with monarchs, and with mightie kings, 

A goodly grace to fober Tragick Mufe.'* 

If this — in an avowed attack on the Dramatists 
of the day — do not hit at Shakespeare's introduc- 
tion of his Fools and Clowns and 'russet-clad' 
personages into his *high tragedies,' then I know 
not where to discern such. Richard III. and Romeo 
and Juliet at least, were known to the satirist. I 

D 
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have conceded that Hall apparently admitted the 
supremacy of Shakespeare ; and hence this ' satire ' 
of his {jneo judido) is of kin with his alternate praise 
and jeer, homage and gibe, toward Spenser, as earlier 
noted. To me both impart an uncomfortable feel- 
ing of envy and grudging on the satirist^s part ; and 
a soul too narrow to take in the glory that was 
then breaking on the ' tragic ' stage of England * 
(b,) John Marston. In my Introduction (11. Critical, 
pp. xii, xliv) I have promised a full discussion of the 
* quarrel * between Hall and Marston. I would now 
endeavour to fulfill my promise. 

I must repeat here, that it is pretty plain that Hall 
gave the first offence ; and that Marston only replied, 
is shown by the first words of *' Reactio " — ' Ram- 
nusia Adrastian,' words which betoken that he in- 
voked the aid of Nemesis for retribution. To the 
same apparent effect are these lines (3-4) : 

" What cold Satnmian 
Can hold and heare fuch rile detraction T *' 

This being so, the question is, what was the occasion 
of the quarrel ? The wretched epigram that Hall 
had pasted into every copy of Marston*s PigmaliotCs 
Image — as set forth in Satyra Nova (p. 194) came 
later, and could not be the origin, albeit it certainly 
aggravated the original offence. I think that atten- 
tion to dates will convince that in Book i, satire ii, 

* I do not forget that the admixture Hall hits in Lib. i, sat. iii, was then 
common to most of the Dramatists ; nor do I forget that by the " selfe-mis- 
formed lout," he may have intended the clown with, his incongruous extem- 
porised or added merriments to catch the vulgar. But a careful study of this 
satire will satisfy that Hall meant by the ' selfe-misfbrmed lout * to strike at 
comedy in tragedy (tragi-comedy), seeing that he is a ' character ' of the play. 
Equally is it clear that he only strikes at the imitators of Marlowe that he 
might the more effectively strike Marlowe himself. One can scarcely imagine 
Hall to have dedicated an entire satire to * stage-poetry ' — as herein he does — 
with Sh<ikespeare left out. 
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wherein Hall, with honest indignation (as Singer 
puts it), denounces ** the prostitution of the Muse to 
lewd or obscene subjects," he could not include 
PigmaliorCs Image. Apart from the (probable if not 
proved) composition of the Toothless Satires — of 
which this is one — so early as 1593, a separate edi- 
tion was certainly published early in 1597; while 
Pigtnaliofis Image was not published until late on in 
1598. Again : Pigmalicris Image having with equal 
certainty been Marston's " first bloome of poesy," it 
is impossible that he could be the " Labeo " of these 
earlier Satires. This is further confirmed by the way 
in which ''Labeo" is therein introduced Thus in 
Book II., Sat I, with its refrain of "Then Labeo, or 
write little, or write none," his productions are de- 
scribed as " folio volumes, two to an ox-hide," and 
he is a pamphleteer. Nothing of all this could apply 
to John Marston at any date. What then ? This 
— That Marston in his Satires appended to Pigma- 
liofis Image attacked Hall on general, not on per- 
sonal, grounds, z>, for his stupid and indiscriminate 
assaults on the Mirror for Magistrates and South- 
well and other contemporaries. With wicked drol- 
lery he also pricked the wind-bag of the Satirist's 
vanity as to what he could do if he chose, and might 
be if he would. Our Notes and Illustrations to 
Marston show with what cunning fence he worked 
into his Satires lines and couplets and epithets from 
Hall. Thereupon Hall was furious. He laid hands 
on the Cambridge copies of Pigmaliofis Image and 
perpetrated his sorry Epigram. Then came the 
second half of Virgidemiarum of " Byting Satires," 
and our next inquiry is whether the ** Labeo" of 
these later was not intended for Marston. I do not 
think that the proved fact that the " Labeo " of the 
earlier could not be Marston, necessarily involves that 
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the " Labeo '* of these other was not him. For it was 
part of Hall's craft or 'wary endeavour' to obfuscate 
his references by just thus confusingly using names. 
Let us then see how the " Labeo " passages fit to 
John Marston. First in Book IV^ Satire 4, we read : 

" Let Labeo, or who else list for me. 
Go loose hi» ears and fall to alchemy " (11. 14-15). 

I do not discover any possible application to Marston 
in this couplet 

Again : Let the Reader turn to Book VI., Satire 
1, 11. 1-24. Here " Labeo " might be John Marston, 
cceteris paribus ; but for my part, except from the cir- 
cumstance that Marston's early "Satires" and 
Scourge of VUlanie are the only known attacks on 
Hall's Virgidemiaruniy there is nothing sufficiently 
definite to determine the application of this to him. 
Warton remarks : " The character of Labeo, already 
repeatedly mentioned, who was some contemporary 
poet, a constant censurer of our author, and who from 
pastoral proceeded to heroic poetry is here more 
distinctly represented. He was a writer who af- 
fected compound epithets, which Sir Philip Sidney 
had imported from France and first used in his 
Arcadia^^ Onward, he thought the character of 
** Labeo" in many respects suitable to Chapman, 
though he does not — as Singer has observed — 
appear to have written any pastorals, and, I would 
add, little to warrant Hall's charging him to " write 
cleanly or write none." 

Further : In Book IV., Satire i, we have this : 



«t 



Labeo is whipp'd, and laughs me m the face ; 
Why t for I smite and hide the galled place. 
Gird but the cynic's helmet on his head. 
Cares he for Talus, or his flail of lead " (lU 37-40). 

This is Sphinxian ; but I can detect no application 
to Marston. 
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Once more : In Book VI., Satire i, we read : 

'* Tho Labto reaches right : (who can deny 7 ) 
The true straynes of heroic Poesie : 
For he can tell how fury reft his senfe. 
And Phabus fild him with intelligence. 
He can implore the heathen deities 
To guide his bold and bufie enterprise; 
Or filch whole Pages at a dap, for need. 
From honest Petrarch^ dad in English weed : 
While bigge but oKsl edi stanzae can begin 
Whose trunke and tayle sluttish and haitlefle bin." 

(U. 245.254). 

Not a jot or tittel of this holds of John Marston. 
Sucli expressions are nowhere to be found in all his 
Works, and there are no stanzas with ''big butoh*s '' 
as there is no theft from Petrarch and no aflfectation 
of compound epithets, as the succeeding lines assert ; 
neither aught of 'pastoral* (11. 255-272).* On re- 
weighing the whole, I must withdraw my avowal that 
it was all-but-certain that by " Labeo *' Hall intended 
Marston. Hall's attacks on him I find elsewhere, 
viz., first in Book VI., Satire i, IL i75-i84. The 
Reader will agree with me that by the " controller of 
proud Nemesis" and his "misruly tongue'* the 
author of the early Satires and of the Scourge of 
Villanie was designated. Consequently, I regard 
the succeeding lines (11. 185-193) with its opening 
" So Labeo " to be a new subject and point of depar- 
ture. Perchance others may detect interwoven hits 
at Marston in Virgidemiarum \ but I can pro- 
nounce on none save in Book VL, Satire i, IL 175- 
184. I suppose it was to this passage Guilpin had 
reference when in his 6th Satire he thus wrote : 

" The double TolumM Satyre praised is. 
And lik'd of diaen for his Rods in pifle, 

* I hazard a conjecture that if the lost works of Thomas Watson ever be re- 
covered, he may prove to be the thief from Petrarch and the utterer of * big 
but oh's,' &c, &c. 
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Yet other-fome, who would her ciedite crack. 
Haue clap'd ReacUoe's Action on his back*" 

The " Rods in pisse " refer to Marston*s Scourge^ Sat. 
i, L 44 : 

*' Rods are in pisse, I for thee Empericke." 

By " Re-actioe's Action " I understand the " Action " 
celebrated in. Marston's " Reactio," the flagellation of 
the bared posteriors^ Guilpin seems to think that 
Marston had found his '' rods in pisse " thus applied 
to himself, either by Hall or other of his antagonists. 
The Whipping of the Satyre (1601) was, I suspect, 
the only further answer to Marston which Hall ad- 
ventured. Whoever was its author (William Ing^m, 
probably) Hall gave whatever of thin inspiration 
there was in it and to it The answer to it, " The 
Whipper of the Satyre his pennance in a white 
Sheete : or The Beadle's Confutation. At London 
Printed for Thomas Painer 1601," is on the low level 
of "The Whipping."* 

With reference to Hall's further personalities and 
quarrels, I indulge the hope of some day overtaking 
a critical examination of Michael Drayton, 
George Chapman, and others, so as to be able to 
pronounce more certainly . on the originals of his 
LABEO,f &a Meantime I cannot find in him John 
Marston, though there are accidental touches that, 
had other things admitted of it, I should have felt 
disposed to apply to him^ 

* See Introdttctioa to Poems of John Marston, pp. xv-xix. 

t If ' Labeo ' were intended for Chapman it must have been keenly felt by 
the illustrious translator of Homer. For 'Labeo,* as the Scholiast on Persius 
(i, 4 and 50) tells us, made a ridiculous translation (Latin) of the Jliad and 
Odyssey word for word. I am strongly inclined to set down ' Labeo ' for Chap* 
man. In such case this is only another instance of Hail's lack of recognition of 
his great contemporaries. 

t "Mj friend Dr. Brinslet Nicholson, as before^ maintains that lib. i, 
sat ix, 11. 5, S-9, and especially 12, refer to Karston, and hence to his Z^- 
malion^s Image, I have stated my chronological and other irrefutable objections 
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It was inevitable that such satires as Hall's should 
involve him in quarrels. In his 'Postscript' — as 
shewn — he anticipated such. Yet extrinsically there 
was given by him needless occasion for sharp retort, 
and there are ways of putting things and turns of 
wording symptomatic of small spites and unworthy 
jealousies of contemporaries. It is ah odd com- 
mentary on his fierce lashing of SOUTHWELL and 
Markham in Book i, sat. viii, that in his Epistle- 
dedicatory to his Some Fewe of Davids Psalms Meta- 
phrased {i6oy) he vindicates the versification of David 
and Solomon by way of justifying his own attempts. 
How the case being altered alters the case ! Curious, 

to Labeo's being Marston. I add in regard to these particular lines (i) That 
any private circulation in MS» ot PigmaliofCs Image never could have ' crowned' 
its author as ' a new Laureat/ or won for him a * statue * ; (2) It is untrue that 
HgmalunCs Image is "Rimed in rules of Stewish ribaldrie." Barring the 
inevitabilities of its subject, there is reticence not licence, restraint not looseness; 
(3) That there is not a tittle of evidence that Marston was 'unreadie' or 
laboured in his composition ; and much to suggest the oppdsite ; (4) That if it 
be held tluit Hall, in satire 9^ struck at PigmalwtCs Itnage as read in MS,y then 
there is the super-added in£uny of a public satire on a private poem -^ a baseness 
of which I do not believe Hall capable, and which, if he had perpetrated, 
Marston should have lashed (deservedly lashed) with still weightier rebuke. 
But I object to such over-ingenious reconciliation of the respective dates of the 
Satires and oi PigmaliofCs Image^ t\e,, by an imaginary private MS, circulation, 
fte. It is out of the question to suppose that Marston, having PignuUiofCs Image 
beside him, delayed publication for years on years. I believe it was dashed off 
in 1598, and at once published. Ergo Hall in 1592*3, and in 1596-7, could 
not hit at Marston's PigmalimCs Image ; and it (be it remembered) was his 
"firll bloome of poesy.*' Further, Dr. Nicholson having r^[ard to Reactio in 
its vety Utle and its first words down to its last so bitteriy personal, holds it &r 
too bitter and fax too personal for any general offence, ue,^ he argues that 
Reactio is so bitterly personal, and so shows the smartings of the author, that 
Hall's offence must have been personal I am not disposed to disagree with 
this ; but it does not help the application of satire 9 {ut supra) to Marston. 
Anything ' personal ' has certainly fallen out of sight and memory. One may 
indulge the ' Pleasures ' or ' Pftins ' of imagination in supposing Hall, with his 
loose-hung tongue and malapertness, speaking evilly of Marston and his associ- 
ates firom the coffee-house babble of the day, and so stinging the poet of the 
Scmrge of Villanie to his energetic retort ; but we are without data. 
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too, that it was his * Psalms ' and ^ Anthemes ' that 
drew from the writer oi Anagrammata Regia (1626) 
this laudatory Epigram : 

To Dr. Hali, Dean of Worcester. 

" Yoa in high straines have sung Gods Heavenly graces, 
Which you shall sound in high and Heavenly places. 
Sweet Hall, what Hallelujahs shall you sing, 
In Heaven's high Quire to the etemall King."* 

I should hardly be excused if I omitted Milton^s 
^quarrel' with Hall, and incidental condemnation of 
ToothUJfe Satires. If the great Puritan be somewhat 
vehement and gigantic in his flagellation, it must be 
remembered that Hall had the ineffable meanness 
to go a-hunting in the jakes and slums for matter of 
accusation against him, and that he dared to work such 
rumours as he heard or invented into the miserable 
book that Milton answered, and in answering gave 
us that pathetic account of his daily life that will at 
once live with our language and for ever condemn 
HalL Here is the passage on the satires : "Lighting 
upon this title of lootJUeJfe Satirs^ I will not conceale 
ye what I thought, Readers, that fure this muft be 
fome fucking Satir, who might have done better to 
have us'd his corall, and made an end of breeding, 
ere he took upon him to weild a Satirs whip. But 
when I heard him talk of fcauring the rufted /wards 
ofelvijh Knights^ doe not blame me, if I changed my 
thought, and concluded him fome defperate Cutler. 
But why his fcomefull mufe could never abide with 
tragick Jhoos her ankles for to hide^ the pace of the 
verfe told me that her maukin knuckles were never 
fhapen to that royall bufkin. And turning by chance 
to the fixth Satyr of his Second book I was con- 
firm*d; where having begun loftily in heavens univer- 
fall Alphabet he fals downe to that wretched poore- 

• Collier's Bibl. Account^ s.n. 
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nefle and frigidity as to taike of Bridge Jireet in 
heai/n^ and the OJUer of heav'n, and there wanting 
other matter to catch him a heat, (for certaine he 
was in the frozen Zone miferably benumm'd) with 
thoughts lower then any Beadle betakes him to whip 
the figne ports of Cambridge Alehoufes, the ordinary 
fubject of freihmens tales, and in a rtraine as pittifull. 
Which for him who would be counted thefirJlEngliJh 
Saiyr^ to abafe himfelfe to, who might have learnt 
better among the Latin, and Italian Satyrifts, and in 
our own tongue from the vision and Creed of Pierce 
phnvman^ befides others before him, manifefted a 
prefumptuous undertaking with weak, and unex- 
amined (houlders. For a Satyr as it was borne out of 
a Tragedy^ fo ought to refemble his parentage, to 
ftrike high, and adventure dangeroufly at the moft 
eminent vices among the greateft perfons, and not 
to creepe into every blinde Taphoufe that fears a 
G>nftable more then a Satyr. But that fuch a Poem 
fliould be toothleife I ftill affirme it to be a bull, 
taking away the eflfence of that which it calls it felfe. 
For if it bite neither the perfons nor the vices, how is 
it a Satyr, and if it bite either, how is it toothleife, fo 
that toothleife Satyrs are as much as if he had faid 
toothleffe teeth."* 

With reference to this rather inaccurate ridicule, 
the annotators of Hall have gone astray. Doubtless 
Hall, in calling Taurus, Leo, &c., the Black Bull and 
Blue Lion, jocularly spoke of them as inns in 

^ "An Apology againft a Pamphlet call'd A Modeft Confutation of the 
Anhnadverfions upon the Remonilnuit againd Smectymnus'*: Works of 
Milton by Mitford, vol. i (prose), pp. 293-4. Earlier, Milton " brings to minde 
that wretched pilgrimage over Minjhews Dictionary call'd Afundus alter et idem^ 
the idled and the paltrieil Mime that ever mounted upon banke " ; and he adds, 
" Let him aflc the Author of thofe toothleffe Satyrs who was the maker, or rather 
the anti-creator of that univerfall foolery " {ibid,, p. 262). Was Milton thinking, 
jupra^ of Juvenal, sat. vi, L 634, "Fingimus haec, altum satira sumcnte co- 
thumuno,'* &c. £ 
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Heaven's 'High-street/ as though they were the 
inns so called at Cambridge. But I utterly dis- 
believe that there were such inns as the Wrestling 
Twins, Aquarius, Fish, or Scorpion. The truth is, 
that all — Milton included — missed the point of the 
satire. For not only, according to astrology, did all 
the world, past and to come, dwell in the Zodiac, but 
it said that each part of the body was ruled by one 
of the signs, and, as it were, put up there for rest 
In all almanacs of those times, we find a description 
(often pictorial) of how the Ram rules the head, the 
Bull the neck, Gemini the arms, Leo the heart, &c. 

(e.) His characteristics — merits and defects. 
The * Satires ' of Hall were composed — as we have seen — 
on a rigid adherence to the Roman satires, (>., on a mis- 
conception of the nature of satire. In his ' Postscript ' he 
begins: "It is not for euery one to rellifli a true and 
naturall Satyre, being of itselfe, besides the natiue and in- 
bred bitternes and tartnes of particulers, both hard of con- 
ceipt and harsh of stile." One might not dissent as to the 
"bitternes and tartness of particulars," but there was no 
necessity in England, and for the sixteenth century, for 
either 'hardness' of conceipt or 'harshness' of style. 
Hall carries out his own (mis)conception. There is ever 
and anon no little 'hardness' of conceit and 'harshness.' 
He errs mainly in seeking to fold up in successive couplets, 
one completed thought or illustration, or gird, or jibe. 
Hence it is not easy to construe him by ordinary gram- 
matical rules. He is far beneath Marston's Scourge of 
Villanie in this respect ; who drives on passionately but 
flowingly from sentence to sentence, and even when he 
turns aside and arrests a thought by an illustration, it is like 
an arresting stone in a flowing stream that makes the stream 
musical in its murmurs against the stone. But it must also 
be stated that equally in Hall are there passages where the 
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satirist is a true Poet and Singer, with a swing and ring 
worthy of Dryden, and a polish and poignancy as of Pope. 
No less an authority than Thomas Campbell so puts it : 
^ In the point, volubility and vigor of Hall's numt>ers," he 
says, in his "Specimens" — "we might frequently imagine 
ourselves perusing Dryden." He might have further said, 
that Dryden must have ' perused ' HalL Campbell adds : 
" The satire which I think contains the most vigorous and 
musical couplets is the first of Book iii, banning, ' Time 
was and that was term'd the time of gold.' I preferred, 
however, the insertion of others, as they are more descrip- 
tive of English manners than the fanciful praises of the 
golden age, which that Satire contains." Bishop Warbur- 
ton told Warton, that in a copy of Hall's Satires in Pope's 
Library, the whole first satire of the sixth book was cor- 
rected in Pope's own hand ; and that Pope had written at 
the head of that satire ' Optima Satira.''^ In the knowledge 
of Pope's deplorable meddling and muddling with Donne's 
Satires, it is not to be regretted that the same operations — 
out-heroding Bentley's on Paradise Lost — performed on 
Hall, were not published. Still, it is something that so 
consummate a Master appreciated HalL In my opinion. 
Book ii, satires 2 and 6, Book iv, satire 4, and Book v, satires 
2 and 3, shew Hall at his best every way. In these — 
and occasionally elsewhere — his " delights " are " dolphin- 
like" and 'shew' their "back above Uie element" they 
" live in " {Antliony and Cleopatra^ act v, sc. 2). His humour 
and irony are ebullient and racy, as witness the Distressed 

* Singec's Satires of Hall (1824) p. ▼. In Peter HalPs edition of the Works 
(vol. zii, p. 137) I find the following: "In the CaUlogue of Mr. West's 
Library, sold in 1773, occurs the following article: 'No. 1047, Hall's (Bp.) 
Virgidemiarum^ 6 books, impr, by Harrison, 1599- 1602, rare edit,'* Mr. Pope's 
copy, who presented it to Mr. West, telling him that he esteemed them the 
best poetry and truest satire in the English language, and that he had an inten- 
tion of modernizing them, as he had done some of Donne's Satires." 
Even the fastidious Gray in a letter to Warton writes : *' They are full of spirit 
and poetry, as much of the first as Dr. Donne, and far more of the latter.'' 
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Courtier (Book iii, sat. 5), and the interview between the 
anxious client and the rapacious lawyer (Book ii, sat. 3), 
and the whole of Book ii, sat. 6, and Book iii, sats. 4 and 6^ 
and Book v, sat i, and Book vi, sat. i. 

Sometimes within (so-to-speak) that melody and resonance 
of versification that remind of Dryden — as already noted 
— and corrective of that over-formal Cutting up of each 
couplet in itself — also already noted — there are felicities 
of picked and packed words which make terseness a char- 
acteristic of these Satires. So that it is not difficult to 
recall metnorabilia^ such as cleave to one's memory in 
Pope, e,g, 

" Fond foole ; ibc feet (hall ferae for all thy store : 
And he that cares for mofl (hall find no more." (p. 45.) 

" now hath wrong so maistered the r^t 

That they liue beft, that on wrongfs oflfall light*' (p. 46^) 

" Groat^s worth of health, can anie leech allot, 
Yet (hould he haue no more that giues a groate '*: (p. 49.) 

*' Then farwell fayreft age, the worldes belt dayes : 
Thrilling in ill as it in age decaies.'* (p. 63.) 

--^ '* thon canft maike in gari(h gauderie. 

To fuit a foole's fisir-fetched liuerie 

An £ngli(hman in none, a foole in all ; 
Many in oo^ and one in feaerall.** (p. 64.) 

" The fairer tombc, the fowler is thy name, 
The greater pompe procuring greater (hame.'* (p. ^.) 

" O the fond boa(Ung of vain-gloriotts man : 
Does he the beft, that may the bed be feene"? (p. 70.) 

" Then when the guiltie bankrupt, in bolde dreade^ 
From his dofe Cabin thrufts his (hrinking heade^ 
That hath beene long in (hady Ihelter pent, 
Imprisoned for feare of prifonment." (p. loi.) 

Perhaps the characteristic that has been the preserving salt 
of these satires, during these fully two centuries and a half, 
is the graphic portraiture of men and manners in individuals 
and groups. These are iitten into their substance with the 
dash and vigour of a Master's etching It is astonishing 
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how, with concealed art, the Satirist hits off his likenesses. 
Contemporary readers must have known the originals instan- 
ter. We should gladly have exchanged other filled-in and 
marked books for a contemporaneously iilled-in and marked 
copy of Virgidemiarunu Take these from a great Gallery : 

" The crowching Client^ with low-bended knee, 
And manie Worships, and faire flatterie, 
Tels on his tale as fmoothly as him lift, 
But still the Lawyers eye fquints on his fist : 
If that feeme lined with a larger fee. 
Doubt not the fuite, the law is plaine for thee." (p. 47.) 

'* Let giddie Cosmius change his choyoe amy. 
Like as the T\irke\a& Tents thizfe in a day. 
And all to fun and ayrc his fuites unfold 
From ^itefull mothes, and frets, and hoary mold. 
Bearing his paune-layd lands vpon his backe 
As Snailes their shells, or pedlers do their pecke : 
Who cannot Ihine in tiflues and pure gold. 
That hath hb lands and patrimony fold ^\ (pp. 97-8. ) 

" The ftnrdie Plough-man doth the foldier fee, 
All fcaxfed with pide colours to the knee^ 
Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate ; 
Add now he gins to loathe his former ftate : 
Nor doth he inly fcome his Kendall-greene, 
And his patch't Cockers, now difpised beeae. 
Nor lift he now go whiftling to the Carrey 
But fek his Teeme and fetleth to the warre. " (p. lyx ) 

The Reader might do worse than go on ivith the apos- 
trophe to War. He will also do well to turn to the dis- 
tressed Courtier in B. III| Sat 5 ; to the shameless women 
of Book IV, Sat i ; to the pathetic if sombre picture of the 
great Satire (2nd of Book V) or the decay of Hospitality ; 
to the 'fast' young Master of Book HI, Satire 7. In these 
Portraitures there is often a sly (Scotice pawky) hit over 
which one catches the author's chuckle, e.g.^ the Alchemist : 

" When halfe his lands are fpent in golden fmoke, 
And now his fecond hopeful! glaife is broke. 
But yet — if haply hu third fomace hold, 
Deuoteth all his pots and pans to gold.** (p^ 10& ) 
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Similarly, the Rake : 

" Florian the fyre did women loue alife, 
And fo his fonne doth too — all, bat his wife." (p. iii.) 

He had a quick eye even for trifles, as witness his des- 
cription of the beech-nat shell, un-attempted by any of our 
Poets: 

•* the thrife three-angled beech nut-shell.*' (p. 6a.) 

Warton thus summarizes his estimate of Hall as a Poet : 
'' The Satires of Hall are marked with a classical precision 
to which English poetry had yet rarely attained. They are 
replete with animation of style and sentiment The indig- 
nation of the Satirist is always the result of good sense. 
Nor are the thorns of severe invective unmixed with the 
flowers of pure poetry. The characters are delineated with 
strong and lively colouring, and their discriminations are 
touched with the masterly traces of genuine humour. The 
versification is equally energetic and elegant, and the fabric 
of the couplets approaches to the modern standard. It is 
no inconsiderable proof of a genius predominating over the 
general taste of an age when every preacher was a punster, 
to have written verses, where laughter was to be raised, and 
the reader to be entertained with sallies of pleasantry, with- 
out quibbles and conceits. His chief fault is obscurity, 
arising from a remote phraseology, constrained combina- 
tions, unfamiliar allusions, elliptical apostrophes, and ab- 
ruptness of expression. Perhaps some will think that his 
manner betrays too much of the laborious exactness and 
pedantic anxiety of the scholar and the student Hall's 
acknowledged patterns are Juvenal and Persius, not with- 
out some touches of the urbanity of Horace. His parodies 
of these poets, or rather his adaptations of ancient to mo- 
dern manners, a mode of imitation not unhappily practised 
by Oldham, Rochester and Pope, discover great facility and 
dexterity of invention. The usual gravity and the censo- 
rial declamation of Juvenal he frequently enlivens with a 
train of more refined reflection, or adorns with a novelty 
and variety of images." The penultimate criticism marks 
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the fault of Hall and places him beneath Marston and 
Donne for naturalness, freedom, effectiveness, abandon. I 
close here with the same critic's parallel between Hall and 
Marston. " There is a carelessness and laxity in Marston's 
versification, but there is a freedom and facility which Hall 
has too frequently missed, by labouring to confine the sense 
to the couplet Halls measures are more musical, not 
because the music of verse consists in uniformity of pause 
and regularity of cadence. Hall had a correcter ear ; and 
his lines have a tuneful strength, in proportion as his lan- 
guage is more polished, his phraseology more select, and 
his structure more studied. Hall's meaning, among other 
reasons, is not so soon apprehended on account of his com- 
pression both in sentiment and diction. Marston is more 
perspicuous, as he thinks less and writes hastily. Hall is 
superior in penetration, accurate conception of character, 
acuteness of reflection, and the accumulation of thoughts 
and images. Hall has more humour, Marston more acri- 
mony. Hall often draws his materials from books, and the 
diligent perusal of other satirists, Marston from real life. 
Yet Hall as a larger variety of characters. He possessed 
the talent of borrowing with address, and of giving originality 
to his copies. On the whole. Hall is more elegant, exact 
and elaborate." I must demur to a closing observation on 
the alleged impurities of Marston. I do not care to enter 
on the topic and hence do not quote it But to my mind 
the Scourge of Vilianie is clean, dirt, while the indecent 
decency and allusions of Virgidemiarum give a feculent 
taint in several places. There is this also to be said that 
Marston's coarseness is of his coarse originals, whereas Hall 
goes out of his way to introduce nastiness, as of the seat of 
the sign Scorpio, &c., &c. 

(f,) Bibliography of the Satires — with information 

on our edition. The following are the entries from Mr. 
Arber's Transcript of the Stationers* Register, concerning 
the Satires : — 
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1. vltimo die marcij [1597] 

Robert Dexter. Entred for his Copie vnder th[e h]andes of master Barlowb and 

master warden Dawson a booke intituled l^irgidetniarum ctm* 
teyninge Sixe bookts wUh thest titles foUcwinge vU\, Three bookes 
ofU^9^hdes Satires \ L | poetical 2, acadimicalt, 3 morall [and] 
4 tragedie ofSisnumd^ 5 northen mothers blessinge 6^ the waye of 
thnfie^ to be printed at all tymes by Thomas Creeds ... vj<i/. 

(IIL p. 82). 

2. 30 Marcij [1598] 

Robert Dexter. Entered for Ids copie vnder the handes of Master Barlowb and 

Master Man. A booke called Virgidemiarum Three Bookes. 
or seconde parte of the Satyres Conteyninge Three bytinge 

Satyres ▼j*'. 

(IIL p. 109). 

3. I June 1599. 

Satyres tearmed Halles Satyres vit virgidemiarum or his toothles 
or bitinge Satyres/ 



Sucbe bookes as can be found or are allready taken of the Argomentes 
aforesaid or any c^ the bookes above expressed lett them bee 
presentlye brought to the Bishop of London to 
be bumte. (IIL p. 677). 

Among those ' stated ' {ue.^ the burning postponed), were 
Hall's SaHres {ibid., p. 678). 

It would appear that there were four editions of the 
first half of the Satires issued in 1597, viz., (a) No. i 
in association with the other poems enumerated (b) one 
having 40 leaves {c) another 42 leaves (Hazlitt's Hand- 
book. s.n.) (d) another 97 leaves (Collier's Bibt. Account, 
U 357)« Then came in 1598 — though not in the Stationers 
Register.ih^ "Toothleffe Satyrs" — ^''corrected and amended** 
— a copy being preserved at Lambeth. Next came No. 2 
as above. Then in 1599 and 1602 our text I have pre- 
ferred it to the others, as having been the last known to 
have been read and supervised by the Author (see p. 190). 
Our Notes and Illustrations record such small changes from 
the earlier as are of critical moment. With reference to 
some of these, the following "Corrections" which are 
appended to the 1598 edition of the "bytinge Satyres" 
is of interest : 
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Corrections. 
Twilight forch, for twilight Torch pag 9, lin 2. The funne & 
ayre, for to funne and ayre. p 14 1 i. fayle for gale, p 19 1 2 
Merchant for Chapman p 21 1 5. Heritate for Heritage, p 23 
1 9. i£fopus for Afopus p 26. 1. 12 ought as that, for ought k, 
that, p 30 1 16. This for their p 30 1 7 Syncd*s for Cyned*s p 
40 1 1, gloking for glozing, p 42 1 9 wayne, for wane, p 54 1 18 
braue Lordship for ilraue Lordship, p 55 18, the for thy p 74 
1 6 Senator for Sanator, p 82 1 15, fmites for fnites p 88 1 2 
perch for parch, p 88 1 8, crub for crumb p 89 1 14, Range for 
raunge, ibid. 

The curious * correction * of * Chapman * for ' Merchant/ 
and of 'straue Lordship' for 'braue/ could hardly have been 
made except by the author himself. The latter reminds us 
of Mr. J. Payne Collier's severe as undeserved verdict on 
Mr. S. W. Singer's edition of the Satires (1824). He writes 
(BibL Account^ s.n.) thus : ** We may here add that in the 
modem reprint of Hall's Satires (8vo, 1824) in the first line 
of the preceding passage, " lonely " is misprinted lovely, and 
other errors of a more flagrant character are committed — 
thus yuvenile is misprinted for "Juvenal,** wctste for " wafte/* 
intendeth for "indenteth,*'y?r^ai/^ for " brave," sorrow'd for 
•'sour'd" holy for "hollow,** &c. These strange disfigure- 
ments of course render such an impression entirely useless.'* 
With the solitary trifling exception of "Juvenile" for 
"Juvenal/* Mr. Singer is right and Mr. Collier wrong, as 
these references to the places will satisfy the reader : 

1. Lonely for lovely {Def. to Envy, 1. 97, p. 11) is un- 

authorized by any edition, and is not an improvement. 

2. Wafte for wafte (Book iv, satire 1, 1. 89) would make 

nonsense. 

3. Indenteth for intendeth (Book iv, satire i, 1. 6) would 

depart from the original in all the editions, and 

besides be tautological (see Note and Illustrations). 
4 Brave for streaue — would ignore the author's own 

specific correction, as supra. 
5. Sour'd for sorrow'd (Book vi, satire i, 1. 106) would be 

as No. I, and spoil the rhythm. 

F 
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6. Hollow for holy (Book i, satire 2, 1. 8) would be as 
Nos. I and 5, and be a departure from all the editions. 

As usual, I have endeavoured to reproduce with fidelity 
the text of 1599-1602. One or two slips, ^^., fetteth for 
fetleth, and thrilling for thriuing, I have recorded in the 
Notes and Illustrations. Of modern editions of the Satires, 
exclusive of those in the Works of Bishop Hall, viz., Pratt 
(10 vols., 8vo, 1808): Peter Hall, 12 vols, 8vo, 1838-9: 
Dr. Wynter, 10 vols, 8vo, 1863, — the Rev. W. Thompson's, 
of Oxford, in iJ^S3, is singularly incorrect and careless. A 
copy in the Bodleian has been collated by a former owner, 
and the corrections on comparison with the original speckle 
every page nearly. That published by Constable of Edin- 
burgh, under an anonymous editor, I have not seen. In 
1824, Singer^s edition; in 1825, Thomas Maitland's, of 
Dundrennan (100 copies) ; and Hazlewood's and Peter 
Hall's, in 1838, have distinctive merits. From all these, 
save the one named, I have drawn Notes and Illustrations in 
my own Notes and Illustrations, appending the respective 
names, e,g,^ Maitland, Singer, &c., as well as Pratt, Peter 
Hall and Wyntef, in relation to their editions. Quotations 
and notes from Thomas Warton, are taken from the Frag- 
ment of an intended additional volume of his History of 
English Poetry. Ellis was Sir Henry Ellis of the British 
Museum, who contributed notes to Peter Hall's 'edition in 
the Works. On the miscellaneous Poems I refer the reader 
to the note prefixed to them. 

It only remains that I thank right cordially my unfailing 
friend Dr. Brinsley NICHOLSON of London, for his admir- 
able help in the Notes and Illustrations. He was good 
enough to read them in manuscript, and I have profited 
abundantly by his sifting and suggestions; also in the 
Introduction, even when I have differed from him. 

I am happy to think that in these Occasional Issues, it has 
been my privilege to furnish fresh materials for (among 
other things) a yet unwritten chapter of our critical Histwy 
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of Literature, viz., the place of the Satire and Epigram 
as factors in that Literature. When others have been 
added, perhaps the chapter will be written ; and so with our 
Love-verse and the Sonnet. 

ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 

Lytham^ 

July 28th, i87g. 



Postscript. 

As the possessors of Hall nearly all possess Marston in 
this series, I take the opportunity of recording here cer- 
tain oversights of my Copyist in reading of his Enter- 
tainment, discovered on collation of the original personally: 

Page 230, IL 3-4, place ( ) round '&.... nmnne ' ; 1. 13 (from bottom), 
read * length ^ for * last * ; L 9 (from bottom), spell ' hether. * 
231, 1. 20, read * neuer */or 'eucr * ; 1. 22, read * hopes 'y&r ' hope * ; 
L 6 (from bottom), read 'reconings */or 'reconinge.* 

232, 1. 17 (from bottom), spell ' fixMie* for 'ftraight.* 

233, 1. 4, read ' claime ' for ' chaine.' 

234, L 5, read * nobler^ for 'noble'; t^d., L il (from bottom), read 
'and* /or 'end.* 

237» 1. i4t '"^ *pT2dse*/or 'praie.* 

Besides, some few words have been slightly changed in 
spelling, e.g;, ' fier ' far ' fyer,* ' midst * for ' midest,' * held ' 
for 'helde,' 'touch* for 'touche,' 'views' for 'veiws,' 
* tobacca'^r ' tobecco,' and ' lasciuious'y^ ' laciuious.' — G. 
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J^ His Defiance to 
Enuie. 



NAy: let the prouder Pines ofld^feare 
The fudden fires of heauen : and decline 
Their yeelding tops, that dar^d the skies whiter e : 
And Jhake your flurdie trunks ye prouder Pines, 
Whqfe /welling graines are like begaldaloner 
With the deepe furrowes of the thunder-Jlone. 

Stand ye fecure, ye fafer Jhrubs below , 
In humble dales, whonte heauns doe not defpight : 
Nor angrie clouds confpire your ouerthrow, 
Enuying at your too-difdainfull hight. 
Let high attempts dread £nuy, and ill tongues, 
And cowardly /hrinke for feare ofcaufles wrongs. 
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His Defiance to Enuie. 

So want big Okesfeare winding Yuy-weed: 
So/oaring Eglesfeare the neighbour Sonne: 
So golden Mazor wont fufpicion breeds 
Of deadly Hemlocks poy/oned Potion, 
So Adders fhroud themf elites infairejl leaues : 
So fouler Fate thefayrer thing bereaues. 
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Nor the low bufhfeares climbing Yuy-twine : 
Nor lowly Buflard dreads the diflant rayes. 
Nor eartJien Pot wontfecret death tofhrine: 
Norfuttle Snake doth lurke inpathed wayes. 
Nor bafer deed dreads Enuy and ill tongues. 
Nor fhrinks fo foone for feare ofcaufelejfe wrongs. 

Needs 
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His Defiance to Enuy. 

Needs me then hcpe^ or doth me need mif-dread: 
Hope for that honor ^ dread that wrongfuU fpight : 
Spight ofthepartie, honor of the deede^ 
Which wont alone on loftie ohieSls light. 
That Enuiefhould accoajl my Muse and me^ 
For thisfo rude^ and reckleffe Poefie. 
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Would ^ butfhade her tender Brotves with Bay^ 
That now lye bare in carelejfe wilfuU rage: 
And trance her f elf e in thatfweete Extafey^ 
That rouzeth drouping thoughts ofbaJhfuU age^ 
(Tho now thofe Bays^ and that afpired thought^ 
In carelejfe rage,Jhefets at worfe then nought,) 

A3 
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His Defiance to Enuy. 

Or would we loofe her plumy pineon, 
Manicled long with bands of modejlfeare : 
Soone might Jhe haue those Kejirels proud out gone^ 
Whofeflightie wings are devfd with weeter aire; 
Andhopen now to Jhoulder from aboue 
The Eagle from theflayrs of friendly loue 
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Or liflfhe rather in late Triumph reare 
Etemall Trophees tofome Conqueror^ 
Whofe dead defer tsflept in his Sepulcher^ 
And neuerfaWf nor life, nor light before: 
To lead fad Pluto captiuewith myfong, 
To grace the triumphs he obfcur^dfo long, 
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His Defiance to Enuie. 



Orfcoure the rufied /words ofElui/h knights ^ 
Bathed in Pagan blood: orjheath them new 
In mijfy morall Types : or tell their fights^ 
Who mightie Giants^ or who Monjiers flew. 
And byfomeflrange inchanted fpeare andfltield, 
Vanqui/ht their foe, and wan the doubtfull field. 
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May be flu might inftately Stsmzs^es frame 
Stories of Ladies, and aduenturoM knights, 
To raife herfoletu and inglorious name, 
Vnto a reach'lejfe pitch of Prayfes hight. 
And fomewhat fay, as more vnworthie done, 
Worthie of Brajfe and hoary Marble fione. 
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Then 




His Defiance to Enuie. 

Then might vaine Enuy wajie her duller wing, 
To trace the aery Jl^s, Jhe /piling fees : 
And vainly faint in hoplejfe foUowing 
The clouded paths her natiue drojfe denies. 
But now such lowly Satyres here Ifing, 
Not worth our Mufe, not worth their enuying. 
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Too good (if ill) to be expo^dto blame: 
Too good, ifworfe, to Jhadow Jhamlesse vice, 
III, if too good, not anfwering their name: 
So good and ill in fickle cenfure lies. 

Since in our Satyre lyes both good and ill, 
And they and it, in uarying readers will. 
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Witnejfe 
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His Defiance to Enuie. 



Witneffeye Muses haw I wilfullfong 
These heddy rimes ^ witluniie fecond care : 
And wiJKt them warfe^ my guilHe thoughts among. 
The ruder SzXyr^Jhouldgo ra^d and bare: 
Andjhow his rougher and his hairy hide: 
Tho mine befmooth^ and deckt in carekjfe pride. 
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Would we but breath within a wax-bound quill^ 
— Vzx^ feuenfold Pipe^ — fome plaintiue Pajiorall: 
To teach e<uh hollow groue^ andjhrubby hill, 
Ech murmuring brooke, eachfolitarie vale 
To found our hue, and to ourfong accord. 
Wearying Eccho with one changelejfe word. 
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His Defiance to Enuie. 



Or lift vs make two ftriuing Jhephards fing. 

With coftly wagers for the victorie^ 

Vnder Menalcas iudge: whiles one doth bring 

A caruen Bole well wrought of Beechen tree: 
Praying it by theftorie; or theframe^ 
Or want of vfe^ or skilfull makers name. 
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Another layeth a well-marked Lambe^ 
Or spotted Kid^ orfome more forward Steere ; 
And from the Payle dbtkpraife their fertile dam : 
So doe theyftriue in doubt ^ in hope^ infeare, 
A way ting for their' truftieWmpiT^ doome^ 
Faulted asfalfe by him that's ouercome. 

WhetJter 
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His Defiance to £nuy. 

Whether fo me lift my lauely thought to fing^ 
Come daunceye nimble Dryads by my fide: 
Ye gentle wood Nymphs come: and with you bring 
The willing Faunes that moughtyour mufick guide. i oo 

Com Nimphs and Faunes^ thai haunt ihofe Jhady 
Whiles I report my fortunes or my hues. (groues 

Or whether lift me fing ftf perftmate^ 

My ftriuing felfe to conquer with my verfe: 

Speakeye attentiue fwaynes that heard me late^ 105 

Needs me giue grajffe vnto the Conquerers. 

At Colitis feete I titrow my yeelding reede: 

But let the reft win homage by their deed 

But 
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His Defiance to Enuie. 

But now (ye ULyiks) Jith your /acred hefts 
Profaned are by each prefuming tongue: 
Infcomfull rage I vow thisfilent reft^ 
That neuer field nor groue Jhall heare myfong. 
Only these refu/e rymes I here mijpend, 
To chide the world, that did my thoughts offend. 
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De fuis fatyris. 

Dum satyra dixi^ videor dixijfe SatircB 
Corripio; out ijlax non fatis eft Satyra. 

Irafacit Satyram^ reliquum Sat temper at tram; 
. Pinge tuo Satyram fanguim, turn Satyr a eft, 

Ecce nouam Satyram : Satyrumfine comUms I euge 
Monftra noni monftri ttac^ & Satyri & Satyra. 
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LIB. L 

Prologue 

J Firjl adueniure^ with fool-hardie might ^ 
To treade thejleps of perilous defpight : 
Ifirjl adueftture^ follow me who lijl^ 
And be thefecond English Satyrijl. 
Enuy waits on my backe^ Truth on my fide: 
Enuy will be my Page^ and Truth my Guide, 
Enuie the margent holds^ and Truth the line: 
Truth doth approue^ but enuie doth repine. 
For in this fmoothing age who durfl indite^ 
Hath made his pen an hyred Parafite. 
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To 
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Prologue. 



To claw the back of him that beajlly liueSy 
Andpraftck ba/e men in Proud Superlatiues. 
Whence damned vice isjhrouded quite from Jhame 
And croivfid with Vertues meed^ immortall Name : 
Infamy dispojfejl of natiue due, 
Ordaifid of old on loofer life tofue: 
The worlds eye bleared with thofe Jhamelejfe lyes. 
Masked in thefhew ofmeal-mautKd Poefies. 
Go daring Mufe^ on with thy thanklejfe taske, 
And do the vgly fcu:e of vice vnmaske: 
A fid if thou canjl tiot thine high flight remit, 
So as it mought a lowly Satyrefit, 
Let lowly Satyres rife aloft to thee: 
Truth be thy fpeede, & Truth thy Patron bee, 

SAT. I. 
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SAT. I. 





NOr Ladies wanton louCi nor wandring knight, 
Legend I out in rimes all richly dight. 
Nor fright the Reader with the Pagan vaunt 
Of mightie Mahound, and g^eat Termagaunt 
Nor lift I Sonnet of my Mistresse face, 
To paint some Blowefle with a borrowed grace ; 
Nor can I bide to pen some hungrie Scene 
For thick-skin eares, and vndefcerning eyne. 
Nor euer could my fcornfuU Mufe abide 
With Tragick (hooes her ankles for to hide. 
Nor can I crouch, and writhe my fanning tayle. 
To fome greate Patron, for my beft auayle. 

B Such 
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Lib. I. 



Such hunger-ftaruen Trencher Poetrie, 

Or let it neuer Hue, or timely die : 

Nor vnder euerie bank, and euerie Tree, 

Speake rymes vnto my oten Minftralfie : 

Nor caroU out so pleafing liuely laies, 

As mought the Graces moue my mirth to praife. 

Trumpet^ and reeds, andfocks, and buskins fine, 

I them bequeath : whofe ftatues wandring Twine 

Of Yuy, mixt with Bayes, circlen around 

Their liuing Temples likewise Laurell-bound, 

Rather had I, albee in careleffe rymes, 

Check the mif-ordered world, and lawleffe times. 

Nor need I craue the Mufes mid-wifry, 

To bring to light so worth-leffe Poetry : 

Or if we lift, what baser Muse can bide, 

To fit 'and fing by Grantaes naked fide ? 

They haunt the tyded Thames and fait Medway, 

Ere since the fame of their late Bridall day. 

Nought haue we here but willow-fhaded (hore. 

To tell our Grant his banks are left for lore. 
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SAT. II. 




WHilome the fisters nine were Veftall maides, 
And held their Temple in the fecret (hades 
Of faire Parnajffus[^ that two-headed hill, 
Whose auncient fame the Southern world did fill. 
And in the ftead of their etemall fame, 
Was the coole ftreame, that tooke his endles name, 
From out the fertile hoofe of winged fteed : 
There did they fit and do their holy deed, 
That pleaf 'd both heauen and earth : till that of late, 
Whome should I fault ? or the moft righteous Fate ? 
Or heauen, or men, or fiends, or ought befide. 
That euer made that foule mifchance betide ? 
Some of the fillers in fecurer (hades 
Defloured were : 

B2 And 
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And euer fince, difdaining Sacred Jhame^ 

Done ought that might their heauenly flock defame. 

Now is Pemqffus turned to a ftewes : 

And on Bay-ftocks the wanton Myrtle grewes. 

Cythiron hill's become a Brothel-bed, 

And Pyrene fweete, tumd to a poyfoned head 20 

Of cole-blacke puddle : whofe infe£lious ftaine 

Corrupteth all the lowly fruitfull plaine. 

Their modeft ftole, to garifli loofer weede, 

Deck't with loue-fauors : their late whordoms meed. 

And where they wont fip of the fimple flood, 

Now toffe they bowles of Bacchus boyling bloud[.] 

I maruelled much with doubtfuU iealoufie, 

Whence came such Litturs of new Poetrie ; 

Mee thought I fear'd, leaft the horfe-hoofed well 

His natiue banks did proudly ouer-fwell 30 

In fome late discontent, thence to enfue 

Such wondrous rablements of Rime-fters new : 

But fmce, I faw it painted on Fames wings, 

The Muses to be waxen wantonings. 

Each 
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Each bufby each bank, and ech bafe Apple-fquire^ 
Can feme to fate their beaftly lewd defire. 
Ye baflard Poets fee your Pedigree 
From common Trulls and loathsome Brothelry. 
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With some Pot-furie, rauiflit from their wit, 
They fit and mufe on fome no-vulgar writ : 
As frozen Dung-hils in a winters mome, 
That voyd of Vapours feemed all befome, 
Soone as the Sun fends out his piercing beames, 
Exhale out filthie fmoke and (linking fteames : 
So doth the bafe, and the fore-barren braine, 
Soone as the raging wine begins to raigne. 
One higher pitch'd doth fet his foaring thought 
On crowned kings that Fortune hath low brought : 
Or some vpreared, high-afpiring fwaine, 
As it might be the Turkish Tamberlaine, 

Then 
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Lib. I. 7 

Then weeneth he his bafe drink-drowned fpright, 

Rapt to the threefold loft of heauen hight, 

When he conceiues vpon his fained ftage 

The ftalking fteps of his greate perfonage, 

Graced with huf-cap termes, and thundring threats, 

That his poore hearers hayre quite vpright fets. 

Such loone, as fome braue minded hungrie youth 

Sees fitly frame to his wide-ftrained mouth, 20 

He vaunts his voyce vpon an hyred ftage> 

With high-fet fteps, and princely carriage ; 

Now foouping in fide robes of Royaltie, 

That earft did skrub in lowfie brokerie. 

There if he can with termes Italianate, 

Big-founding fentences, and words of ftate, 

Faire patch me vp his pure lambick verfe, 

He rauifties the gazing Scaffolders : 

Then certes was the famous Corduban 

Neuer but halfe so high Tragedian. 30 

Now, leaft such frightfuU ftiowes of Fortunes fall. 

And bloudy Tyrants rage, (hould chance appall 
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The dead ftroke audience, midft the filent rout, 

Comes leaping in a felfe-misformed lout, 

And laughes, and grins, and frames his Mimik face. 

And iustles flraight into the princes place* 

Then doth the Theatre Eccko all aloud, 

With gladfome noyse of that applauding croud. 

A goodly hoch-poch ; when vile RuJfetHngs^ 

Are match with monarchs and with mightie kings. 40 

A goodly grace to fober Tragick Mufe, 

When each bafe clowne, his clumbfie fift doth bruife 

And (how his teeth in double rotten-row. 

For laughter at his felfe-refembled fhow« 

Meane while our Poets in high Parliament, 

Sit watching euerie word, and gefhirement, 

Like curious Cenfors of fome doughtie geare, 

A^Tiifpering their verdit in their fellowes eare 

Wo to the word whofe margent in their fcrole^ 

Is noted with a blacke condemning Cole. 50 

But if each periode might the Synode pleafi^ 

Ho, bring the luy boughs, and bands of Bayes. 

Now 
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Now when they part and leaue the naked ftage, 
Gins the bare hearer in a guiltie rage, 
To curfe and ban, and blame his Ulcerous eye, 
That thus hath lauifht his late halfe-penie. 
Shame that the Muses (hould be bought and fold. 
For euerie peafants braiTe, on each scaffold. 



SAT. nil. 
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TOo popular is Tragicke Poefie, 
Strayning his tip-toes for a farthing fee, 
And doth befides on Rimelesse numbers tread, 
Vnbid lambicks flow from careleflfe head. 
Some brauer braine in high Heroick rimes 
Compileth worm-eate ftories of old times : 
And he like some imperious Maronift, 
Coniures the mufes that they him afTift 
Then ftriues he to bumbafl his feeble lines 
With farre-fetcht phrase : 
And maketh vp his hard-betaken tale 
With flrange enchantments, fetcht from darkefome 
Of some MeliJfOy that by Magicke doome (vale 

To Tufcans foyle transporteth Merlins toombe : 

Painters 
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Painters and Poets holde your auncient right : 

Write what you will, and write not what you might : 

Their limits be their lift, their reason will. 

But if some Painter in prefuming skill, 

Should paint the ftars in center of the earth, 

Could ye forbeare some fmiles, and taunting mirth i 20 

But let no rebell SaXyre dare traduce 

Th* etemall Legends of thy Faerie Mufe, 

Renowmed Spencer : whom no earthly wight 

Dares once to emulate, much leflfe dares defpight. 

Salust of France, and Tuscan A riojl^ 

Yeeld vp the Lawrell garland ye haue loft : 

And let all others willow weare with me, 

Or let their vndeferuing Temples bared be. 

SAT. V. 
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ANother, whofe heauie hearted Saint 
Delights in nought but notes of rufull plaint, 
Vrgeth his melting Mufe with foUem teares 
Rime of fome drerie fates of lucklesse peeres. 
Then brings he vp fome branded whining Ghoft, 
To tell how old miffortunes had him tofl. 
Then muft he ban the guiltleife fates aboue, 
Or fortune fraile, or vnrewarded loue. 
And when he hath parbrak'd his grieued minde, 
He fends him downe where earft he did him find, 
Without one penie to pay Ckaratis hire. 
That waiteth for the wandring ghosts retire. 

SAT. 
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SAT. [VI.] 



ANother fcorns the home-fpun thred of rimes, 
Match'd with the loftie feete of elder times : 
Giue me the numbred verfe that Virgill fung, 
And Virgill felfe fhall fpeake the Englifh toung : 
Manhood and garboiles Jhall he chaunt with chaunged 

(feete 
And head-ftrong Dactils making Muficke meete. 
The nimble Dactils flriuing to out-go 
The drawling Spondees pacing it below. 

The 
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The lingring Spondees, labouring to delay. 
The breath-leffe Daftils with a fodaine (lay. 
Who euer faw a Colte wanton and wilde, 
Yoakt with a flow-foote Oxe on fallow field } 
Can right areed how handfomely bcfets 
Dull Spondees with the English Dactilets i 
If loue fpeake Englifli in a thundring cloud, 
Tkwkk thwack^ and Riffe raffe, rores he out aloud. 
Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coyne of words neuer articulate. 

SAT. VII. 
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GReat is the folly of a feeble braine, 
Ore-rulde with loue, and tyrannous difdaine : 
For loue, how-euer in the based breft, 
It breedes high thoughts that feed the fancie bed. 
Yet is he blinde, and leades poore fooles awrie, 
While they hang gazing on their miftreffe eye. 
The loue-ficke Poet, whofe importune prayer 
Repulsed is with refolute difpaire, 
Hopeth to conquer his difdainfuU dame, 
With publike plaints of his conceiued flame. 
Then powres he foorth in patched Sonettings, 
His loue, his lufl, and loathsome flatterings : 
As tho the ftaring world hagd on his fleeue, (grieue. 
When once he fmiles, to laugh : and when he fighs, to 
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Careth the world, thou loue, thou liue, or die ? 
Careth the world how faire thy faire one be ? 
Fond wit-wal that wouldft lode thy wit-Ieffe head 
With timely homes, before thy Bridall bed. 
Then can he terme his durtie ill-fac'd Bride 
Ladie and Queene, and virgin deified : 
Be fhee all footie-blacke, or berie browne, 
Shee's white as morrows milk, or flakes new blowne. 
And tho flie be some dunghill drudge at home, 
Yet can he her refigne some refufe roome 
Amids the well-knowne ftars : or if not there, 
Sure will he faint her in his Calendere. 

SAT. 
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HEnce ye prophane : mell not with holy things^ 
That Sion Muse from Pale/Una brings. 
Parnassus is transformed to Sion-hilly 
And lury-palmes her fleepe afcents done fill. 
Now good 5. Peter weepes pure Helicon^ 
And both the Maries make a Muficke mone : 
Yea and the prophet of the heauenly Lire, 
Great Salomon^ fmgs in the English Quire, 
And is become a new found fonetiil. 
Singing his love, the holy fpouse of Christ : 
Like as flie were fome light-skirts of the reft. 
In mightiest Ink-hornifmes he can thither wreft. 
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Ye Sion Mufes fhall by my deare will, 
For this your zeale, and farr-admired (kill, 
Be ftraight transported from lerufalem, 
Vnto the holy house of Bethleem. 
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ENuie ye Mufes, at your thrilling Mate, 
Cupid hath crowned a new Laureat : 
I saw his ftatue gayly tyr'd in greene, 
As if he had fome fecond Phcxhus beene. 
His Statue trimd with the Venerean tree^ 
And ihrined faire within your Sandluarie. 
What, he, that earst to gaine the riming Goale 
The worn Recital-poft of Capitol, 
Rimed in rules of Stewish ribaldrie, 
Teaching experimentall bauderie ? 
Whiles th'itching vulgar tickled with the fong. 
Hanged on their vnreadie Poets tongue. 
Take this ye patient Muses : and foule fliame 
Shall waite vpon your once prophaned name. 
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Take this, ye Muses, this fo high defpight, 
And let all hatefuU luckleiTe birds of night : 
Let Scriching Owles neft in your razed roofes, 
And let your floore with horned Satyres hoofes 
Be dinted and defiled euerie mome : 
And let your walles be an eternall fcorne. 
What if fome Shordich furie fhould incite 
Some lufl-flung letcher : must he needes indite 
The beaftly rites of hyred Venerie, 
The whole worlds vniuersall bawd to be ? 
Did neuer yet no damned Libertine, 
Nor elder Heathen, nor new Florentine, 
Tho they were famous for lewd libertie, 
Venture vpon so fhamefuU villanie[:] 
Our Epigrammatarians[,] olde and late, 
Were wont be blam*d for too licentiate. 
Chafl men they did but glance at Lesbias deed, 
And handfomely leaue off with cleanly fpeed. 
But Arts of Whoring : ftories of the ftewes, 
Ye Muses, will ye beare, and may refufe ? 
Nay, let the Diuell, and Saint Valentine 
Be goflips to thofe ribald rimes of thine. 
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LIB. 11. 

Prologue. 

O^ beene the Manes of that CynicVfpright, 
Clotlud with fome Jiubborn clay & led to light t 
Or doe the relique ajhes of his graue 
Reuiue and rife from their forfaken caue f 
Thatfo with gall-weet words andfpeeches rude. 
Controls the maners of the multitude, 
Enuie belike incites his pining heart. 
And bids it fate itfelfe with others fmart. 
Nay, "no defpight: but angrie Nemesis, 
Whofe fcourge doth follow all that done amiffe : 
Thatfcourge I beare, albe in ruder fijl. 
And wound, andflrike, and pardon whomfhe lifi, 
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FOr shame write better Labeo^ or write none. 
Or better write, or Labeo write alone, 
Nay, call the Cynick but a wittie foole, 
Thence to abiure his handfome drinking bole : 
Becaufe the thirflie fwaine with hollow hand, 
Conueied the flreame to weet his drie weafand. 
Write they tfiat can, tJio they that cannot, doe: 
But who knowes thai, but they that doe not know. 
Lo what it is that makes white rags fo deare, 
That men muft giue a tefton for a queare. 
Lo what it is that makes goofe-wings so fcant, 
That the diftreffed Semfter did them want, 
So, lauifh ope-tyde caufeth fafting-lents. 
And ftarueling Famine comes of large expence. 
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Might not (fo they were pleafd that beene aboue) 

Long Paper-abJHnence our death remoue ? 

Then manie a Lollerd would in forfaitmenti 

Beare Paper-fagots ore the Pauement 

But now men wager who (hall blot the moft, 

And each man writes. Thetis fo much labour lofl, 20 

Thafsgood^ thafs great: Nay muck isfildome well^ 

Of what is bad, a littfs agreate deaU. 

Better is more: but befl is nought at alL 

Lejfe is tJie next, and leffer criminalL 

Little and good, is greatefi good faue one. 

Then Labeo, or write little, or write none. 

Tufh but fmall paynes can be but little art, 

Or lode full drie-fats fro the forren mart 

With Folio volumes, two to an Oxe hide, 

Or elfe, ye Pamphleter go (land afide, 30 

Reade in each Schoole, in euerie margent coted, 

In euerie Catalogue for an autour noted. 

There's happineffe well giuen, and well got, 

Lefle gifts, and leffer gaines I weigh them not. 
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So may the Giant rome and write on high, 

Be he a Dwarfe that writes not their as I. 

But well fare Strabo^ which as (lories tell, 

Contriu*d all Troy within one Walnut flielL 

His curious ghost now lately hither came. 

Arriuing neere the mouth of luckie Tame : ^q 

I saw a Pi/mire ftrugling with the lode, 

Dragging all Troy home towards her abode. 

Now dare we hither, if we durft appeare, 

The fubtile Stithy-man that liu'd while eare : 

Such one was once, or once I was miftaught, 

A smith at Vulcatts owne forge vp brought, 

That made an Iron -chariot fo light. 

The coach-horfe was a Flea in trappings dight 

The tame-leffe deed could well his wagon wield. 

Through downes and dales of the vneuen field. 50 

Striue they[,] laugh we : meane while the black florie 

Paffes new Strabo^ and new Straboes Troy. 

Little for great : and great for good : all one : 

For fhame or better write, or Labeo write none. 

But 
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But who coniur'd this bawdie Poggies ghost. 
From out Hiejiewes of his lewde home-bred coaft : 
Or wicked Rablais dronken reuellings. 
To grace the mif-rule of our Tauemings ? 
Or who put Bayes into blind Cupids fiil. 
That he fhould crowne what Laureats him lift ? 
Whofe words are thofe, to remedie the deed, 
That caufe men ftop their nofes when they read ? 
Both good things ill, and ill things well : all one ? 
For shame write cleanly LaheOy or write none. 
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To what end did our lauifh auncestours^ 
Ere6l of old thefe (lately piles of ours ? 
For thred-bare clearks, and for the ragged Mufe 
Whojji better fit fome cotes of fad feclufe ? 
Blufh niggard Age^ and be afham'd to fee, 
Thefe monuments of wifer anceftrie. 
And ye faire heapes, the Mufes facred fhrines, 
(In fpight of time and enuious repines) 
Stand ftill and flourifh till the worlds laft day, 
Vpbrayding it with former loues decay. 
Here may you Mufes, our deare SoueraigtieSy 
Scorne each base Lordling euer you difdaines. 
And euerie peafant churle, whofe fmokie roofe 
Denied harbour for your deare behoofe. 
Scorne ye the world before it do complaine, 
And fcorne the world that fcorneth you againe. 
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And fcome contempt it felfe that doth incite 

Each fingle-fold Squire to fet you at fo light. 

What needes me care for anie bookifli skill, 

To blot white papers with my reftleflTe quill : 20 

Or poare on painted leaues : or beat my braine 

With far-fetch thought, or to confume in vaine 

In latter Euen, or midfl: of winter nights, 

111 fmelling oyles, or fome ftill-watching lights. 

Let them that meane by bookifh buifineflTe 

To eame their bread : or hopen to profefTe 

Their hard got skill : let them alone for mee ; 

Bufie their braines with deeper bookerie. 

Great gaines shall bide you fure, when ye haue fpent 

A thousand Lamps : and thousand Reames haue rent 30 

Of needlefle papers, and a thoufand nights 

Haue burned out with coftly candle lights. 

Ye palish ghofts of Athens ; when at laft, 

Your patrimonie fpent in witlefle waft, 

Your friends all wearie, and your fpirits fpent, 

Ye may your fortunes feeke : and be forwent 

Of 
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Of your kind cofins and your churliih fires, 

Left there alone, midft the faft-folding Briers. 

Haue not I lands of faire inheritance, 

Deriu'd by right of long continuance, 40 

To firft-bome males, fo lift the law to grace, 

Natures firft fruits in an eternall race ? 

Let fecond brothers, and poore neftlings. 

Whom more iniurious Nature later brings 

Into the naked world : let them aflaine 

To get hard peny-worths with so bootlefle paine. 

Tufh what care I to be Arcesilas^ 

Or some fad Solan : whose deed-furrowed face 

And fuUen head, and yellow-clouded fight, 

Still on the ftedfast earth are mufing pight^ 5^ 

Muttring what cenfures their distracted minde, 

Of brain-fick Paradoxes deeply hath definde : 

Or of ParmenideSj or of darke Heraclite^ 

Whether al be one, or ought be infinite. 

Long would it be, ere thou haft purchafe bought, 

Or welthier wexen by fuch Idle thought 

Fond 
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Fond foole : fix feet (hall feme for all thy store : 
And he that cares for moft (hall find no more. 
We fcorne that wealth fhould be the finall end, 
Whereto the heauenly Mufe her courfe doth bend : 
And rather had be pale with learned cares. 
Then paunched with thy choyce of changed fares. 
Or doth thy glorie (land in outward glee i 
A laue-ear'd Affe with gold may trapped bee : 
Or if in pleafure ? liue we as we may : 
Let fwinish Gri/l delight in dunghill clay. 

SAT. 
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WHo doubts ? The lawes fel down fr6 heaues height 
Like to fome gliding ftarre in winters night. 
Themis the Scribe of God did long agone^ 
Engraue them deepe in during Marble-done, 
And caft them downe on this vnruly clay, 
That men might know to rule and to obay. 
But now their Characters depraued bin, 
By them that would make gain of others fin. 
And now hath wrong so maiftered the right, 
That they Hue beft, that on wrongs offall light ; 
So loathly flye that Hues on galled wound, 
And fcabby fefters inwardly vnfound, 
Feeds fatter with that poyfnous carrion 
Then they that haunt the healthy lims alone. 

Wo 
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Wo to the weale where many Lawiers bee, 
For there is fure much ftore of maladie. 
T'was truely faid, and truely was forefeene 
The fat kine are deuoured of the leane. 
Genus and Species long fince barefoote went, 
Vpon their ten-toes in wilde wanderment : 
Whiles father Bartoll on his footcloth rode, 
Vpon high pauement gayly filuer-ftrowd. 
Each home-bred fcience percheth in the chaire. 
While facred artes grouell on the groundfell bare. 
Since pedling Barbarifmes gan be in requeft, 
Nor claflicke tongues, nor learning found no reft. 
The crowching Client^ with low-bended knee, 
And manie Worfhips, and faire flatterie, 
Tels on his tale as fmoothly as him lift, 
But still the Lawyers eye fquints on his fist : 
If that feeme lined with a larger fee, 
Doubt not the fuite, the law is plaine for thee. 
Tho muft he buy his vainer hope with price, 
Difclout his crownes, and thanke him for aduice. 
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So have I feene, in a tempeftuous ftowre, 
Some bryer-bufh (hewing (belter from the (howre, 
Vnto the hopeful! (heepe, that faine would hide 
His fleecie coate from that fame angrie tide. 
The ruthleffe breere regardleflfe of his plight, 
Laies holde vpon the fleece he (hould acquite, 
And takes aduantage of the careleflfe pray, 
That thought (he in fecurer (helter lay. 
The day is faire, the fheepe would fare to feede : 
The tyrant Brier holdes faft his (belters meed, 
And claimes it for the fee of his defence : 
So robs the (heepe in fauours faire pretence. 

SAT. 
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Orthie were Galen to be weighed in gold, 
Whofe help doth fweetest life & helth vp- 
Yet by 5. Efculape he follemne fwore, (hold 

That for diseafes they were neuer more, 
Fees neuer leffe, neuer fo little gaine, 
Men giue a groate, and aske the refl againe. 
Groats worth of healthy can anie leech allot ? 
Yet fhould he haue no more that giues a groate : 
Should I on each ficke pillow leane my breft, 
And grope the pulfe of eurie mangie wreft : 
And fpie out maruels in each Vrinall : 
And rumble vp the filths that from them fall, 
And giue a Doffe for euerie difease, 
In prefcripts long and tedious Recipes : 
All for fo leane reward of Art and me ? 
No horfe-leach but will looke for larger fee. 
Meane while if chaunce fome defp'rate patient die, 
Com'n to the Period of his destinie : 

D (As 
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(As who can croiTe the fatall refolution, 

In the decreed day of diffolution :) 

Whether ill tendment, or recureleffe paine. 

Procure his death ; the neighbours all complaine, 

Th' unskilful! leech murdred his patient> 

By poyfon of fome foule Ingredient 

Hereon the vulgar may as foone be brought 

To Socrates-loXs poyfoned Jfemlock-droughtf 

As to the wholsome lulap, whofe receat 

Might his difeases lingring force defeat. 

If not a dramme of Triacle foueraigne, 

Or Aqua viUe, or Sugar Candian[i] 

Nor Kitchin-cordials can it remedie, 

Certes his time is come, needs mought he die. 

Were I a leech, as who knowes what may be, 

The liberall man fhould Hue, and carle should die. 

The fickly Ladie, and the gowtie Peere^ 

Still would I haunt, that loue their life fo deare. 

Where life is deare, who cares for coyned droffe ? 

That fpent, is counted gaine, and fpared, lofle : 
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Or would coniure the Chymic Mercurie^ 

Rife from his horf-dung bed, and vpwards fiie : 

And with the glaffe-ilils, and flicks of Juniper, 

Raise the Black-fpright that bumes not with the fire : 

And bring QuinUjfence of Elixir pale, 

Out of fublimed fpirits minerall. 

Each powdred graine ranfometh captiue kings, 

Purchafeth Realmes, and life prolonged brings. 

D 2 SAT. 
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SAwft thou euer Siquis patched on Pauls Church 
To feeke fome vacant Vicarage before ? (doore, 
Who wants a Churchman, that can feruice fey, 
Read faft and faire his monthly Homiley ? 
And wed, and burie, and make Chriften-foules ? 
Come to the left-fide Alley of Saint Poules. 
Thou seruile foole, why could'ft thou not repaire 
To buy a Benefice at Steeple-Faire ? 
There moughteft thou for but a flender price, 
Aduowson thee with some fat benefice : 
Or if thee lift not waite for dead mens Ihoon, 
Nor pray ech morn th'incumbents dates were doon : 
A thoufand patrons thither ready bring, 
Their new-falne churches to the chaffering, 

Stake 
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Stake three years Stipend ; no man asketh more : 
Go take poffefTion of the Church-porch-doore : 
And ring thy bels ; lucke ftroken in thy fift : 
The parfonage is thine or ere thou wift. 
Saint Fooles of Gotam, mought thy parish be, 
For this thy bafe and feruile Symonie. 

D 3. SAT. 
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A Gentle Squire would gladly intertaine 
Into his houfe fome trencher-chaplaine : 
Some willing man that might inftruct his fons, 
And that would Hand to good conditions. 
Firft that He He vpon the truckle-bed, 
Whiles his yong maister lieth ore his hed. 
Second, that he do, on no default, 
Euer prefume to sit aboue the fait. 
Third, that he neuer change his trencher twife. 
Fourth, that he vfe all common courtefies : 
Sit bare at meales, and one halfe rife and wait. 
Last, that he neuer his young master beat, 
But he mufl afke his mother to define. 
How many ierkes fhe would his breech fhould line. 
All thefe obferu'd, he could contented bee. 
To Giue fiue markes and winter liuerie. 

SAT. 
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IN th'heauens vniuerfall alphabet 
All earthly thinges fo furely are forefet, 
That who can read thofe figures, may forefliew 
What euer thing fhall afterwards enfue[.] 
Faine would I know (might it our artist please) 
Why can his tell-troth Ephemerides 
Teach him the weathers ftate fo long beforne : 
And not fore-tell him, nor his fatall home 
Nor his deaths-day, nor no fuch fad euent 
Which he mought wifely labour to preuent ? 
Thou damned mock-art, and thou brainfick tale, 
Of old AJlrologie : where didft thou vaile 
Thy curfed head thus long : that fo it mift 
The black bronds of fome (harper Satyrift ? 

D 4. Some 
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Some doting goflip mongst the Chaldee wiues, 

Did to the credulous world thee firft deriue : 

And fuperftition nurs'd thee euer fence, 

And publifht in profounder Arts pretence : 

That now who pares his nailes, or libs his fwine, 

But he must firft take counfell of the figne. 20 

So that the Vulgars count for faire or foule, 

For lining or for dead, for ficke or whole : 

His feare or hope, for plentie or for lacke, 

Hangs all vpon his New-yeares Almanack. 

If chance once in the fpring his head (hould ake : 

It was foretold : Thus fayes mine Almanack. 

In th*heauens High-flreete are but dozen roomes. 

In which dwels all the world, past and to come : 

Twelue goodly Innes they are, with twelue fayre 

Euer well tended by our Star-^iuines. (figfnes, 30 

Euerie mans head Innes at the horned Ramme, 

The whiles the necke the Black-buls guest became : 

Th' arms, by good hap, meet at the wraftling twins, 

Th' heart in the way at the Blew-lion innes. 

The 
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The legs their lodging in Aquarius got, 
That is the Bride-flreete of the heauen, I wot. 
The feete tooke vp the Fish with teeth of gold : 
But who with Scorpio lodg'd, may not be told. 
What office then doth the Star-gazer beare ? 
Or let him be the heauens OJlelere : 
Or Tapsters fome ; or fome be Ckamberlaines, 
To waite vpon the guefts they entertaine. 
Hence can they read, by vertue of their trade. 
When aine thing is mid where it was laide. 
Hence they diuine, and hence they can deuife : 
If their ayme faile, the Stars to moralize. 
Demoity my friend once liuer-ficke of loue, 
Thus learned I by the fignes his griefe remoue. 
In the blinde Archer firft I faw the figne, 
When thou receiu'dft that wilfuU wound of thine : 
And now in Virgo is that cruell mayd, 
Which hath not yet with loue thy loue repaide. 
But marke when once it comes to Gemini^ 
Straight way fifli-whole fhall thy ficke liuer be. 
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But now (as th'angrie Heauens feeme to threat) 
Manie hard Fortunes, and disaflres great : 
If chance it come to wanton Capricome, 
And fo into the Rams difgracefuU home, 
Then learne thou of the vgly Scorpion^ 
To hate her for her fowle abufion : 
Thy refuge then the Ballance be of Right, 
Which Ihall thee from thy broken bond acquite : 
So with the Crabf go backe whence thou began, 
From thy firft match : and Hue a fingle man. 

FINIS. 
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Prologue, 

SOtnefay my Satyres auer-loofely flowe, 
Nor hide their gall inoughfrom openjhawe : 
Not riddle-like^ obf curing tJteir intent ; 
But packe-staffe plaine, vttring what thing they 
Cantrarie to the Roman aticients, (ment: 

Whose words werejhorty and darkefome was their 
WIio reades one line of t/teir harsh poejies^ (fence, 
Thrife mufl he take his winde, and breath him thrife[i] 
My Mufe would follow them that haue fore-gone, 
But cannot with an English pineon^ 

For 
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Far looke haw f am the ancient Camedie 
Past farmer Satyres in her libertie ; 
Safarre mujl mUieyeeld vnto tfiem a f aide. 
' Tis better be taa bad then be taa balde. 
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Time was, and that was term'd the time of gold, 
When world and time were young, and now are 
(When quiet Satunie fwaid the mace of lead, (old. 
And Pride was yet vnborne, and yet vnbred.) 
Time was, that whiles the Autumne fall did laft. 
Our hungrie fires gapte for the falling mad 

of the Dodonian oakes. 
Could no vnhusked Akome leaue the tree, 
But there was challenge made whofe it might be. 
And if fome nice and licorous appetite, 
Defir'd more daintie dilh of rare delite, 
They fcal'd the stored Crab with clafped knee, 
Till they had fated their delicious eye : 
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Or fearch'd the hopeful! thicks of hedgy-rowes, 
For brierie berries, or hawes, or fowrer floes : 
Or when they ment to fare the fin'ft of all 
They lickt oake-leaues befprint with hony fall. 
As for the thrife three-angled beech nut-fliell, 
Or chefnuts armed huske and hid kemell, 
No Squire durfl touch, the law would not afford, 
Kept for the Court, and for the kings owne bord. 
Their royall Plate was clay, or wood, or stone : 
The vulgar faue his hand, elfe had he none. 
Their onely feller was the neighbour brooke. 
None did for better care, for better looke. 
Was then no playning of the Brewers fcape, 
Nor greedie Vintner mixt the drained grape. 
The kings pauilion, was the grafly green, 
Vnder fafe flielter of the fliadie trcen. 
Vnder each banke men layd their lims along, 
Not wifliing anie eafe, nor fearing wrong : 
Clad with their owne, as they were made of old. 
Not fearing fliame, not feeling anie cold, 
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But when by Ceres hufwifrie and paine. 

Men leam'd to burie the reuiuing graine : 

And father lamis taught the new found vine, 

Rife on the ElnUy with many a friendly twine. 

And bafe defire bad men to deluen low, 

For needleffe mettals : then gan mischiefe grow. 

Then farwell fayreft age, the worldes beft dayes : 

Thriuing in ill as it in age decaies. 

Then crept in Pride, and peeuifh Couetife : 

And men grue greedie, difcordous and nice. 

Now man, that earft Haile-fellow was with beaft, 

Woxe on to weene himfelfe a God at leaft. 

No aerie foule can take fo high a flight, 

Tho (he her daring wings in clouds haue dight : 

Nor fifh can diue fo deepe in yeelding sea[,] 

Tho ThetiS'fdfe fliould fweare her fafetie : 

Nor fearfuU bead can dig his caue fo lowe, 

All could he further then earths center go : 

As that the ayre, the earth, or Ocean, 

Sould fliield them from the goi^e of greedie man. 
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Hath vtmost Inde ought better then his owne } 

Then vtmost hide is neare, and rife to gone. 

O Nature : was the world ordain'd for nought, 

But fill mans maw, and feede mans idle thought ? 

Thy Grand/ires words fauor'd of thriftie leekes, 

Or manly Garlicke, But thy furnace reekes, 

Hote fteames of wine : and can a loofe defcrie 60 

The drunken draughts of fweete auiumnitie. 

They naked went : or clad in ruder hide : 

Or home-fpun Ruffet, void of forraine pride : 

But thou canft malke in garifh gauderie, 

To fuit a fooles far-fetched liuerie. 

A French head ioyn'd to necke Italian : 

Thy thighs from Gertnanie^ and breft fro Spaine : 

An Englijhman in none, a foole in all : 

Many in one, and one in feuerall. 

Then men were men, but now the greater part 70 

Beafts are in life, and women are in heart 

Good Satume felfe, that homely emperour ? 

In proudest pompe was not fo clad of yore, 

As 
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As is the vnder-groome of the Oftlerie, 
Husbanding it in work-day yeomanrie. 
Lo the long date of thofe expired daies, 
Which the infpired Merlins word fore-faies : 
When dunghill pefants (hall be dight as kings, 
Tlien one confusion another brings : 
Then farewell faireft age, the worlds beft dales, 
Thriuing in ill, as it in age decaies. 
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GReat Ofmoftd knowes not how he fhalbe known 
When once great Ofmond fhalbe dead & gone : 
Vnleffe he reare vp fome rich monument, 
Ten furlongs nearer to the firmament. 
Some (lately tombe he builds, Egyptian wife, 
Rex regum written on the Pyramis : 
Where as great Arthur lies in ruder oke, 
That neuer felt none but the fellers ftroke. 
Small honour can be got with gaudie graue : 
Nor it thy rotten name from death can faue. 
The fairer tombe, the fowler is thy name[,] 
The greater pompe procuring greater fhame. 
Thy monument make thou thy liuing deeds : 
No other tombe then that, true vertue needs, 

What 
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What ? had he nought whereby he might be knowne, 
But coftly pilements of fome curious ftone ? 
The matter, Natures, and the workmans frame, 
His purfes cod : where then is Ofmonds name 7 
Deseru'dft thou ill ? well were thy name and thee[,] 
Wert thou ind itched in great fecrecie, 
Where as no paffenger might curie thy duft. 
Nor dogs fepulchrall fate their gnawing luft. 
Thine ill deferts cannot be graued with thee, 
So long as on thy graue they ingraued bee. 

E 2 SAT. 
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THe curteous Citizen bad me to his feaft, 
With hollow words, and ouerly requeft : 
Come, will ye dine with me this Holy day ? 
I yeelded, tho he hop'd I would say Nay : 
For had I mayden*d it, as many vfe : 
Loath for to graunt, but loather to refufe. 
A lackejir, I were loath, — Another day : 
I Jhauld but trouble you : pardon me, if you may. 
No pardon ftiould I need ; for, to depart 
He giues me leaue : and thanks too, in his heart 
Two words for monie, Darbishirian wife : 
(That's one too manie) is a naughtie guife. 
Who lookes for double biddings to a feafl, 
May dine at home for an importune gueft. 
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I went, then faw, and found the greate expence : 

The fare and fafhions of our Citizens. 

Oh : Cleopatrkall : what wanteth there 

For curious coft, and wondrous choife of cheare ? 

Beefe, that earft Hercules held for fined fare : 

Porke, for the fat Boeotian^ or the hare 20 

For Martiall : fi(h for the Venetian^ 

Goose-liuer for the likorous Romanes 

Th' Athenians goate^ quaik, lolans cheere^ 

The Hen for Efculape : and the Parthian Deere^ 

Grapes for Arcefilas^ figs for Platoes mouth, 

And Chefnuts faire for Amarillas tooth. 

Had'ft thou fuch cheere, wer't thou euer there before[.^] 

Neuer : I thought fo : nor come there no more. 

Come there no more ; for fo ment all that coft : 

Neuer hence take me for thy fecond hoji. 30 

For whome he meanes to make an often gueft:, 

One dish fliall feme, and welcome make the reft. 

E 3 SAT. 
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WEre yefterday Polemons Natals kept 
That fo his threfliold is all frefhly fteept 
With new-fhed bloud ? could he not facrifice 
Some fony morkin that vnbidden dies : 
Or meager heifer, or fome roten Ewe : 
But he must needs his Posts with bloud embrew. 
And on his way-doore fixe the homed head, 
With flowers, and with ribbands gamifhed ? 
Now fhall the pafTenger deem the man deuout. 
What boots it be fo, but the world muft know't ? 
O the fond boafting of vainglorious man : 
Does he the beft, that may the beft be feene ? 
Who euer gives a paire of velvet fhooes 
To th' fiofy rood: or liberally allowes : 
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But a new rope, to ring the Couure-feti Bell, 
But he defires that his great deed may dwell, 
Or grauen in the Chancel-window-glaffe, 
Or in the lading tomb of plated brafle. 
For he that doth fo few deferuing deeds, 
T'were fure his beft fue for fuch larger meeds. 
Who would inglorious Hue, inglorious die, 
And might eternize his names memorie ? 
And he that cannot brag of greater ftore, 
Muft make his fomewhat much, and little more. 
Nor can good My/on weare on his left hond, 
A iignet ring of Briftol-diainond : 
But he muft cut his gloue, to fhew his pride. 
That his trim lewel might be better fpide : 
And that men mought fome Burgejfe him repute, 
With Satten fleeues hath grac'd his fackclotli fute. 

E 4 SAT. 
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T~^Ie on all Curtefie and vnruly windes, 

•*- Two onely foes that faire disguifement findes. 

Strange curfe / But fit for fuch a fickle age, 

When Scalpes are fubject to fuch vaffalage. 

Late trauailing along in London way, 

Mee met, as feem'd by his disguis'd aray, 

A luftie Courtier, whofe curled head. 

With abron locks was fairely furniflied. 

I him faluted in our lauifh wife : 

He anfweres my vntimely courtifies. 

His bonnet vaird, ere euer he could thinke, 

Th* unruly winde blowes off his Periwinke. 

He lights, and runs, and quickly hath him fped. 

To ouertake his ouerrunning head. 

The 
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The fportfuU winde, to mocke the Headlefle man, 
Toffes apace his pitch'd Rogerian : 
And ftraight it to a deeper ditch hath blowne : 
There muft my yonker fetch his waxen crowne. 
I lookt, and laught, whiles in his raging minde, 
He curst all Curiefie, and vnruly zvind^.] 
I lookt, and laught, and much I meruailed, 
To fee so large a Caus-way in his head 
And me bethought, that when it firft begon, 
Twas fome fhroad Autumne, that so bar'd the bone. 
Is't not fweete pride, when men their crownes must 
With that which ierks the hams of euery iade ((hade 
Or floor-ftrowd locks from off the Barbers (heares ? 
But waxen crownes well gree with borrowed haires. 

SAT. 
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WHen Gullion di'd (who knowes not Guttion f) 
And his drie foule arriu'd at Acheron^ 
He faire befought the Feryman of hell 
That he might drink to dead PantagrueL 
Charon was afraid lead thirftie Gullion^ 
Would haue drunke drie the riuer Acherofi, 
Yet last confented for a little hyre, 
And downe he dips his chops deepe in the myre, 
And drinks, and drinks, and fwallows in the ftreeme, 
Vntill the ftiallow (hores all naked feeme. 
Yet ftill he drinkes, nor can the Botemans cries, 
Nor crabbed oares, nor prayers make him rife. 
So long he drinkes, till the black Carauelly 
Stands ftill faft grauel'd on the mud of hell. 

There 
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There (land they ftill, nor can go, nor retyre, 
Tho greedie ghofts quicke pafTage did require. 
Yet (land they ftill, as tho they lay at rode, 
Till Gullion his bladder would vnlode. 
They ftand, and waite, and pray for that good houre : 
Which when it came, they failed to the fhore. 
But neuer fince dareth the Feryman, 
Once intertaine the ghoft of GuUian. 
Drinke on drie foule, and pledge fir Gullion : 
Drinke to all healths, but drinke not to thine owne. 

Defunt nonnulla. 

SAT. 
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SEeft thou how gayly my yong maister goes, 
Vaunting himfelfe vpon his rifing toes, 
And pranks his hand vppon his daggers fide, 
And picks his glutted teeth fince late Noon-tide ? 
Tis Ruffio : Trow'ft thou where he din'd to-day : 
In footh I faw him fit with Duke Humfray. 
Many good welcoms, and much Gratis cheere, 
Keepes he for euerie ftraggling Caualiere : 
An open houfe, haunted with great refort, 
Long feruice mixt with Muficall difport 
Manie faire yonker with a fether'd creft 
Choofes much rather be his (hot free gueft, 
To fare fo freely with fo little coft, 
Then (lake his Twelue-pence to a meaner hoft, 

Hadft 
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Hadft thou not told me, I fhould furely fay, 

He touch't no meat of all this liue-long day. 

For fure me thought, yet that was but a gheffe, 

His eyes feeme funke for verie hollowneffe, 

But could he haue (as I did it miflake) 

So little in his purfe, fo much vpon his backe : 

So nothing in his maw : yet feemeth by his belt, 

That his gaunt gut, no too much Huffing felt. 

Seeft thou how fide it hangs beneath his hip f 

Hunger, and Juauie Iran makes girdles flip. 

Yet for all that, how ftifly ftrits he by. 

All trapped in the new-found brauerie. 

The Nuns of new-woon Cales his bonnet lent, 

In lieu of their fo kind a Conquerment. 

What needed he fetch that from farthest Spaine^ 

His Grandanie could haue lent with leiTer paine ? 

Though he perhaps neuer paft the English fliore ; 

Yet faine would counted be a Conquerour. 

His haire French lik^^ flares on his frighted hed. 

One locke, Amazon-like^ difheueled : 
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As if he ment to weare a natiue cord, 

If chaunce his Fates ihould him tliat bane afford. 

All Brittijh bare vpon the bridled skin, 

Clofe notched is his beard both lip and chin : 

His linnen collar Labyrinthian-itt^ 

Whofe thoufand double turnings neuer met : 

His fleeues halfe hid with tlhoyr-Pineonings, 

As if he ment to flie with linnen wings. 

But when I looke and caft mine eyes below. 

What monfter meets mine eyes in humane fhow ? 

So (lender waft, with fuch an Abbots loyne, 

Did neuer fober Nature fure conioyne. 

Lik'ft a ftrawne fear-crow in the new-fowne field, 

Reard on fome fticke, the tender com to fhield : 

Or if that femblance fuite not euerie deale, 

Like a broad fhak-forke with a flender fteale. 

Defpifed Nature fuit them once aright, 

Their bodie to their cote : both now mif-dight : 

Their bodie to their clothes might Ihapen bee, 

That nill their clothes fhape to their bodie 

Meane 
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Meane while I wonder at fo prowd a backe, 
Whiles th* emptie guts lowd rumblen for long lacke, 
The belUe enuieth the backs bright glee, 
And murmurs at fuch inequalitie ; 
The backe appeares vnto the partiall eine, 
The plaintiue belly pleads they bribed beene : 60 

And he for want of better Aduocate, 
Doth to the eare his iniurie relate. 
The backe infulting ore the bellies need, 
Sales : thou thy felfe, I others eyes muft feed. 
The maw, the guts, all inward parts, complaine 
The backs great pride, and their owne fecret paine. 
Ye witleffe gallants, I belhrew your hearts, 
That fets fuch difcord twixt agreeing parts, 
Which neuer can be fet at onement more, 
Vntill the mawes wide mouth be ftopt with ftore. 70 

THE 
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THE CONCLVSION 
Of All 

THtis haue I writ in fmootlier Cedar tree^ 
So gentle Satyrs, pendfo eqfily. 
Henceforth I write in crabbed oake-tree rifides. 
Search titey tftat meane thefecret meaning finde. 
Hold out ye guiltie, and ye galled hides, 
And meete my far-fetcK t Jlripes with ivaiting fides, 
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The Authors Charge To His 
SATYRES 

Ye luck-lejfe Ryntes, witam not vnkindly fpight 
Begot longjince of Trueth and holy Rage, 
Lye Juere in wombe offilefice and still Night 
Vntill the broyles of next vfiquiet age : 
TJiat which is others graue, fhalbe your wombe, 
And tliat which beares you, your eternall Toombe, 

Ceafe ere ye gin, and ere ye Hue be dead, 

A fid die and Hue ere euer ye be borne, 

A fid be not bore, ere ye be buried. 

Then after liue,fithyou haue dy'd beforfie, 
When I am dead afid rottcft in the dufi, 
Tliefi gifi to Hue, atid leaue xvhen others lujl. 

For when I die, s/uill Enuie die with mce 

A fid lie dcepe ftnotlurcd with fny Marblc-Jlofie, 

Which while I Hue cannot be done to dye, 
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NoYy if your life gin ere my life be done. 

Will hardly yeeld f await my mourning hearfe^ 
But for my dead corps change my lining verfe, 

WJiatfhall tlte afhes of my fenseleffe vrne, 
Neede to regard the rauing world aboue. 
Sith afterwards I neuer can returne 
Tofeele t/te force of Itatred or of loue f 

Ok, ifmyfoule could fee tltcir Post-hume fpight. 
Should it not ioy and triumph in the fight ? 

What eiter eye fhalt fituie this hatefull fcrole 
After tlie date of my deare Exequies, 
Ahpitly thou my playning Orplianes dole 
Tliatfaine would fee thefunne before it dies: 
It dyde before, now let it Hue againe, 
Then let it dicy and bide some factious baTte, 

Satis eft potuiffc videri. 
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SAT. I. 

Che baiar vuol, bat. 





WHo dares vpbraid thefe open rimes of mine 
With blindfold Aguines, or darke Venujine f 
Or rough-hew'ne Tereti/mes writ in th'antique vain 
Like an old Saiyre, and new Flaccian t 
Which who reads thrife, & rubs his rugged brow, 
And deepe intendeth euery doubtfull row, 
Scoring the margent with his blazing ftars 
And hundredth crooked interlinears, 
(Like to a Merchants debt-role new defac't 
When fome crack'd Manour croft his book at laft) 
Should all in rage the curfe-beat page out-riue, 
And in ech duft-heape bury mee aliue 

B 2. Stam- 
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Stamping like Bucepliall^ whofe flackned raines 
And bloody fet-Iockes fry with feuen mens braines ; 
More cruell than the crauon Satyres ghost, 
That bound dead bones vnto a burning pod, 
Or fome more ftraight-lac'd luror of the reft, 
Impannel'd of an Holy-fax inqueft ; 
Yet well bethought ftoops down and reads a new : 
The beft lies low and loathes the (hallow view, 
Quoth old Eudetnon, when his gout-fwolne fift 
Gropes for his double Ducates in his chist : 
Then buckle close his careleiTe 1yds once morei 
To pofe the pore-blind fnake of Epidaore. 
That Lyncius may be match't with Goulards fight, 
That fees not Paris for the houfes height ; 
Or wilie Cypptis^ that can winke and fnort 
Whiles his wife dallies on MiBcenas fkort ; 
Yet when hee hath my crabbed pamphlet red 
As oftentimes as Phillip hath beene dead. 
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Bids all the Furies haunt each peeuifli line 
That thus haue rackt their friendly readers eyne ; 
Worfe than the Logogryphes of later times, 
Or Hundred Riddles fhak't to fleeue-leffe rimes ; 
Should I endure these curies and difpight 
While no mans eare (hould glow at what I write ? 
Labeo is whip't, and laughs mee in the face : 
Why ? for I fmite and hide the galled place. 
Gird but the Cynicks Helmet on his head, 
Cares he for Talus or his flayle of lead ? 
Long as the crafty Cuttle lieth fure 
In the blacke Claude of his thicke vomiture ; 
Who lift complaine of wronged faith or fame 
When hee may fliift it to anothers name ? 
Caluus can fcratch his elbow, and can fmile, 
That thrift-leffe Pontice bites his lip the while. 
Yet I intended in that felfe deuife. 
To checke the churle for his known couetlfe. 
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Ech points his ftraight fore-finger to his friend, 

Like the blind Diall on the Belfrey end : 5^ 

Who turns it homeward to fay, this is I, 

As bolder Socrates in the comedy ? 

But fingle out, and fay once plat and plaine 

That coy Matrona is a Curtizan, 

Or thou false Cryspiis chokd'ft thy wealthie gueft, 

Whiles hee lay fnoring at his midnight reft, 

And in thy dung-cart did'ft the carcaffe ftirine. 

And deepe intombe it in Port-e/quiline. 

Proud Trebius liu's for all his princely gate 

On third-hand fuits, and fcrapings of the plate. 60 

Titius knew not where to (hroude his head 

Vntill he did a dying widow wed 

Whiles ihee lay doting on her deathes bed. 

And now hath purchafd lands with one nights paine 

And on the morrow woes and weds againe. 

Now fee I fire-flakes fparkle from his eyes 

Like 
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Like a Comets tayle in th'angry skies, 

His pouting cheeks puflfe vp aboue his brow 

Like a fwollen Toad touch't with the Spyders blow ; 

His mouth ihrinks fideward like a fcomfuU Playfe, 70 

To take his tired Eares ingratefuU place : 

His eares hang lauing like a new-lugg'd fwine 

To take fome counfell of his griued eyne. 

Now laugh I loud, and breake my splene to fee 

This pleafing paflime of my poefie, 

Much better than a Paris-garden Beare, 

Or prating puppet on a Theatere, 

Or Mimoes whiflling to his tabouret 

Selling a laughter for a cold meales meate. 

Go to then ye my facred Semones, 80 

And pleafe me more, the more ye do difpleafe ; 

Care we for all thofe bugs of ydle feare ? 

For Tigels grinning on the Theater, 

Or fear-babe threatnings of the rafcal crue, 

B4. Or 
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Or wind-fpent verdicts of each Ale-knights view ? 
What euer breft doth freeze for fuch falfe dread, 
Befhrow his bafe white liuer for his meede. 
Fond were that pitie, and that fear were fin, 
To fpare waft leaues that fo deferued bin. 
Those toothleffe Toyes that dropt out by mif-hap, 
Bee but as lightning to a thunder-clap : 
Shall then that foule infamous Cyneds hide 
Laugh at the purple wales of others fide ? 
Not, if he were as neere, as by report. 
The ftewes had wont to be to the Tenis-court, 
Hee that while thoufands enuie at his bed, 
Neighs after Bridals and frefli mayden-heade ; 
While flauifti Tuno dares not looke awry 
To frown at fuch imperious riualrye, 
Not tho (hee fees her wedding lewels dreft 
To make new Braclets for a ftrumpets wreft, 
Or like fome ftrange difguised Mejfcdine^ 
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Hires a nights lodging of his concubine ; 
Whether his twilight-torch of loue do call 
To reuils of vncleanly Musically 
Or midnight plaies, or Tauems of new wine, 
Hy ye white Aprons to your Land-Lords figne ; 
When all, faue tooth-lefTe age or infancie, 
Are fummon'd to the Court of Venerie. 
Who lift excufe ? when chaifter dames can hyre 
Some fnout-faire ftripling to their Apple-fquire : 
Whom ftaked vp like to fome ftallion-fteede 
They keepe with Egs and Oysters for the breede. 
O Lucine I barren Caia hath an heire 
After her husband's dozen yeares defpaire. 
And now the bribed mid-wife fweares apace, 
The baftard babe doth beare his fathers face. 
But hath not Lelia paft hir virgine yeares ? 
For modeft (hame (God wot) or penall feares. 
He tels a Merchant tidings of a prife, 
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That tels Cynedo of such nouelties, 
Worth little leffe than landing of a Whale, 
Or Gades fpoyles, or a churles funerale : 
Go bid the baines and point the bridall day, 
His broking Baud hath got a noble prey[:] 
A vacant tenement, an honeft dowre 
Can fit his pander for her paramoure. 
That hee, bafe wretch, may clog his wit-old head 
And giue him hanfell of his Hymen-bed. 
Ho ! all ye Females that would liue vnfhent 
Fly from the reach of Cyneds regiment, 
If Trent be drawn to dregs, and Law refufe, 
Hence, ye hot lechour, to the fteaming ftewes. 
Tyber the famous linke of Christendome 
Turn thou to Thames & Thames run towards Rome : 
What euer damned ftreame but thine were meete 
To quench his lulling liuers boyling heate ? 
Thy double draught may quench his dog daies rage 

With 
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With some ftale Bacchis^ or obfequious page, 
When writhen Lena makes her fale-fet (howes 
Of wooden Venus with faire limned browes ; 
Or like him more fome vailed Matrons face, 
Or trained prentife trading in the place : 
The clofe adultrefle where hir name is red 
Corns crauling from her husbands lukewarme bed, 
Her carrion skin bedaub'd with odours fweete, 
Groping the poftem with her bared feet. 
Now play the Satyre who so lift for mee, 
Valetitine felfe, or fome as chart as hee. 
In vaine (he wifheth long Alchmcenaes night, 
Curfing the harty dawning of the light, 
And with her cruell Ladie-ftarre vprofe 
Shee feekes hir third rouft on hir filent toes, 
Befmeared all with loathfome fmoke of lurt 
Like Acherons fteemes, or fmoldring fulpher duft : 
Yet all day fits fhee fimpring in her mew 
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Like fome chaft dame, or fhrined faynct in (hew, 

Whiles hee lies wallowing with a weftie hed 

And palifh carkafle, on his Brothel-bed, 

Till his fait bowels boyle with poyfonous fire, 160 

Right Hercules with his fecond Deianire. 

O Esculape ! how rife is phificke made. 

When ech BraiTe-bafen can profeffe the trade 

Of ridding pockie wretches from their paine, 

And doe the beaftly cure for ten-groats gaine ? 

Al these & more deferue some blood-drawne lines : 

But my fixe Cords beene of too loofe a twine. 

Stay till my beard (hall fweepe myne aged breft, 

Then (hall I feeme an awfuU Satyrijl : 

While now my rimes reli(h of the Ferule ftill, 170 

Some nofe-wise Pedant faith ; whofe deepe-sene skil 

Hath three times conftrued either Flaccus ore. 

And thrife rehearsed them in his Triuiall floare, 

So let them taxe mee for my hote-bloodes rage, 

Rather than fay I doted in my age. 

Arca- 
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OLd driueling Lolio drudges all he can, 
To make his eldefl fonne a Gentleman. 
Who can defpaire that fees another thriue, 
By lone of twelve-pence to an Oyster-wiue ? 
When a craz'd fcaffold, and a rotten ftage, 
Was all rich Nonius his heritage. 
Nought fpendeth he for feare, nor fpares for coft : 
And all he fpends and fpaires befide is loft ; 
Himfelfe goes patched like fome bare Cottyer^ 
Least he might ought the future flocke appeyre. 
Let giddie Cosmius change his choyce aray, 
Like as the Turke his Tents thirfe in a day, 
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And all to fun and ayre his fuites vntold 

From fpitfuU mothes, and frets, and hoary mold, 

Bearing his paune-layd lands vpon his backe 

As Snailes their (hels, or pedlers do their packe : 

Who cannot (hine in tiffues and pure gold, 

That hath his lands and patrimony fold ? 

Lolioes fide-cote is rough Pampilian^ 

Guilded with drops that downe the bofome ran, 

White Carfy hofe, patched on eyther knee, 

The very emblem of good hufbandrie, 

And a knit night-cap made of courfeft twine, 

With two long labels button'd to his chin ; 

So rides he mounted on the market-day 

Vpon a ftraw-ftuft pannel, all the way, 

With a maund charg*d with houfhold merchandife 

With egs, or white-meate, from both Dayries : 

And with that byes he roft for funday-noone. 

Proud how he made that weeks prouifion : 
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Elfe he is ftall fed on the worky-day 

With browne-bread crufts foftened in fodden whey, 

Or water grewell, or thofe paups of meale 

That Mara makes his SimuU, and Cybeale: 

Or once a weeke perhaps, for nouelty, 

Reez'd Bacon foords (hall feaft his familie ; 

And weens this more than one e^e cle'ft in twaine 

To feall fome patrone and his Chappelaine : 

Or more than is fome hungry gallants dole, 

That in a dearth runs fneaking to an hole, 

And leaues his man and dog to keepe his hall 

Leafl the wilde roome fhould run forth of the wall. 

Good man ! him lift not fpend his idle meales 

In quinfing Plouers, or in wining Quales ; 

Nor toot in Cheap-fide baskets earne and late 

To fet the firft tooth in fome nouell-cate. (pleafe 

Let fweete-mouth'd Mercia bid what crowns flie 

For halfe-red cherries, or greene garden peafe, 

Or 
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Or the first Artichoks of all the yeare, 
To make so lauifti coft for little cheare : 
When Lolio feafteth in his reueling fit, 
Some fterued pullen fcoures the rufted fpitt. 
For else how fliould his fonne maintained bee, 
At Ins of Court or of the Chancerie : 
There to leame Law, and courtly carriage, 
To make amendes for his meane parentage. 
Where he vnknowne and ruffling as he can, 
Goes currant each-where for a Gentleman ? 
While yet he rousteth at some vncouch signe, 
Nor neuer red his tenures second line ? 
What Brokers loufy wardrop cannot reach, 
With tiffued paines to pranck ech peafants breech ? 
Couldft thou but giue the wall, the cap, the knee, 
To proud Sartorio that goes ftradling by, 
Wer*t not the needle pricked on his fleeue 
Doth by good hap the fecret watch-word giue ? 
But hear'ft thou Lolioes fonne, gin not thy gate, 
Vntill the euening Oule or bloody-batt. 

Neuer 
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Neuer vntill the lamps of Paules beene light, 

And niggard lantemes fliade the Moone-fliine night ; 7^ 

Then when the guiltie bankrupt, in bolde dreade, 

From his clofe Cabin thrufts his (hrinking heade, 

That hath beene long in fhady Ihelter pent 

Imprisoned for feare of prifonment 

May be some ruffet-cote Parochian 

Shall call thee cofen, friend, or countryman, 

And for thy hoped fill crofling the ftreete, 

Shall in thy fathers name his god-son greete[:] 

Could neuer man worke thee a worfer fliame 

Then once to minge thy fathers odious name, 80 

Whofe mention were alike to thee as leeue, 

As a Catch-pols iift vnto a Bankrupts fleeue ; 

Or an Hos ego, from old PetrarcJis fpright 

Vnto a Plagiarie fonnet-wright. 

There foone as he can kifTe his hand in gree, 

And with good grace bow it below the knee, 
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Or make a Spanijh face with fauning cheere, 

With th* Iland-Conge like a Caualier, 

And (hake his head, and cringe his necke and fide, 

Home hyes he in his fathers farme to bid. 9^ 

The Tenants wonder at their land-Lords Sonne, 

And bleffe them at fo fudden comming on, 

More then who vies his pence to view some tricke 

Of ftrange Moroccoes dumbe arithmeticke, 

Or the young Elephant, or two-tayl'd fteere, 

Or the rig*d Camell, or the Fidling Frere. 

Nay then his Hodge fhall leaue the plough & waine, 

And buy a booke, and go to fchoole againe : 

Why mought not he afwell as others done, 

Rife from his Fejlue to his Littleton t lOO 

Fooles, they may feed with words & Hue by ayre, 

That climbe to honour by the Pulpits ftayre : 

Sit feauen yeares pining in an Anchores cheyre. 

To win fome patched Ihreds of Miniuere, 

And 
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And feuen more plod at a Patrons tayle, 

To get a gelded Chappels cheaper fayle. 

Old Lolio fees and laugheth in his fleeue, 

At the great hope they and his ftate doe giue. 

But that which glads and makes him proud' (I of all, 

Is when the brabling neighbours on him call, no 

For counfell in some crabbed cafe of law, 

Or some Indentments, or fome bond to draw : 

His Neighbours goofe hath grazed on his Lea, 

What action mought be entred in the plea ? 

So new falne lands haue made him in requed, 

That now he lookes as lofty as the beft. 

And well done Lolio, like a thriftie fyre, 

T'were pitty but thy fonne fhould prooue a fquire. 

How I fore fee in many ages paft, 

When Lolioes caytiue name is quite defa'ft, 1 20 

Thine heire, thine heyres heyre, & his heyre againe 

From out the loynes of carefuU Lolian, 

C 2 Shall 
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Shall climbe vp to the Chancell pewes on hie, 
And rule and raigne in their rich Tensmcie ; 
When pearch't aloft to perfeft their eftate 
They racke their rents vnto a treble rate ; 
And hedge in all the neighbour common-lands, 
And clodge their flauish tenants with commaunds, 
Whiles they poore foules, with feeling fighs coplain 
And wi(h old Lolio were aliue againe, 1 30 

And praife his gentle foule, and wifh it well 
And of his friendly facts full often tell. 
His father dead, tuHi, no it was not hee, 
He findes recordes of his great pedigree, 
And tels how first his famous Ancestor 
Did come in long fince with the Conquerour. 
Nor hath some bribed Herald firft aflign'd 
His quartered Armes and creft of gentle kinde, 
The Scottifli barnacle, (if I might choofe,) 
That of a worme doth waxe a winged goofe ; 140 

Nathe* 
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NathelefTe fome hungry fquire for hope of good 
Matches the churles Sonne into gentle blood, 
Whofe fonne more iuftly of his gentry boafls 
Than who were borne at two pide-painted poftes ; 
And had fome traunting Merchant to his fyre 
That trafiqu'd both by water and by fyre. 
O times 1 fince euer Rome did Kings create, 
BrafTe Gentlemen, and Ccsfars Laureate. 

C 3 Fuimus 
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Fuimus trees, 

VEL 
Vix ea nojlra. 




WHat boots it Poniice, tho thou could'ft dif- 
Of a long golden line of Ancestors ? (courfe 
Or (hew their painted faces gaylie dreft, 
From euer fince before the last conqueft ; 
Or tedious Bead-roles of defcended bloody 
From Father laphet fince Deucalions flood, 
Or call fome old Church-windowes to record 
The age of thy fayre armes, 
Or find fome figures halfe obliterate 
In rain-beat marble neare to the Church-gate, 

Vpon 
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Vpon a croffe-leg'd Toombe : what boots it thee 
To fliew the rufted Buckle that did tie 
The Garter of thy g^eateft grand-fires knee ? 
What to referue their reliques many yeares, 
Their filuer-spurs, or fpils of broken fpeares ; 
Or cyte olde Oclands verfe, how they did weild 
The wars in Turwin^ or in Tumey field ? 
And if thou canft in picking ftrawes engage, 
In one halfe day thy fathers heritage, 
Or hide what euer treafures he the[e] got, 
In some deepe Cock-pit ; or in desperate Lot 
Vpon a fixe-fquare peece of luorie, 
Throw both thy felfe and thy pofteritie ? 
Or if (O (hame !) in hired Harlots bed 
Thy wealthie heyre-dome thou haue buried : 
Then Pontice little boots thee to difcourfe 
Of a long golden line of Anceftors. 
Ventrous Fortunio his farme hath fold, 
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And gads to Guione land to fiih for gold, 

Meeting perhaps, if Oretioque denye, 

Some ftragling pinnace of Polonian Rie. 

Then comes home floting with a filken fayle, 

That Seueme Ihaketh with his Canon-peale ; 

Wiser Raymundus in his clofet pent, 

Laughs at fuch danger and aduenturement ; 

When halfe his lands are fpent in golden fmoke, 

And now his fecond hopefull glaffe is broke. 

But yet, if haply his third fornace hold, 

Deuoteth all his pots and pans to gold ; 

So fpend thou Pontice^ if thou canft not fpare, 

Like some flout fea-man or Philofopher ; 

And were thy fathers gentle ? that's their praife, 

No thanke to thee by whom their name decays ; 

By vertue got they it, and valourous deed. 

Do thou fo Pontice, and be honoured : 

But elfe looke how their vertue was their owne, 
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Not capable of propagation, 

Right so their titles beene, nor can be thine, 

Whofe ill deferts might blanke their golden line. 

Tell me, thou gentle Troian ; doft thou prife 5^ 

Thy brute beafts worth by their dams qualities ? 

Sa/ft thou this Colt shall prooue a fwift-pac*d deed, 

Onely because a lennet did him breed ? 

Or fay'st thou this fame Horffe fhall win the prize, 

Becaufe his dame was swifted Trunchefice, 

Or RunceucUl his syre ; himfelfe a Galloway ? 

Whiles like a tireling lade he lags half-way ; 

Or whiles thou feed fome of thy Stallion'race, 

Their eyes boar'd out, masking the Millers-maze, 

Like to a Scythian flaue fworne to the payle ; 60 

Or dragging froathy barrels at his tayle } 

Albee wife Nature in her prouidence. 

Wont in the want of reafon and of fence. 

Traduce the natiue vertue with the kind, 

Making 
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Making all brute and fenceleiTe things inclin'd 
Vnto their caufe, or place where they were fowne ; 
That one is like to all, and all like one. 
Was neuer Foxe, but wylie cubs begets, 
The Beare his feirce-neffe to his brood befets ; 
Nor fearefuU Hare fals out of Lyons feed, 
Nor Eagle wont the tender Doue to breed ; 
Greet euer wont the Cyprefle fad to beare, 
AcJteron banks the palifh popelare ; 
The Palme doth rifely rife in lury field, 
And Alphcus waters nought but Oliues wild. 
Afopus breeds big Bul-rufhes alone, 
Meander heath ; Peaches by Nilus growne ; 
An English Wolfe, an Irish Toad to fee. 
Were as a chaft-man nurs'd in Italy, 
And now when Nature giues another guide. 
To humane kind that in his bofome bides : 
Aboue inftinct, his reafon and difcourfe, 
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His beeing better, is his life the worfe ? 

Ah me! how feldome fee we fonnes fucceed 

Their Fathers praife in proweffe and great deed ? 

Yet certes if the Syre be ill inclined, 

His faults befal his fonnes by courfe of kind. 

Scaurus was couetous ; his fonne not fo, 

But not his pared nayle will hee foregoe : 

Florian the fyre did women loue alife, 

And fo his fonne doth too, all, but his wife : 

Brag of thy Fathers faults, they are thine owne ; 

Brag of his lands, if thofe be not forgone : 

Brag of thine owne good deeds, for they are thine, 

More than his life, or lands, or golden line. 
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CAn I not touch fome vpftart carpet-fhield 
Of Lolids fonne, that neuer faw the field, 
Or taxe wild Pontice for his Luxuries^ 
But ftraight they tell mee of Tiresias eyes ? 
Or luckleffe Collingborns feeding of the crowes, 
Or hundreth Scalps which T/iames ftill vnderflowes ? 
But ftraight Sigalion nods and knits his browes, 
And winkes and waftes his warning hand for feare, 
And lisps fome filent letters in my eare ? 
Haue I not vow'd for fhunning such debate 
(Pardon ye Satyres) to degenerate ? 
And wading low in this plebeian lake 

That 
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That no fait waue shall froath vpon my backe. 

Let LabeOf or who elfe list for mee, 

Go loofe his eares and fall to Alchymie, 

Onely, let Gallic giue me leaue a while 

To fchoole him once, or ere I change my ftyle. 

O lawleflfe paunch the caufe of much defpight, 

Through raunging of a currifli appetite, 

When fplenish morsels cram the gaping Maw, 

Withouten diets care, or trencher-law, 

Tho neuer haue I Salerne rimes profeft, 

To be some Ladies trencher-criticke gueft ; 

Whiles each bit cooleth for the Oracle 

Whose fentence charms it with a fyming fpell ; 

Touch not this Coler, that Melancholy 

This bit were drie and hote, that cold and dry ; 

Yet can I set my Gallios dieting, 

A pestle of a Larke, or Plouers wing, 

And wame him not to caft his wanton eyne 
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On grosser Bacon, or fait Haberdine, 

Or dried fliches of fome fmoked Beeue, 

Hang'd on a writhen wythe fince Martins eue, 

Or burnt Larkes heeles, or Rashers raw and greene, 

Or Melancholike liuer of an Hen, 

Which stout Vorano brags to make his feaft, 

And claps his hand on his braue Oftrige-breaft ; 

Then fals to praife the hardy lanizar^ 

That fucks his horfe side thirfting in the warre. 

Laftly to feale vp all that he hath fpoke, 

QuafTes a whole Tunnell of Tabacco fmoke r 

If Martins in boyftrous Buflfes be dreft, 

Branded with Iron plates vpon his breft, 

And poynted on the flioulders, for the noncc^ 

As new-come from the Belgian garrifons : 

What (hall thou need to enuie ought at that, 

When as thou fmellest like a duet Cat ; 

When as thine oyled locks fmooth platted fall, 

Shining 
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Shining like varnisht pictures on a wall. 

When a plum'd Fanne may fhade thy chalked face, 

And lawny drips thy naked bofome grace. 

If brabling Make-fray at ech Fayre and Sife 

Picks quarrels for to fliow his valiantife, 

Straight preffed for an hungry Swizzers pay, 

To thruft his fift to ech part of the fray. 

And piping hote puffes toward the pointed plaine 

With a broad Scot^ or proking spit of Sfayfu, 

Or hoyfeth fayle vp to a forraine fliore, 

That he may Hue a lawleffe Conquerer. 

If fome fuch defperate Hakjler fhall deuife 

To rouze thin Hares-heart from her cowardife, 

As idle children ftriuing to excell 

In blowing bubles from an emptie fhell ; 

Oh Hercules how like to proue a man, 

That all so rath thy warlike life began ? 

Thy mother could thee for thy cradle fet, 
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Her husband's nifty iron corfelet ; 

Whose largh'ng found might rocke her babe to reft 

That neuer plain'd of his vneafie neft[:] 

There did he dreame of drery wars at hand, 

And woke, and fought, & won, ere he could ftand ; 

But who hath feene the Lambs of Tarentiney 

May geffe what Gallio his manners beene ; 

All foft as is the falling thiftle-downe, 

Soft as the fumie ball, or Morrians crowne ; 

Now GalliOf gins thy youthly heat to raigne 

In euery vigorous limme, and fwelling vaine. 

Time bids the[e] raise thine hedftrong thoughts on hy 

To valour and aduenterous chiualry ; 

Pawne thou no gloue for challenge of the deede, 

Nor make thy Quintaine others armed head 

T'enrich the waiting Herald with thy (hame 

And make thy loffe the fcornfuU fcafTolds game. 

Wars ; God forfend ; nay God defend from warre, 

Soone 
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Soone are Sonns fpent, that not foone reared are : 

Gallio may pull me rofes ere they fall, 

Or in his net entrap the Tennis-ball ; 

Or tend his Spar-hauke mantling in her mew, 

Or yelping Begles bufy heeles perfue, 

Or watch a finking corke vpon the fliore, go 

Or halter Finches through a priuie doore, 

Or lift he fpend the time in fportfuU game, 

In daily courting of his louely dame, 

Hange on her lips, melt in her wanton eye, 

Dance in her hand, ioy in her iollity. 

Here's little perill, and much leffer paine, 

So timely Hymen doe the reft reftraine : 

Hy wanton Gallio and wed betime. 

Why should'ft thou leefe the pleafures of thy prime ? 

Seeft thou the Rofe-leaues fall vngathered ? \qq 

Then hye thee wanton Gallio to wed : 

Let Ring and Ferule meet vpon thine hand. 

And 
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And Lucines girdle with her fwathing-bands ; 
Hy thee and giue the world yet one dwarfe more : 
Such as it got when thou thy felfe waft bore : 
Looke not for warning of thy bloomed chin, 
Can neuer happines to[o] foone begin ; 
Virginius vow'd to keepe his Mayden-head, 
And eats chast Lettuce, and drinkes Poppy-feed, 
And smels on Camphyre fasting : and that done, 
Long hath he liu'd, chaft as a vayled Nunne, 
Free as a new-absolued Damofell 
That Frier Cornelius fhriued in his Cell, 
Till now he waxt a toothlesse Bacheler, 
He thaw's like Chancers froftie Taniuere 
And fets a months minde vpon fmiling May, 
And dyes his beard that did his age bewray ; 
Byting on Annis-feede, and Rose-marine, 
Which might the Fume of his rot lungs refine : 
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Now he in Cliarom barge a Bride doth ieeke, 
The maydens mocke, and call him withered Leekc, 
That with a greene tayle hath an hoary head, 
And now he would, and now he cannot wed. 

D 2 Stupet 
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"X T 70uld now that Matho were the Satyriji, 

^ ^ That fome fat bribe might greaze him in the 
For which he need not braule at any barre, (fift 

Nor kiffe the booke to be a periurer ; 
Who elfe would fcorne his filence to haue fold, 
And haue his tongue tyed with firings of Gold ? 
Curius is dead, and buried long fmce, 
And all that loued golden AbJHnence : 
Might he not well repine at his old fee, 
Would he but fpare to fpeake of vfurie ? 
Hirelings enow befide, can be so bafe, 
Tho we fhould fcorne ech bribing varlets brafle ; 

Yet 
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Yet he and I could fhun ech iealous head, 
Sticking our thumbs clofe to our girdle-ftead, 
Tho were they manicled behind our backe, 
Anothers fift can feme our fees to take : 
Yet purfy Euclio chearly fmiling prayde, 
That my (harpe words might curtal their fide trade ; 
For thoufands beene in euery gouernall, 
That Hue by loffe, and rife by others fall. 20 

What euer fickly fheepe fo fecret dies, 
But fome foule Rauen hath befpoke his eyes ? 
What elfe makes N, when his lands are fpent, 
Go (baking like a threedbare malecontent : 
Whose band-leffe Bonnet vailes his ore-grown chin 
And fuUen rags bewray his Morphew'd skin ; 
So (hips he to the woluifh wefterne ile, 
Among the fauage Kernes in fad exile ; 
Or in the Turkijh wars at CcBfars pay 
To rub his life out till the lateft day ; 30 
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Another fhifling gallant to forecaft, 

To gull his hoftefle for a months repaft, 

With fome gal'd Trunck ballac'd with ftraw & (lone 

Left for the paune of his prouifion ; 

Had F, Ihop lyen fallow but from hence, 

His doores clofe feal'd as in fome peftilence, 

Whiles his light heeles their fearfuU flight can take. 

To get fome badge-leffe Blew vpon his backe ? 

TocuUio was a welthie vfurer. 

Such ftore of incomes had he euery yeare, 

By Bushels was he wont to met his coyne, 

As did the olde wife of Trimalcion. 

Could he doe more that finds an idle roome, 

For many hundreth thoufands on a Toombe ? 

Or who reares vp foure free-fchooles in his age, 

Of his old pillage, and damned furplusage ? 

Yet now he fwore by that fweete CrofTe he kift, 

(That filuer crofTe, where hee had facrific'd 
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His coueting foule, by his defires owne doome, 
Daily to die the Diuels Martyrdome) 
His Angels were all flowne vp to their sky, 
And had forfooke his naked Tresurie : 
Farewell AJircea and her weights of gold, 
Vntill his lingering Calends once be told ; 
Nought left behinde but wax & parchment fcroles 
Like Lucians dreame that filuer turn'd to coles : 
Shouldft thou him credit, that nould credit thee ? 
Yes and maiefl: fweare he fwore the verity ; 
The ding-thrift heire, his fhift-got fumme mifpent, 
Comes drouping like a pennylefle penitent, 
And beats his faint fift on Tocullios doore, 
It loft the laft, and now muft call for more. 
Now hath the Spider caught a wandring Flie, 
And drags her captiue at her cruell thie : 
Soone is his arrand red in his pale face, 
Which beares dumbe Charailers of euery cafe, 
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So Cyneds duflcy cheeke and fiery eye, 

And hayre-les brow, tels where he laft did lye ; 

So Matho doth bewray his guilty thought, 

While his pale face doth fay, his caufe is nought. 

Seeft thou the wary Angler trayle along 

His feeble line, foone as some pike too ftrong 

Hath fwallowed the bate that fcornes the fhore, 

Yet now nearehand cannot refift no more : 

So lyeth he aloofe in fmooth pretence, 

To hide his rough intended violence ; 

As he that vnder name of Chrijlmas Cheere, 

Can ftarue his Tenants all th'enfuing yeare : 

Paper and wax (God wot) a weake repay. 

For fuch deepe debts, and downcaft fums as they ; 

Write, feale, deliuer, take, go, fpend and fpeede. 

And yet full heardly could his prefent need 

Part with fuch fumme ; For but as yefter-late 

Did Furnus offer pen-worths at eafie rate, 
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For small disburfment ; He the bankes hath broke, 

And needs mote now fome further playne orelook ; 

Yet ere he goe faine would he be releaft : 

Hy you ye Rauens, hy you to the feaft ; 

Prouided that thy lands are left entyre, 

To be redeemed or ere thy day expire ; 

Then (halt thou teare thofe idle paper-bonds, 

That thus had fettered thy pawned lands. 

Ah, foole ! for fooner fhalt thou fell the reft, 

Then ftake ought for thy former Intereft ; 

When it shall grind thy grating gall for (hame, 

To fee the lands that beare thy Grandfires name, 

Become a dunghill peafants fommer-hali, 

Or lonely Hermits cage inhofpitall ; 

A pining Gourmand, an imperious flaue. 

An horf-leech, barren womb, and gaping grauc, 

A legall thiefe, a bloud-leffe murtherer ; 

A feind incarnate, a false Vfurer, 

Albee 
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Albee fuch mayne extort fcorns to be pent 

In the clay wals of thatched Tenement[;] 

For certes no man of a low degree, 

May bid two gheftes ; or Gout, or Vfurie : 

Vnleffe fome bafe hedge-creeping Collybijl 

Scatters his refufe fcraps on whom he lift, 

For Eafter-gloues, or for a fliroftide Hen, 

Which bought to glue, he takes to fell agen : 

I doe not meane fome glozing Merchants feate, 

That laugheth at the cozened worlds deceipt, 

When as an hundred ftocks lie in his fift, 

He leaks and fmkes, and breaketh when he lift. 

But, Nummius eaf d the needy Gallants care, 

Witli a bafe bargaine of his blowen ware, 

Of fufted hoppes now loft for lacke of fayle, 

Or mold browne-paper tliat could nought auaile : 

Or what he cannot vtter othenvife. 

May pleasure Fridoline for treble price. 

Whiles 
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Whiles his false broker lyeth in the wind, 

And for a prefent Chapman is affign'd, 

The cut-throte wretch for their compacted gaine, 

Buyes all for but one quarter of the mayne ; 

Whiles if he chance to breake his deare-bought day, 

And forfait for default of due repay 

His late intangled lands : Then Fridoline^ 

Buy thee a wallet, and go beg or pine. 

If Mammon felfe fhould euer Hue with men, 

Mammon himfelfe shal be a Citizen. 
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Quid placet ergo. 



IWote not how the world's degenerate, 
That men or know, or like not their eflate : 
Out from the Gades vp to the Eafterne morne, 
Not one but holds his natiue ftate forlorne. 
When comely ftriplings wifli it were their chance, 
For Ccenis diftaflfe to exchange their Lance ; 
And weare curl'd Periwigs, and chalke their face, 
And ftill are poring on their pocket-glaffe. 
Tyr'd with pinn'd Ruffes, & Fans, and partlet ftrips. 
And Bufkes, and Verdingales about their hips ; 
And tread on corked ftilts a prisoners pace. 
And make their Napkin for their fpitting-place. 

And 
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And gripe their waft within a narrow fpan : 
Fond Canisy that would*ft wi(h to be a man ; 
Whose mannish Huf-wiues like their refufe ftate, 
And make a drudge of their vxorius mate, 
Who like a Cot-queene freezeth at the rocke, 
Whiles his breach't dame doth man tlie forren ftock. 
Is't not a fliame to fee ech homely groome 
Sit perched in an idle charriot-roome, 20 

That were not meete fome pannell to beftride, 
Surcingled to a galled Hackneys hide ? 
Ech Muck-worme will be rich with lawleffe gaine, 
Altho he smother vp mowes of feuen yeares graine, 
And hang'd himfelfe when corne grows cheap again ; 
Altho he buy whole Haruefts in the fpring, 
And foyft in falfe ftrikes to the meafuring : 
Altho his (hop be muffled from the light 
Like a day-dungeon, or Cimmerian night : 
Nor full nor fafting can the Carle take reft, 30 
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Whiles his George-NobUs ruften in his Cheft, 
He fleeps but once and dreames of burglarie, 
And wakes and caftes about his frighted eye, 
And gropes for theeues in euery darker (hade, 
And if a mouse but ftirre he cals for ayde. 
The fturdie Plough-man doth the foldier fee, 
All fcarfed with pide colours to the knee, 
Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate. 
And now he gins to loath his former (late : 
Now doth he inly fcorne his Kendall-greene, 
And his patch't Cockers now difpiscd beene. 
Nor lift he now go whiftling to the Carre, 
But fels his Teeme and fetleth to the warre. 
O warre to them that neuer tryde thee fweete ! 
When his dead mate fals groueling at his feete. 
And angry bullets whiftlen at his eare, 
And his dim eyts fee nought but death and drere : 
Oh happy Plough-ma were thy weale well known ; 
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Oh, happy all eftates except his owne ! 
Some dronken rimer thinks his time well fpent, 
If he can liue to fee his name in print : 
Who when he is once flelhed to the Preffe, 
And fees his handfell haue such fayre fucceffe. 
Sung to the wheele, and fung vnto the payle, 
He fends forth thraues of Ballads to the fale. 
Nor then can reft : but volumes vp bodg'd rimes, 
To haue his name talk't of in future times : 
The brainficke youth that feeds his tickled eare 
With fweet-fauc'd lies of some falfe Traueiler, 
Which hath the Spanish Decades red a while ; 
Or whet-ftone leafings of old MaundeuiU, 
Now with difcourses breakes his mid-night fleepe, 
Of his aduentures through the Indian deepe, 
Of all their massy heapes of golden mines, 
Or of the antique Toombs of Palestine ; 
Or of Damafcus magike wall of glaffe, 
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Of Salomon his fweating piles of Braflfe, 

Of the bird Rue that beares an Elephant : 

Of Mer-maids that the Southerne feas do haunt : 

Of head-leffe men ; of fauage Cannibals ; 70 

The fafhion of their Hues and Gouemals : 

What monftrous Cities there erected bee, 

Cayro^ or the Citie of the Trinitie : 

Now are they dung-hill cocks that haue not feene 

The bordering Alpes, or elfe the Neighbour Rhene, 

And now he plyes the newes-fuU Grafhopper, 

Of voyages and ventures to enquire. 

His land morgag'd, He fea-beat in the way 

Wifhes for home a thoufand fithes a day : 

And now he deemes his home-bred fare as leefe 80 

As his parch't Bisket, or his barreld Beefe : 

Mong'ft all these fturs of difcontented ftrife, 

Oh let me lead an Academicke life, 

To know much, and to thinke we nothing know ; 

Nothing 
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Nothing to haue, yet thinke we haue enough, 
In skill to want, and wanting feeke for more, 
In weale not want, nor wifli for greater ftore ; 
Enuye ye Monarchs with your proud exceffe 
At our low Sayle, and our hye Happineffe. 

Lib, 4. Finis, 
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Sit poena merenti. 




PArdon ye glowing eares ; Needs will it out, 
Tho brazen wals compafd my tongue about, 
As thicke as wealthy Scrobioes quicke-fet rowes 
In the wide Common that he did inclofe. 
Pull out mine eyes, if I ftiall fee no vice. 
Or let me fee it with detefting eyes. 
Renowmed Aquine, now I follow thee, 
Farre as I may for feare of ieopardie : 
And to thy hand yeeld vp the luye-tmce, 
From crabbed Perjius^ and more fmooth Horace ; 
Or from that flirew, the Roman poeteffe, 
That taught her goflfips learned bitterneflfe, 
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Or Luciles Mufe whom thou didft imitate^ 

Or Menips olde, or Pafquillers of late. 

Yet name I not Mutius^ or Tigilline ; 

Tho they deferue a keener ftile then mine ; 

Nor meane to ranfacke vp the quiet graue ; 

Nor bume dead bones, as he example gaue, 

I taxe the lining, let dead alhes reft, 

Whose faults are dead, and nayled in their cheft ; 

Who can refraine, that's guiltlefle of their crime^ 

Whiles yet he liues in such a cruell time. 

When Titios grounds, that in his Grand-fires dales 

But one pound fine, one penny rent did raife^ 

A fommer-fnow-ball, or a winter-rofe, 

Is growne to thoufands as the world now goes : 

So thrift and time fets other things on flote^ 

That now his fonne foups in a filken cote, 

Whose Grandfire happily a poore hungry Swayne, 

Beg'd some caft Abby in the Churches wa3me 

And 
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And but for that, what euer he may vaunt, 

Who knowes a Monke, had beene a Mendicant ; 

While freezing Matho^ that for one leane fee, 

Wont terme ech Terme the Terme of Hilarie^ 

May now in deed of thofe his Ample fees ; 

Get the fee-fimples of fayre Manneryes. 

What, did he counterfait his Princes hand, 

For fome ftreaue Lord-fhip of concealed land ? 

Or on ech Michaell, and Lady-day, 

Tooke he deepe forfaits for an houres delay ? 

And gain'd no leffe by fuch iniurious braule, 

Than Gamius by his fixt wiues buriall ? 

Or hath he wonne fome wider Intereft, 

By hoary charters from his Grandfires cheft, 

Which late fome bribed Scribe for flender wage, 

Writ in the Characters of another age, 

That Ploydon felfe might ftammer to rehearfe, 

Whofe date ore lookes three Centuries of yeares ; 
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Who euer yet the Trackes of weale fo tride, 

But there hath beene one beaten way befide ? 50 

He, when he lets a Leafe for life, or yeares, 

(As neuer he doth vntill the date expeares ; 

For when the full ftate in his fill doth lie, 

He may take vantage of the vacancie,) 

His Fine affords fo many trebled pounds, 

As he agreeth yeares to leafe his grounds : 

His Rent in faire refpondence must arife, 

To double trebles of his one yeares price ; 

Of one bayes breadth, God wot, a filly cote, 

Whofe thatched fpars are furr'd with fluttilh fotte 60 

A whole inch thick ; fhining like Black-moors brows 

Through fmok that down the head-les barrel blows. 

At his beds-feete feeden his flailed teme. 

His swine beneath, his puUen ore the beame : 

A ftarued Tenement, fuch as I geffe, 

Stand ftragling in the wafts of Holdernesse^ 

Or 
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Or such as fhiuer on a Peake-hill fide. 

When Marc/us lungs beate on their turfe-clad hide : 

Such as nice Lipfius would grudge to fee, 

Aboue his lodging in wild West-phalye : ^o 

Or as the Saxon King his Court might make, 

When his fides playned of the Neat-heards cake. 

Yet muft he haunt his greedy Land-lords hall, 

With often prefents at ech Feftiuall ; 

With crammed Capons euery New-yeares morne, 

Or with greene-cheefes when his flieep are (home 

Or many maunds-full of his mellow fruite, 

To make fome way to win his waighty fuite. 

Whom cannot gifts at laft caufe to relent, 

Or to win fauour, or flee punifhment ? 80 

When griple Patrons turne their fturdie fteele 

To waxe, when they the golden flame doe feele ; 

When grand Macmas cafts a glauering eye 

On the cold present of a Poefie : 

And 
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And leall he might more frankly take then giue, 

Gropes for a french crowne in his emptie fleeue : 

Thence Clodius hopes to fet his ftioulders free. 

From the light burden of his Naperie, 

The fmiling Land-lord ftiowes a funshine face, 

Paining that he will grant him further grace ; 

And lear's like JEfops Foxe vpon a Crane, 

Whofe necke he craues for his Chirurgian \ 

So lingers off the leafe vntill the laft, 

What recks he then of paines or promife pad ? 

Was euer fether, or fond womans mind, 

More light then words ; the blafts of idle wind ? 

What's fib or fire, to take the gentle flip ; 

And in th' Exchequer rot for furety-fliip ; 

Or thence thy flarued brother Hue and die 

Within the cold Cole-Jtarbour fanctuarie ? 

Will one from Scots-banke bid but one grote more, 

My old Tenant may be turned out of doore, 
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Tho much he spent in th' rotten roofes repayre, 
In hope to haue it left vnto his heyre ; 
Tho many a loade of Marie and Manure led, 
Reuiu'd his barren leas, that earfl lay dead. 
Were he as Furius, he would defie 
Such pilfring flips of Pety land-lordrye. 
And might diflodge whole CoUonies of poore, 
And lay their roofe quite leuell with their floore, 
Whiles yet he giues as to a yeelding fence, 
Their bagge and baggage to his Citizens, 
And fliips tliem to the new-nam'd Virgin-loud^ 
Or wilder wales, where neuer wight yet wond : 
Would it not vexe thee where thy fyres did keepe, 
To fee the dunged foldes of dag-tayled ftieepe, 
And ruined houfe where holy things were faid, 
Whose free-ftone wals the thatched roofe vpbraid, 
Whose fliril Saints-bell hangs on his louerie, 
While the reft are damned to the Plumbery. 
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Yet pure deuotion lets the fteeple (land, 
And ydle battlements on eyther hand ; 
Lead that perhaps, were all thofe reliques gone, 
Furious his Sacriledge could not be knowne. 
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HOuf-keeping's dead, Saturio : wot'ft thou where ? 
For-footh they fay far hence in Brek-neck fhire. 
And euer fince they fay that feele and taft, 
That men may breake their neck, foone as their fail. 
Certes, if Pity died at Chancers date, 
He liu'd a widdower long behind his mate : 
Saue that I fee some rotten bed-rid Syre, 
Which to out-ftrip the nonage of his heire, 
Is cram'd with golden broaths and drugs of price. 
And ech day dying liu's, and liuing dies, 
Till once suruiud his ward-fhips lateft eue. 
His eies are clofd with choyfe to die or Hue. 

Plenty 
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Plenty, and hee, dy'd both in that fame yeare, 
When the fad (kye did fhed fo many a teare. 
And now, who lift not of his labour faile ; 
Marke, with Saiurio, my friendly tale : 
Along thy way, thou canft not but defcry 
Faire glittering Hals to tempt the hopefull eye. 
Thy right eye gins to leape for vaine delight, 
And furbeate toes to tickle at the fight. 
As greedy 71 when in the founding mold 
Hee finds a (hining pot-fhard tip*t with gold ; 
For neuer Syren tempts the pleafed eares, 
As thefe the eye of fainting paflengers ; 
All is not so that feemes ; for furely than 
Matrona (hould not bee a Curtizan, 
Smooth Chrysabis fhould not bee rich with fraud. 
Nor honest R, bee his owne wiues baude, 
Looke not a fquint, nor ftride a crofle the way. 
Like some demurring Alcide to delay, 
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But walke on cherely, till thou haue efpide, 

Saint Peters finger at the Church-yard fide[:] 

But wilt thou needs, when tliou art warned fo well 

Go fee who in fo garifh wals doth dwell 7 

There fxndeft thou fome (lately Dorick frame 

Or neate lonicke worke ; 

Like the vane bubble of Iberian pride, 

That ouer-croweth all the world befide. 

Which reared to raife the crazy Monarches fame, 

Striues for a Court and for a CoUedge name ; 

Yet nought within, but louzy couFs doth hold, 

Like a fcab'd Cuckow in a cage of gold ; 

So pride aboue doth ihade the fliame below : 

A golden Periwig on a Black-mores brow. 

When Mceuios firft page of his poesie 

Nayl'd to an hundreth poftes for noueltie, 

With his big title, an Italian mot, 

Layes siege vnto the backward buyers grote. 

Which 
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Which all within is draflie fluttish geere, 

Fit for the Ouen or the Kitching fire : 5^ 

So this gay gate adds fuell to thy thought, 

That such proud piles were neuer rayfd for nought. 

Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow found 

With doubled Ecchoes doth againe rebound. 

But not a Dog doth barke to welcome thee, 

Nor churlifli porter canft thou chafing fee : 

All dumbe and filent, like the dead of night, 

Or dwelling of some fleepy Sybarite, 

The marble pauement hid with defart weede, 

With houfe-leeke, thiftle, docke, & hemlock-feed. 60 

But if thou chance caft vp thy wondring eyes, 

Thou (halt discerne vpon the Frontispice, 

OTjdEIS EISITn graven vp on hie, 

A fragment of old Platoes Poefie : 

The meaning is. Sir foole ye may be gone, 

Go backe by leaue, for way here lieth none. 

Looke 
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Looke to the towred chymneis, which (hould bee 
The wind-pipes of good hofpitalitie 
Through which it breatheth to the open ayre, 
Betokening life and liberall welfaire, 
Lo, there thVnthankfull fwallow takes her reft, 
And fils the Tonuell with her circled neft, 
Nor halfe that fmoke from all his chymneies goes 
Which one Tabacco-pipe driues through his nofe ; 
So rawbone hunger fcoms the mudded wals, 
And gin's to reuell it in Lordly halls ; 
So the blacke Prince is broken loofe againe 
That faw no Sunne faue once (as ftories faine,) 
That once was, when in Trinacry I weene 
He ftole the daughter of the haruest Queene, 
And grip't the mawes of barren Sicily, 
With long conftraint of pinefuU penurie ; 
And they that (hould refift his second rage, 
Haue pen'd them felves vp in the priuate cage 
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Of some blind lane ; and their they lurke vnknowne 
Till th'hungry temped once bee ouerblowne ; 
Then like the coward, after his neighbours fray, 
They crccpe forth boldly, and aske where are they ? 
Meane while the hunger-llaru'd Appurtenance 
Muft bide the brunt, what euer ill mifchance ; 90 

Grim Famine fits in their forepined face, 
All full of angles of vnequall space. 
Like to the plaine of many-fided fquares, 
That wont bee drawne out by Geometars ; 
So Iharpe and meager that who ftiould them fee 
Would sweare they lately came from Hungary. 
When their brafle pans and winter couerled, 
Haue wipt the maunger of the Ho[r]fes-bread ; 
Oh me ; what ods there feemeth twixt their chere, 
And the fwolne Bezell at an Alehouse fire, icx) 

That tonnes in gallons to his burden panch, 
Whofe flimy droughts, his draught can neuer danch. 

For 
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For fhame, ye gallants grow more hospitall 
And tume your needleffe wardrop to your Hall : 
As lauifh Virro that keepes open doores 
Like lanus in the warres, 
Except the twelue-daies, or the wakeday-feaft 
What time he needs muft bee his Cofens gueft[:] 
Philene hath bid him, can he choofe but come ? 
Who should pull Virroes fleeue to (lay at home ? no 

All yeare befides, who meal-time can attend : 
Come Trebius welcome to the tables end : 
What tho he chires on purer manchets crowne, 
Whiles his kind client grindes on blacke & browne 
A ioUy rounding of a whole foote broad, 
From of the Mong-corne heape (hall Trebius loade : 
What tho hee quaflfe pure Amber in his bowle 
Of March-brewd wheat : yet flecks thy thirfting 
With pali(h oat, froathing in Bofton-cXdiy (foule 
Or in a (hallow crufe, nor muft that ftay 1 20 
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Within thy reach, for feare of thy craz'd braine, 
But call and craue, and haue thy crufe againe ; 
Elfe how fliould euen tale bee regiftred, 
Or all thy draughts, on the chalk'd barrels head ? 
And if he lift reuiue his hartles graine 
With some French grape, or pure Canariane 
When pleafing Burdeaux fals vnto his lott, 
Some fowrish Rochell cuts thy thirfting throate. 
What tho himfelfe carueth his welcome friend 
With a coold pittance from his trenchers-end ? 
Must Trebles lip hang toward his trenchers-fide, 
Nor kiife his fift to take what doth betide 7 
What tho to fpare thy teeth he emploies thy tongue 
In bufie queftions all the dinner long 7 
What tho the fcornefuU wayter lookes askile, 
And pouts and frowns, and curfeth thee the while, 
And takes his farewell with a iealous eye, 
At euery morfell hee his laft (hall see ? 

And 
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And if but one exceed the common fife, 
Or make an hillocke in thy cheeke arife, 140 

Or if perchance thou ftiouldeft, ere thou wift, 
Hold thy knife vpright in thy griped fift, 
Or fitteft double on thy back-ward feat, 
Or with thine elbow fhad'st thy fhared meat ; 
He laughs thee in his fellowes eare to fcorne, 
And asks aloud, where Trebius was borne : 
Tho the third Sewer takes thee quite away 
Without a ftaffe : when thou would'ft longer ftay[,] 
What of all this ? Is't not inough to fay, 
I dined at Virro his owne boord to day ? 1 50 
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THe Satyre fhould be like the Porcupiney 
That fhoots fharpe quils out in each angry line, 
And wounds the blulhing cheeke, and fiery eye, 
Of him that heares, and readeth guiltily. 
Ye Antique SatyreSy how I bleffe your daies, 
That brook'd your bolder ftile, their owne difpraise, 
And wel neare wifh, yet ioy my wifti is vaine, 
I had beene then, or they were now againe 1 
For now our eares beene of more brittle mold, 
Than thofe dull earthen eares that were of old : 
Sith theirs, like anuilles bore the hammers head. 
Our glaiTe can neuer touch vnfhiuered. 
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But from the alhes of my quiet ftile 
Hence forth may rife some raging rouge Lucile^ 
That may with Eschylus both find and leefe 
The fnaky treffes of th' Eummides : 
Meane while, fufficeth me, the world may fay, 
That I thefe vices loath'd another day, 
Which I haue done with as devout a cheere 
As he that rounds Poules-pillers in the eare, 20 

Or bends his ham downe in the naked Queare. 
T'was euer said Frontine^ and euer feene, 
That golden Clerkes, but wooden Lawyers bene ; 
Could euer wife man wifh, in good eilate 
The vfe of all things indifcriminate ? 
Who wots not yet how well this did befeeme, 
The learned maifter of the Academe f 
Plato is dead, and dead is his deuise 
Which fome thought witty, none thought euer wife ; 
Yet certes Mcecka is a Platofiijl^ 30 
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To all, they fay, faue who fo do not lift, 
Becaufe her hufband a farre-trafiqu'd man, 
Is a profeft Peripatecian [;] 
And fo our Grandfires were in ages paft, 
That let their lands lye all fo widely waft, 
That nothing was in pale or hedge ypent 
Within fome prouince or whole (hires extent ; 
As Nature made the earth, fo did it lie, 
Saue for the furrowes of their husbandrie ; 
When as the neighbour-lands fo couched layne, 
That all bore (how of one fayre Champian : 
Some head-lelTe erode they digged on their lea, 
Or rol'd fome marked Meare-ftone in the way. 
Poor fimple men ! for what mought that auayle 
That my field might not fill my neighbours payle 
More than a pilled fticke can ftand in ftead, 
To barre Cynedo from his neighbours bed [;] 
More than the thread bare Clients pouertie 
Debarres th* Atturney of his wonted fee ? 
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If they were thriftleffe, mote we not amend, 

And with more care our dangered fields defend ? 

Ech man can gard what thing he deemeth deere, 

As fearful! Merchants doe their Female heyre, 

Which were it not for promise of their welth, 

Need not be (tailed vp for feare of Health ; 

Would rather flicke vpon the Belmans cries, 

Tho proferd for a branded Indians price. 

Then rayfe we muddie bul-warkes on our bankes, 

Befet around with treble quic-fet rankes, 

Or if thofe walles be ouer weake a ward, 

The fquared Bricke may be a better gard. 

Go to my thriftie yeoman, and vpreare 

A brazen wall to fliend thy land from feare. 

Do so ; and I shall praife thee all the while, 

So be, thou ftake not vp the common ftile ; 

So be thou hedge in nought, but what's thine owne. 

So be thou pay what tithes thy neighbours done. 

So be thou let not lye in fallowed plaine,. 
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Sat. 3. 

That which was wont yeeld Vfurie of graine[;] 

But when I see thy pitched (lakes do (land 

On thy incroched peece of common land, 

Whiles thou difcommonest thy neighbours keyne, 

And warn'd that none feed on thy field faue thine ; 

Brag no more Scrobius of thy mudded bankes, 

Nor thy deepe ditches, nor three quickfet rankes : 

Oh happy daies of olde Deucalion^ 

When one was Land-lord of the world alone ! 

But now whofe choler would not rife to yeeld 

A pefant halfe-dakes of his new-mowne field 

Whiles yet he may not for the treble price 

Buy out the remnant of his royalties ? 

Go on and thriue my pety Tyrants pride 

Scome thou to line, if others Hue befide, 

And trace proud CaJHle^ that afpires to be 

In his old age a yoong fift Monarchic 

Or the red Hat that cries the luckle(re mayne, 

For welthy Thames to change his lowly Rhene. 
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VllliuSy the welthy farmer, left his heire, 
Twife twenty fterling pouds to sped by yeare ; 
The neighbours prayfen Villios hide-bound sonne. 
And fay it was a goodly portion ; 
Not knowing how fome Marchants dowre can rifei 
By fundaies tale to fiftie centuries ; 
Or to weigh downe a leaden Bride with Gold ; 
Worth all that Motho bought, or Pontice fold : 
But whiles ten pound goes to his wiues new gown, 
Nor little leffe can ferue to fute his owne, 
Whiles one peece payes her idle wayting man, 
Or buyes an hoode, or filuer-handled Fanne, 
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Or hires a Friezeland Trotter halfe srarde. deepe, 
To drag his Tumbrell through the daring Cheape; 
Or whiles he rideth with two Hueries, 
And's treble rated at the subfidies, 
One end a kennell keeps of thriftleffe hounds, 
What think yow reft*s of all my younkers pounds, 
To diet him, or deale out at his doore, 
To cofer vp, or ftocke his wafting ftore ? 
If then I reckoned right, it (hould appeare, 
That fourtie pounds ferue not the Farmers heyre. 

Finis. Lib. 5. 
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LAbeo referues a long nayle for the nonce 
To woud my Margct through ten leaues at once, 
Much worfe than Arijlarcus his black Pile 
That pierc'd olde Homers fide ; 
And makes such faces that mee feames I fee 
Some foule Megcsra in the Tragedie, 
Threatning her twined fnakes at Tantales ghoft ; 
Or the grim vifage of fome frowning poft[,] 

The crab-tree porter of the Guild-Hall gates[;] 
Whiles he his frightfuU Beetle eleuates ; 

His angry eyne looke all so glaring bright, 

Like th' hunted Badger in a moonelefTe night, 
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Sat. I. 

Or like a painted ftaring Saradn; 

His cheeks change hew like th'ayre-fed vermin skin[,] 

Now red, now pale, and fwo.lne aboue his eyes[,] 

Like to the old Colojfian imageries : 

But when he doth of my recanting heare ; 

Away ye angrie fires, and froftes of feare, 

Giue place vnto his hopefuU tempered thought 

That yeelds to peace, ere euer peace be fought : 

Then let me now repent mee of my rage, 

For writing Satyres in fo righteous age : 

Whereas I (hould haue ftrok't her towardly head, 

And cry'd Eticse in my Satyres ftead, 

Sith now not one of thoufand does amifie, 

Was neuer age I weene fo pure as this : 

As pure as olde Labulla from the Baynes, 

As pure as through fare Channels when it raynes, 

As pure as is a Black-moores face by night, 

As dung-clad skin of dying Heracliie. 

Seeke 
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Seeke ouer all the world, and tell mee where 
Thou find'ft a proud man, or a flatterer : 
A thiefe, a drunkard, or a parricide, 
A lechor, Iyer, or what vice befide ? 
Merchants are no whit couetous of late. 
Nor make no mart of Time, gaine of Deceipt. 
Patrons are honeft now, ore they of rfde, 
Can now no benefice be bought nor fold[;] 
Giue him a gelding, or fome two-yeares tythe, 
For he all bribes and Simony defi'th. 
Is not one Pick-thanke ftirring in the Court, 
That feld was free till now by all report, 
But some one, like a clawbacke parafite, 
Pick't mothes from his masters Cloake in fight, 
Whiles he could picke out both his eyes for need, 
Mought they but ftand him In some better deed. 
Nor now no more fmell-feaft Vitellio 
Smiles on his master for a meale or two ; 
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And loves him in his maw, loaths in his heart, 
Yet foothes, and yeas, and nayes on eyther part. 
Tattelius the new-come traueller, 
With his difguifed cote, and ringed eare. 
Trampling the Burfes Marble twife a day, 
Tels nothing but ftarke trueths I dare well fay, 
Nor would he haue them knowne for any thing, 
Tho all the vault of his loud murmur ring. 
Not one man tels a lye of all the yeare 
Except the Altnanacke or the Chronicler, 
But not a man of all the damned crue 
For hils of Gold would fweare the thing vntrue. 
Panfophus now though all in the cold fwat 
Dares venture through the feared Caftle-gate, 
Albee the faithfull Oracles haue forfayne, 
The wifeft fenator (hall there be slaine : 
That made him long keepe home as well it might, 
Till now he hopeth of fome wifer wight 
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Sat. I. 

The vale of Stand-gate, or the Suters hill, 

Or westeme plaine are free from feared ill. 

Let him that hath nought, fear nought I areed : 

But he that hath ought ; hy him ; and God fpeed ; 7^ 

Nor drunken Dennis doth by break of day 

Stumble into blind Tauems by the way, 

And reele me homeward at the euening flarre. 

Or ride more eafely in his neighbours chayre. 

Well might thefe cheekes have fitted former times 

And (houldred angry Skeltons breath-leffe rimes : 

Ere Chrysalus had bar'd the common boxe, 

Which earfl he pickt to (lore his priuate ftocks ; 

But now hath all with vantage paid againe ; 

And locks and plates what doth behind remaine : 80 

When earft our dry-foul'd Syres fo lauifli were, 

To charge whole boots-full to their friends wel-fare ; 

Now ftialt thou neuer fee the fait befet 

With a big-bellied gallon flagonet. 
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Of an ebbe Cmce muft thirfty Silen fip, 

Thats all foreftalled by his vpper lip ; 

Somewhat it was that made his paunch fo peare, 

His girdle fell ten inches in a yeare. 

Or when old gouty bed-rid Euclio 

To his officious factor fayre could (how, 

His name in margent of fome olde caft byll, 

And fay ; Lo whom I named in my will : 

Whiles he beleeues and looking for the fliare, 

Tendeth his cumbrous charge with busy care ; 

For but a while ; For now he sure will die, 

By his ftrange qualm of liberalitie : 

Great thanks he giues : but God him (hield & faue, 

From euer gayning by his mafters graue ; 

Onely live long, and he is well repaide, 

And weats his forced cheeks while thus he faid, 

Some ftrong-smeld Onion (hall ftirre his ^y^% 

Rather than no fait teares fhall then arife. 
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So lookes he like a Marble toward rayne. 
And wrings and Inites, and weeps, & wipes againe, 
Then tumes his backe and fmiles & lookes afkance^ 
Seasoning againe his fowred countenance, 
Whiles yet he wearyes heauen with daily cryes, 
And backward Death with deuout facrifice, 
That they would now his tedious ghoft bereauen, 
And wifhes well, that wifli 't no worfe than heauen. 1 10 
When Zoylus was ficke, he knew not where 
Saue his wrought night-cap and laune Pillow-beare : 
Kind fooles ; they made him ficke that made him fine [,] 
Take thofe away, and thers his medicine : 
Or Gellia wore a veluet Mastick-patch 
Vpon her temples when no tooth did ach, 
When Beauty was her Reume I foone efpide, 
Nor could her plaifter cure her of her pride. 
These vices were, but now they ceaf 'd off long : 
Then why did I a righteous age that wrong, 1 20 
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I would repent mee were it not too late, 
Were not the angry world preiudicate : 
If all the feuens penetentiall 
Or thoufand white wands might me ought auaile. 
If Trent or Thames could fcoure my foule offence 
And fet me in my former innocence, 
I would at last repent me of my rage : 
Now ; beare my wrong, I thine, O righteous age. 
As for fine wits, an hundreth thoufand fold 
Paffeth our age what euer times of olde. 
For in that Puis-ne world, our fyres of long 
Could hardly wagge their too-vnweldy tongue [,] 
As pined Crowes and parats can doe now. 
When hoary age did bend their wrincled brow : 
And now of late did many a learned man 
Serue thirtie yeares Prenti-lhip with Prifcian^ 
But now can euery Nouice fpeake with eafe 
The far-fetch'd language of th' Antipodes, 

Would'ft 
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Sat I. 

Would'st thou the tongues that earft were learned hight, 

Tho our wife age hath wipt them of their right ; 140 

Would'ft thou the Courtly Three in moft requeft, 

Or the two barbarous neighbours of the weft, 

Bibinus felfe can haue ten tongues in one, 

Tho in all Ten not one good tongue alone. 

And can deepe skill lye fmothering within 

Whiles neither fmoke nor flame diferned bin ? 

Shall it not be a wild-fig in a wall 

Or fired Brimftone in a Minerall ? 

Doe thou difdaine, O ouer-learned age, 

The tongue-ty'de filence of that Samian fage ; 1 50 

Forth ye fine wits, and rufh into the prefTe, 

And for the cloyed world your workes addrelfe. 

Is not a Gnat, nor Fly nor feely Ant, 

But a fine wit can make an Elephant ; 

Should Bandels Throflle die without a fong, 

Or Adamantius my Dog be laid along, 
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Downe in some ditch without his Exequies, 

Or Epitaphs, or mournful! Elegies ? 

Folly it felfe, and baldnes may be praifed. 

And fweet conceits from filthy obiects raifed ; i6o 

What doe not fine wits dare to vndertake ? 

What dare not fine wits do for honours fake ? 

But why doth Balbus his dead-doing quill 

Parch in his ruftie fcabbard all the while, 

His golden Fleece ore-growne with moldy hore 

As tho he had his witty works forfwore ? 

Belike of late now Balbus hath no need, 

Nor now belike his fhrinking fhoulders dread 

The Catch-poles fift. The preffe may ftill remaine 

And breath, till Balbus be in debt againe. 170 

Soone may that bee ; fo I had filent beene, 

And not thus rak't vp quiet crimes vnfeene. 

Silence is fafe, when faying ftirreth fore 

And makes the ilirred puddle flinke the more. 

Shall 
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Shall the controller of proud Nemefis 

In lawlefle rage vpbraid ech others vice, 

While no man feeketh to reflect the wrong, 

And curb the raunge of his mif-ruly tongue ? 

By the two crownes of Pemaffe euer-greene, 

And by the clouen head of Hippocrene 1 80 

As I true Poet am, I here auow, 

(So folemnly kill he his Laurell bow) 

If that bold Satyre vnreuenged be 

For this fo fancy and foule iniurie. 

So Labeo weens it my eternal fhame 

To proue I neuer earnd a Poets name. 

But would I be a Poet if I might, 

To rub my browes three daies & wake three nights, 

And bite my nayles, and fcrat my dullard head, 

And curfe the backward Mufes on my bed 190 

About one peeuifh fyllable : which out-fought 

I take up Thales ioy, faue for fore-thought 

How 
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How it (hall pleafe ech Ale-knights cenfuring eye. 

And hang'd my head for feare they deeme awry ; 

Whiles thred-bare Martiall turnes his merry note 

To beg of Rufus a caft winter cote ; 

Whiles hungry Marot leapeth at a Beane, 

And dieth like a ftaru'd Cappuden ; 

Go Ariojly and gape for what may fall 

From Trencher of a flattering Cardinall, 200 

And if thou getteft but a Pedants fee[,] 

Thy bed, thy board, and courier liuerie, 

O honour farre beyond a brazen fhrine 

To fit with Tarleton on an Ale pofts figne I 

Who had but lined in Augiijbis daies 

'T had beene fome honour to be crown'd with Bayes : 

When Lucan ftreaked on his Marble-bed 

To think of Cafar^ and great Pompeys deed ; 

Or when Archelaiis ftiau'd his mourning head 

Soon as he heard Stefichorus was dead. 210 

At leaft would fome good body of the reft, 

Set 
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Set a Gold-pen on their bay-wreathed Creft. 
Or would their face in ftamped coyne exprefle, 
As did the Myteleiis their poeteffe. 
Now, as it is, beflirew him if he might, 
That would his browes with Ccefars Laurell dight : 
Tho what ayld mee, I might not well as they 
Rake up some forworne tales that fmothered lay 
In chimny corners[,] fmok'd with winter-fires, 
To read and rocke a fleepe our drouzy Syres. 220 

No man his threfhold better knowes, than I, 
Brutes firft ariuall, and firft victory. 
Saint Georges Sorrel, or his croffe of blood, 
Arthurs round Board, or Caledonian wood, 
Or holy battels of bold Charlemaine^ 
What were his Knights did Salems fiege maintaine ; 
How the mad Riuall of fayre Angelice 
Was Phifick't for the new-found paradice ; 
High (lories they ; which with their fwelling ftraine 
Haue riuen Frontoes broad Rehearsall Plaine, 230 
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But fo to fill vp bookes both backe and fide 
What needs it ? are there not enow befide ? 
O age, well thriuen and well fortunate, 
When ech man hath a mufe appropriate, 
And fhe like to some feruile eare-boar'd flaue 
Muft play and fing when and what he would haue ! 
Would that were all : fmall fault in number lies, 
.Were not the feare from whence it fhould arife [;] 
But can it be ought but a fpurious feede, 
That growes fo rife in such vnlikely fpeed ? 
Sith Pontian left his barren wife at home. 
And fpent two years at Venice and at Rome^ 
Returned, heares his blefiing askt of thee, 
Cries out, O lulian law, Adulterie ? 
Tho Ldbeo reaches right : (who can deny ? ) 
The true ftraynes of Heroicke Poefie : 
For he can tell how fury reft his fenfe 
And Phcebus fild him with Intelligence, 
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He can implore the heathen deities 
To guide his bold and bufie enterprise ; 
Or filch whole Pages at a clap, for need [J 
From honest Petrarch, clad in English weed ; 
While bigge But ofis ech flanzae can begin, 
Whofe trunke and tayle fluttish and hartlefTe bin ; 
He knows the grace of that new elegance 
Which sweet Philisides fetch't of late from France^ 
That well befeem'd his high-ftird Arcady [;] 
Tho others marre it with much liberty, 
In Epithets to ioyne two words in one, 
Forfooth for Adiectiues cannot fland alone ; 
As a great Poet could of Bacchus fay. 
That he was Sefnele-femori-gena. 
Laftly, he names the fpirit of AJlrophel: 
Now hath not Labeo done wondrous well ? 
But ere his Mufe her weapon learne to weild. 
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Or dance a sober Pirrhicke in the field, 
Or marching wade in blood vp to the knees. 
Her Anna VirAm goes by two degrees[;] 
The flieepe-cote firft hath been her nurfery. 
Where she hath worne her ydle infancy. 
And in hy ftartups walk't the paftur'd plaines 
To tend her tasked herd that there remaines, 
And winded ftill a pipe of Ote or Brere 
Striuing for wages who the praife fhall beare ; 
As did whilere the homely Carmelite 
Following Virgil^ and he Theoctite ; 
Or elfe hath beene in Venus chamber train'd 
To play the Cupid, till (hee had attained 
To comment well vpon a beautious face, 
Then was (he fit for an Heroicke place ; 
And wittie Ponian in great earnest faid 
His Mistres brefts were like two weights of lead, 

Another 
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Another thinks her teeth might likened bee 

To two fayre rankes of pales of yuory, 

To fence in fure the wild beaft of her tongue, 

From either going farre, or going wrong ; 

Her grinders like two Chalk-ftones in a mill, 

Which (hall with time and wearing waxe as ill 

As old CatillaeSf which wont euery night 

Lay vp her holly pegs till next day-light, 

And with them grinds [,] foft fimpring all the day, 

When, leaft her laughter fhould her gums bewray 

Her hands muft hide her mouth if (he but fmlle ; 

Fayne would (he feeme all frixe and froHcke ftill. 

Hir forehead fayre is like a brazen hill, 

Whose wrincled furrows, which her age doth breed 

Are daubed full of Venice chalke for need. 

Her eyes like filuer faucers fayre befet 

With (hining Amber and with (hady let [;] 
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Her lids like Cupids bow case, where he hides 
The weapons which doth wound the wanton-eyde : 
Her chin like Pindus or Pernaffus hill 
Where down decends th'oreflowing ftream doth fil 
The well of her fayre mouth. Ech hath his praife. 
Who would not but wed Poets now a daies ! 
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WHo fay's thefe Romifli Pageants bene too hy 
To be the fcorne of fportfull Poefy ? 
Certes not all the world such matters wift 
As are the feuen hils, for a Satiryjl. 
Perdy, I loath an hundreth Matkocs tongues, 
An hundreth gamfters fhifts, or Land-lords wrongs, 
Or Labeos poems, or base Lolios pride, 
Or euer what I thought or wrote bcfidc ; 
When once I thinke if carping Aquines fpriglit 
To fee now Rome, were Hcenc'd to the light ; 
How his enraged Ghoft would llampe and ftare 
That CcEfars throne is turn'd to Peters chayre. 
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To fee an old fliorne Lozell perched by, 
Croffmg beneath a golden Canopy^ (low 

The whiles a thoufand hairleffe crownes crouch 
To kiffe the precious cafe of his proud Toe, 
And for the Lordly Fafces borne of old, 
To fee two quiet croffed keyes of gold, 
Or Cybeles (hrine, the famous Pantfieotts frame 
Turn'd to the honour of our Ladies name. 20 

But that he mod would gaze and wonder at. 
Is th'horned Miter, and the bloudy hat, (ftore, 

The crooked ftaffe, their coules ftrang forme and 
Saue that he faw the fame in hell before [;] 
To fee their broken Nuns with new-fliorne heads. 
In a blind Cloyster toffe their idle Beades, 
Or louzy coules come fmoking from the ftewes, 
To rayfe the Leud Rent to their Lord accrewes, 
(Who with ranke Venice doth his pomp aduance. 
By trading of ten thoufand Curtizans.) 3^ 
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Yet backward must abfolue a females finne, 

Like to a falfe difTembling Theatine^ 

Who when his (kinne is red with fhirts of male 

And rugged hair-clotli fcoures his greafy nayle, 

Or wedding garment tames his ftubbome backe. 

Which his hempe girdle dies all blew and blacke. 

Or of his Alms-Boule three dales fup'd and din'd, 

Trudges to open ftewes of eyther kinde : 

Or takes fome cardinals ftable in the way, 

And with fome pampered Mule doth weare the day[,] 

Kept for his lords own fadle when him lift. 

Come Valentine and play the Satyrift, 

To fee poore fucklings welcomed to the light 

With fearing yrons of fome fowre lacobite, 

Or golden offers of an aged foole, 

To make his Coffin fome Franciscans coule, 

To fee the Popes blacke knight, a cloked Frere [J 

Sweating in the channell like a Scauengere, 
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Whom earft thy bowed hamme did lowly greete, 

When at the Corner-crofle thou did'ft him meete^ 50 

Tumbling his Rosaries hanging at his belt [,] 

Or his Barretta^ or his towred felt [;] 

To fee a lafie dumbe Acholithite 

Armed againft a devout Flyes defpight, 

Which at th'hy Altar doth the Chalice vaile 

With a broad Flie-flappe of a Peacockes tayle, 

The whiles the likerous pried fpits euery trice^ 

With longing for his morning Sacrifice, 

Which he reres vp quite perpendiculare, 

That the mid Church doth fpite the Chancels fare, 60 

Beating their emptie maws that would be fed, 

With the fcant morfels of the Sacrists bread. 

Would he not laugh to death, when he (hould heare 

The (hameleffe legends of 5. Christopher^ 

S. George, the fleepers, or S. Peters well. 

Or of his daughter good 5. PetronelL 

But 
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Sat. 2. 

But had he heard the Female Fathers grone, 
Yeaning in mids of her procefTion ; 
Or now fhould fee the needleffe tryall-chayre, 
(When ecli is proued by his baftard heyre) 
Or faw the Churches, and new Calendere 
Peflred with mungrell Saints and reliques dere, 
Should hee cry out on Codrds tedious Toomes, 
Whe his new rage would aske no narrower rooms ? 

FINIS. 
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A Pojlscript to the Reader, 

IT is not for euery one to rellifli a true and naturall Satyre, 
being of it felfe besides the natiue and in-bred bittemes 
and tartnes of particulers, both hard of conceipt, and harsh of 
ftile, and therefore cannot but be vnpleafing both to the 
vnlkilfuU and ouer Musical eare[;] the one being affected 
with onely a (hallow and eafie matter[,] the other with a 
fmooth and currant difpofition : so that I well forefee in the 
timely publication of thefe my concealed Satyres, I am fet v- 
pon the racke of many mercileffe and peremptorie cenfures, 
which fith the calmeft & moft plaufible writer is almoO: fatally iq 
subiect vnto in the curiositie of these nicer times, how 
may I hope to be exempted vpon the occafion of fo bufy and 
ftirring a fubiect ? One thinkes it mif-befeeming the Author 
becaufe a Poeme : another vnlawfuU in it selfe[J becaufe a Sa- 
tyre; athird[,]harmefulltoothersforthesharpneffe; &afourth 
vnsatyr like, for the mildnesse : The learned, to[o] perfpicuous, 
being named with luuenall, Perfius, and the other ancient 
Satyres ; The vnlearned, favourleffe, because too obfcure, 
and obfcure becaufe not vnder their reach. What a monfter 
muil he be that would pleafe all ? 20 

Certainely looke what weather it would be if euery Alma- 
nacke fhould be verified ; much what like poems,if euery fan- 
cie fhould be futed. It is not for this kinde to defire or hope 
to pleafe, which naturally fhould onely finde pleafure in dif- 
pleafing ; notwithflanding, if the fault finding with the vi- 
ces of the time may honeflly accord with the good will of 
the parties, I had as leaue eafe with my felfe with a flender A- 
pologie, as wilfully beare the brunt of caufeleffe anger in my 
filence. For Poetrie it felfe, after the fo effectuall and abfo- 
lute indeauours of her honoured Patrons, eyther fhee nee- 30 
deth no new defence, or elfe might well fcorne the offer 

of 
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To tite Reader 103 

of fo impotent and poore a client. Onely for my owne 
part ; tho were fliee a more vnworthy Mistreffe, I thinke fhee 
might be inoffenfiuely ferued with the broken mefles of our 
twelue-a-clocke houres, which homely feruice fhe onely cla- 
med & found of mee, for that fliort while of my attendance : 
yet hauing thus foone taken my folemne Farewell of her, 
and fhaked handes with all her retinue, why (hould it be an 
eye^fore vnto any, fith it can iDe no loffe to my felfe ? 

For- my Satyres themfelues, I fee two obuious cauils to be 40 
anfwered. One concerning the matter ; then which[,] I con- 
feflfe, none can be more open to danger, to enuie, fith falts 
loath nothing more than the light, and men loue nothing 
more than their faults[;] therefore[,] what through the na- 
ture of the faults, and fault of the perfons, it is impoflible 
fo violent an appeachment fhould be quietly brooked. But 
why (hould vices be vnblamed for feare of blame ? and if 
thou maift fpit vpon a Toade vnuenomed, why maill thou not 
fpeake of a vice without danger ? Especially fo warily as 
I haue indeavoured, who in the vnpartiall mention of fo ma- 50 
ny vices, may fafely profefle to be altogether guiltleffe in my 
felfe to the intention of any guiltie perfon who might be ble- 
mifhed by the likelyhood of my conceiued application, ther- 
upon choofing rather to marre mine owne verfe than ano- 
thers name : which, notwithllanding, if the iniurious Reader 
(hall wreft to his owne fpight, and difparraging of others, 
it is a (hort anfwere : Art thou guiltie ? complaine not, thou 
art not wronged : art thou guiltles ? complaine not, thou 
art not touched. The other concerning the manner, where- 
in perhaps too much ftouping to the lowe reach of the vul- Co 
gar, I (hallbe thought not to haue any whit kindly raught 
my ancient Roman predeceffors, whom, in the want of more 
late and familiar prefidents, I am constrained, thus farre of to 

imitate 
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imitate ; which thing I can be fo willing to graunt, that I am 
further readie to warrant my action therein to any indifTe- 
rent cenfure* First therefore I dare boldly auouch that 
the English is not altogether so naturall to a Satyre aa 
the Latin, which I doe not impute to the nature of the 
language it felfe, being so farre from difabling it any way, 
that me thinks I durft equall it to the proudeft in euery re- 70 
fpect, but to that which is common to it with all other com- 
mon languages [,] Italian, French, Germaine, &c. in their Poe- 
fies, the fettering together the Series of the verfes, with the 
bondes of like cadence or definence of rime, which if it be 
vnufually abrupt, and not dependent in fence vpon so neere 
affinitie of words, I know not what a loathsome kinde of 
harflines and difcordance it breadeth to any iudiciall eare ; 
which if any more confident aduerfarie fhall gainfay, I wifh 
no better triall than the tra[ns]lation of one oiPerJius his Satyrs 
into English ; thedifiicultieand diflbnance whereof,fhall make 80 
good my affertion : befides the plaine experience thereof in 
the Satyres of Ariofto, (faue which, and one bafe french Sa- 
tyre, I could neuer attaine the view of any for my direction, 
and that alfo might for neede feme for an excufe at leaft) 
whose chaine-verfe, to which he fettereth himfelfe, as it maie 
well afford a pleafing harmony to the eare, so can it yeeld no- 
thing but a flafhy and loose conceyt to the iudgement Wher- 
as the Roman numbers tying but one foot to another, 
offereth a greater freedome of varietie, with much more 
delight to the reader. Let my fecond ground be, the well qq 
knowne daintines of the time, fuch, that men rather choofe 
carelefly to leafe the fweete of the kernall, than to vrge 
their teeth with breaking of the shell wherein it is wrap- 
ped : and therefore fith that which is vnfeene is almoft vn- 
done, and that is almost vnfeene which is vnconceiued, ei- 
ther 
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ther I would fay nothing to be vntalkt of or speake with 
my mouth open that I may be vnderftood. Thirdly [;] the 
end of this paines was a Satyre, but the end of my Satyre a 
further good, which whether I attaine or no I know not ; but 
let me be plaine, with a hope of profit, rather than purpofely 100 
obfcure, onely for a bare names fake. 

Notwithllanding, in the expectation of this quarrell, I 
thinke my first Satyre doth fomewhat refemble the foure and 
crabbed face of luuenals, which I indeauouring in that, did 
determinately omit in the refl, for thefe forenamed caufes^ 
that fo I might haue fomewhat to ftoppe the mouth of euery 
accufer. The reft, to each mans cenfure : which let be as fa- 
vourable, as so thanklelTe a work can defenie or defire. 

Finis. 
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io6 To tlte Reader, 

After this impreflfion was finifihed, vpon the Authors know- 
ledge, I had the view of a more perfect Copy, wherein were 
thefe additions and corrections, which I thought good to 
place here, defiring the reader to refer them to their pla- 
ces. 

Additions, 

Between the lo and 1 1 lines of the i6 page. 

While yet he roufteth at some vncouch figne. 
Nor neuer red his Tenures fecond line. 

Who faves thefe Romifh Pageants, 
To be the &c. And fo to end. 
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POEMS 



FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 



BY 



BISHOP HALL. 



NOTE. 



Nearly the whole of these fugitive and scattered Poems 
have been taken directly from their original sources ; and 
even in these comparative trifles, this has proved an advan* 
tage, e^,^ none of the Editors has observed the nonsense 
made of the lines on Greenham's * Sabbath ' by mis-reading 
in the second line, " His soul enjoys not what his pen ex- 
pressed/' instead of '^ His soule injoyes that which his pen 
exprest," in Psalm 3rd * Sions ' is dropped out (st. 2, L 3), 
while the Latin poem in '' Lachrymae Lachrymarum/* has 
been altogether overlooked. Besides, lines and words and 
orthography, have been hitherto corrupted. I have utterly 
failed to trace a copy anywhere of the following, given in 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt's " Hand-Book " : 

" The King's Prophede ; or Weeping loy. Expressed in a Poeme to the 
Honor of Englands too \sie\ great Solemnities. [By] los. HalL Lon- 
don, Printed by I. C. for Symon Waterson. 1603. ^vo.** 

He annotates: "The only copy yet seen consists of 12 
leaves, ending on B 7. There are 52 six-line stanzas, but 
something is wanting to complete the volume. Bright 
1 84s, ;C6, bought for Mr. Corser." Unfortunately, the pur- 
chaser of the little book at the late Mr. Corser's sale is 
unknown. I regret that I am thus unable to include the 
congratulatory poem on the accession of James I. among 
the Poems of Hall. Neither Pratt, nor Peter Hall, nor 
Dr. Wynter knew aught of it. Mr. J. Payne Collier 
describes, in his Bibliographical Account {sjt)^ another poem 
by Hall. From his quotations it must be poor enough ; 
but nevertheless I should gladly have reproduced it Mr. 
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Note. 

Collier cannot now re-call where he saw the copy that he 
made his quotations from ; and neither have I traced a 
copy anywhere. I am therefore constrained to content 
myself with Mr. Collier's description, &c., as follows : 

'' Theophilns Field. ^An Italians dead bodie, stucke with English Flowers. 
Elegies on the death of Sir Oratio PallaTicino. — London Printed by 
Thomas Creede for Andrew Wise, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Paoles Church-yard. 1600. 4to, 15 leaves.'' 

..." Of these " flowers " he [Field] contributed several, 
besides a dedicatory epistle in verse to the knight's widow ; 
but we do not so much advert to them on this account, as 
because Bishop Hall, then a young man, having been bom 
in the same year as Field, also added to the general stock, 
some verses to Lady Pallavicino, and an Epitaph upon her 

husband Hall thus commences what he calls '' Certaine 

verses written and sent, in way of comfort, to her Lady- 
ship " : 

" If those salt showers that your sad eyes have shed 
Have qoencht the flame your griefe hath kindled, 
Madame^ my words shall not be spent in vaine. 
To serve for winde to chase that moumfull raine.'* 

This seems rather a lame beginning, when, for the sake 
of the rhyme as well as the measure, the word "kindled" 
must be taken as a tri-syllable ; that, however, was not un- 
precedented, and he goes on, 

" Thus (arre your losse hath striuen with your griefe, 
Whether each piteous eye should deeme the chiefe, 
Whiles both your griefe doth make your loss the more, 
And your great losse doth cause your griefe so sore. 
Both griefe and losse doo willing partners finde 
In euery eye, and eueiy feeling minde." 

Then he likens Lady Pallavicino, with no great novelty 
of invention, to a turtle-dove that deplores its mate, and 
tells her 

" Those silly birds, whom nature hope denies. 
May die of griefe because their fellow dies. 
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NoU. 

But on this hope our drouping hart should rest. 
That mangre death their parted soules are blest ; 
That their swift course tfajit Gole doth sooner gaine, 
Wherto ere long our slow steps shall attaine : 
Some few short yeares your following mee shall spend. 
Then shall you both meete in a happie end." 

In the penultimate line ought we not to read, ^^you follow- 
ing hint " ? Hall then reminds the widow that, 

" We all are Pilgrims to our common skies, 
And who is nearest to this house of clay 
May find the worser speed, and further way : *' 

What he means by the next couplet it is not easy to 
understand : 

" And as I gesse, unlesse our Artists faine, 
England is nearer heauen of the twaine." 

At all events he assures Lady Pallavicino 

" There is your home, where now your Knight doth bide. 
Resting by many a Saint and Angels side : 
Walke on in grace, and grieue your selfe no more. 
That your so loued mate b gone before. 

Jo. Hall, Imman, CoU, 

The Epitaph upon Sir Horatio is no improvement upon 
the verses to his Lady, and Hall seems to have been puzzled 
what topic to select ; but he refers to the foreign extraction 
of the knight, and darkly hints that he was a Protestant, 
and on that account had come to England " (vol. i, pp. 282 
-4). Neither Pratt, Peter Hall, nor Dr. Wynter knew of 
this volume or these poems. This book is quite distinct 
from Alburn^ seu Nigrum Amicorum^ on the death of Palla- 
vicino, from which a few Latin lines are given in this col- 
lection. 

In their places some slight notes are added.- 
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I. — From Holy Observations^ &c,, 1607. 

SOME FEWE OF 

DAUIDS PSALMS 

METAPHRASED, 

FOR 

A TASTE OF THE REST. 
ByJ. H. 



To My Loving and Learned Coufen, 
MR. SAMVEL BVRTON, 

Archdeacon of Glocefter [from 1607 ^^ i634]* 

INdeede, my Poetrie was long fithence out of date^ 
and yielded hir place to grauer fludies: but 
whofe vaine would it not reuiue, to looke into thefe 
heauenly fongs ? I were not woorthy to be a Diuine, 
if it (hould repent me to be a Poet with David, after 
I fhall haue aged in the Pulpit : This worke is holy 
and ftriAi & abides not anie youthful or heatheniih 
libertie; but requires hands free from profanenelTe, 
loofenefTe, aifeflation.* It is a feruice to God and the 
Church, by fo much more carefully to bee regarded, as 
it is more common. For, who is there that that will 
not challenge a parte in this labour ? and that ihall 
not find himfelf much more affefled with holy mea- 
fures rightly compofed? Wherfore I haue oft wondered, 
howe it coulde be offenfiue to our aduerfaries, that thefe 
diuine ditties, which the fpirit of GOD wrote in verfe, 
(houlde bee fung in verfe ; and that a Hebrue Poeme 

* Misprinted by editors, on to and including Dr. Wynter, 'affection. '— G« 
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fhould be made Englifli. For, if this kinde of com- 
pofition had beene vnfit, God woulde neuer haue made 
choice of numbers, wherin to expreffe himfelfe. 

Yea, who knows not, that fome other Scriptures, 
which the fpirit hath indited in profe, haue yet been 
happily & with good allowance put into ftri6l numbers? 
If hiftories tell vs of a wanton Poet of old, which loft 
his eyes while he went about to tume MoSES into 
verfe; yet euerie ftudent knowes, with what good 
fucceffe and commendation, NONNVS hath turned 
lOHNSgofpell into Greek Heroicks;* Apollinarivs, 
that learned Syrian, matched with Bazil and 
Gregory (who lived in his time) in the tearms of 
this equality, that Bazil's fpeech was ^aOeparrepo^, but 
ApoUinaries aSporepo^f wrote, as Svidasf reports, all 
the Hebrue fcripture in heroicks, as Sosonten, (fome- 
what more reftrainedly,) all the Archaiology of the 
lewes, till Savls gouemment, in 24 parts;} or, as 
Socrates yet more particularly, all MosES in 
Heroicks, and all the other hiftories in diuerfe 
meeters:§ but how euer his other labours lie hid, his 
Metaphrafe of the Pfalmes, is ftill in our hands with 
the applaufe of all the learned : befides the labours of 
their owne Flaminivs and Arias Montanvs, (to 
feeke for no more,) which haue worthily beftowed 
themfelues in this fubieft. Neither doe I fee how it 
can bee oflfenfiue to our friends, that wee fhoulde de- 
fire our englifti Metaphrafe bettered. I fay nothing to 
the difgrace of that wee haue : I know how glad our 
aduerfaries are of all fuch aduantages; which they are 

* Suidas V, VSrvou, 
+ /did,, V, *AroX\tydpu>s, 

t Sozotn. jFTisf, EccL, Iv, c 18, ed. Hussey, t i, p. 426. 
§ Socr. Bist EccL, liii, c. 16, ed. Hussey, t ii, p. 501. Wynter (for 
all these).— G. 
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ready enough to finde out without mee, euer reproache- 
fuUy vpbrayding vs with thefe defeftes. But fince 
our whol Tra[ns]lation is now vniuerfally reuifed ; 
what inconuenience or fhowe of innouation can it 
beare, that the verfe fhould accompanie the profe? 
efpecially fince it is well knowne howe rude and 
homely our Englifh Poefy was in thofe times, com- 
pared with the prefent ; wherin, if euer, it feeth her 
full perfeftioa I haue been folicited by fom reuered 
friends to vndertake this tafke ; as that which feemed 
well to accord with the former exercifes of my youth, 
and my prefent profeflion. The difficulties I founde 
manie, the worke long & great; yet not more painefuU 
then beneficiall to Gods Church. Whereto as I dare 
not profeffe anie fufficiencie ; fo will I not denie my 
readineffe, and vtmoft indeuour, if I fhall bee imployed 
by Authoritie : wherefore, in this part, I doe humbly 
fubmit my felfe to the graue cenfures of them, whofe 
wifdome menageth thefe common affaires of the 
Church : and am readie eyther to fland flill or pro- 
ceed, as I fhall fee their Cloude or Fire goe before or 
behinde me. Onely, (howfoeuer,) I fhall for my true 
affeflion to the Church, wifhe it done by better worke- 
men : Wherin as you approue, fo further my bolde but 
not vnprofitable motion, and commend it vnto greater 
cares ; as I doe you to the greatefl. 

Non-fuch July^ 3.* 

Your louing Kinfman, 

lOS. HALL. 

* The bishop was probably at this time attached as chaplain to the 
household of the Prince of Wales, as he dates from Non-such in Surrey, 
a royal palace built by king Henry VIII, and one of the three residences 
assigned to the prince. See Birch's Life of Henry ^ Prince of fVa/es, p. 85. 
Wynter. 
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Pfal. I. 

In the Tune of 148. Pifdme; 

Giue laud unto the Lord. 

I \7[ 7H0 hath not walkt aftray, 
^^ In wicked mens advife, 
Nor flood in finners' way ; 
Nor in their companyes 
That fcomers are. 
As their fit mate, 
In fcofiing chayre, 
Hath euer fate ; 



2 But in thy lawes diuine, 
O Lord fets his delight; 
And in thofe lawes of thine 
Studies all day and night ; 

Oh how that man 
Thrife bleffed is ! 
And fure fliall gaine 
Etemall bliflfe. 

3 He ftiall be like the tree. 
Set by the water-fprings, 
Which when his feafons be 
Most pleafant fruite forth brings : 

Whofe boughes fo greene 
Shall neuer fade, 
But couered bene 
With comely ftiade. 

So to this happy wight 
All his defignes fhall thriue : 
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4 Whereas the man vnright, 

As chaff which winds do driue, 
With euery blaft 
Is tost on hy, 
Nor can at lad 
In fafety lie. 

5 Wherefore, in that fad doome, 
They dare not rife from dust : 
Nor (hall no (inner come 

To glory of the iust. 
For, God will grace 
The luft-mans way ; 
While finners' race 
Runs to decay. 



Pfal. 2. 

In the Tune of the 125. Pfalme ; 

TAo/e tJtat do put tlieir conf. 

1 \\J^y do the Gentils tumults make, 

V ^ And nations all confpire in vain, 

2 And earthly Princes counfell take 
Againft their God ; againft the raigne 
Of his deare Chrift ? let vs, they faine, 

3 Break al their bonds : & from vs (hake 
Their thraldroms yoke, & feruile chain. 

4 Whiles thus alas they fondly fpake, 

He that aloft rides on the skies, 
Laughs all their leud deuife to fcorne 

5 And when his wrathfuU rage fihal rife, 
With plagues ihal make them all forlorne ; 
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And in his fury, thus replyes ; 

6 But I, my King with facred home 
Anointing, fhall in princely guife, 
His head with royall crowne adornc. 

Upon my Syons holy mount 
His empires glorious feat fhall be. 
And I thus raifd, (hall farre recount 
The tenour of his true decree : 

7 My Sonne thou art, faid God, I thee 
Begat this daie by due account : 
Thy fcepter, do but ask of mee, 

All earthly kingdomes fhall furmount. 

8 All nations, to thy rightfuU fway, 
I will fubject ; from furthest end 

9 Of all the world ; and thou (halt bray 
Those flubbom foes, that wil not bend, 
With iron mace (like potters clay,) 

10 In pieces fmall : Ye Kings attend ; 
And ye, whom others wont obay, 
Learne wifedome, and at laft amend. 

11 See, ye feme God, with greater dread 
Then others you : and, in your feare 
Reioyce the while ; and (lowely spred) 

12 Do homage to his fonne fo deare : 
Leaft he be wroth, and do you dead 

13 Amids your way. If kindeled 
His wrath Ihal be ; O blefled thofe. 
That do on him their trust repofe. 
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Pfal. 3. 

As the 113. Plalme; 

Ye Children which^ 6rc. 

AH, Lord I how many be my foes ! 
How many are againft me rofe, 

2 That to my grieued foule haue fed, 
Tufh; God fihall him no fuccour yield ; 

3 whiles thou Lord art my praife, my fliield, 
And doft aduance my carefull bead I 

4 Loud with my voice to God I cr5^d : 
His grace vnto my fute reply'd, 
From out his Sions holy hill. 

5 I layd me downe, flept, rofe againe. 
For thou O Lord doft me fuftaine, 
And fav'ft my foule from feared ill. 

6 Not if ten thoufand armed foes 

My naked (ide fliould round enclofe, 

Would I be therof ought a-dred. 

Vp Lord and (hield me from disgrace : 

7 For thou haft broke my foe-mens face, 
And all the wickeds teeth haft fhed. 

8 From thee O God is fafe defence ; 
Do thou thy free beneficence 
Vpon thy people largely fpred. 
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Pfal. 4. 

As the X Commandements ; 

A ttend my People, 

THou witneffe of my truth fincere, 
My God, vnto my poore requeft 
Vouch-saue to lend thy gracious earc : 
Thou haft my foule from thral releast. 

2 Favour me still, and daigne to heare 
Mine humble fute. O wretched wights, 

3 How long will yee mine honour deare 
Turn into fliame through your defpights ? 

Still will ye loue what thing is vaine^ 

4 And feek falfe hopes ? know then at lad, 
That God hath chofe, & will maintain 
His fauourite, whom ye disgrac't. 

God will regard my inftant mone. 

5 Oh I tremble then, and ceafe offending ; 
And, on your filent bed alone. 

Talk with your harts, your waies amending, 

6 Offer the trueft facrifice 

Of broken hearts ; on God befetting 

7 Your only truft. The moft deuife 
The waics of worldly treafure getting : 

But thou, O Lord, lift vp to mee 

The light of that fweet lookes of thine ; 

8 So (hall my foule more gladfome be, 
Then theirs with al their corn & wine. 
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9 So I in peace fhall lay me down, 
And on my bed take quiet deep ; 
Whiles thou, O Lord, (halt me alone 
From dangers all fecurely keep. 



Pfal. 5. 

In the tune of 124 Psalmc ; 

Now Israel may say, &c, 

BOw downe thine eare, 
Lord to these words of mine, 
And well regarde 

the fecret plaints I make. 

2 My King, My God, 

to thee I do betake 
My fad eftate 

oh do thine eare incline 
To thefe loud cryes 

that to thee powred bin. 

3 At early morne 

thou {halt my voyce attend : 
For, at day breake 

I will my felfe addrefle 
Thee to implore, 

and waite for due redrefle. 

4 Thou doft not Lord 

delight in wickednefle ; 
Nor to bad men 

wilt thy protection lend. 

5 The boafters proud 

cannot before thee (lay : 
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Thou hat'ft all thofe, 

that are to finne deuoted : 

6 The lying lippes, 

& who with bloud are fpotted, 
Thou dooft abhorre, 

and wilt for euer flaie. 

7 But I vnto 

thine houfe (hall take the way : 

And through thy grace 
aboundant ihall adore, 

With humble feare 

within thine holy place, 

8 Oh I lead me Lord 

within thy righteous trace : 
Euen for their fakes 

that malice me fo fore, 
Make fmooth thy paths 

my dimmer eyes before. 

9 Within their mouth 

no truth is euer found : 
Pure mifchiefe is 

their heart : a gaping toome 

10 Is their wide throat ; 

& yet their tongues ftil found, 

1 1 With fmoothing words. 

O Lord giue them their doom, 
And let them fall 

in thofe their plots profound. 

In their exceffe 

of mifchiefe them deftroy 
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12 That rcbells are; 

fo thofe that to thee flie, 
Shall all reioice 

and flng eternally : 

13 And whom thou doft 

protect, and who loue thee, 
And thy deare name, 

in thee (hall euer ioy ; 
Since thou with bliflfe 

the righteous doft reward, 
And with thy grace, 

as with a ftiield him guard 



Pfal. 6. 

As the 50. Pfalme ; 

T/ie mighty God, &c. 

LEt mee not, Lord, 
be in thy wrath reproved : 
Oh ! fcourge mee not 

when thy fierce wrath is moued. 

2 Pity mee, Lord, 

that do with languor pine : 
Heale mee whofe bones 

with paine dilTolued bin ; 

3 Whofe weary foule 

is vexed aboue meafure. 
Oh Lord how long 

(hall I 'bide thy difpleafure I 

4 Turn thee, O Lord, 

refcue my foule diftreft ; 

5 And faue me, of thy grace. 
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Mongst thofe that reft 
In filent death, 

can none remember thee ; 
And in the graue 

how shouldft thou praifed be ? 

6 Weary with dghs, 

all night I caufd my bed 
To fwim : with teares, 
my couch I watered. 

7 Deepe forrow hath 

confum'd my dimmed eyne, 
Sunk in with griefe 

at thefe leud foes of mine .* 

8 But now hence, hence, 

vaine plotters of mine ill : 
The Lord hath heard 

my lamentations flirill : 

9 God heard mine fuit, 

and ftill attends the fame : 
10 Blufh now, my foes, 

and fly with fudden (hame. 



Pfal. ;• 

As the 112. Pfalme; 

TAe man is bUJl that God doth f ear e, 

OH thee, O Lord my God, relyes 
Mine only truft ; from bloody fpight 
Of all my raging enemies 
Oh ! let thy mercy me acquite ; 
2 Leaft they like greedy Lyons rend 
My fouie, while none (hal it defend. 
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3 O Lord ! if I this thing haue wrought, 
If in my hands be found fuch ill : 

4 If I with mifchiefe euer fought 

To pay good turnes ; or did not (till 
Doe good vnto my caufeleffe foe, 
That thirfted for my ouerthrowe ; 

5 Then let my foe, in eager chace, 
Ore take my foule, and proudly tread 
My life belowe ; and with dif-grace 
In dud lay downe mine honor dead. 

6 Rife vp in rage, O Lord, eft-foone 
Aduance thine arm againft my fo'ne ; 

And wake for me, till thou fulfil 

7 My promised right ; so fhal glad throngs 
Of people flock vnto thine hill. 

For their fakes then reuenge my wrongs, 

8 And roufe thy felf. Thy iudgements be 
O're al the world : Lord, iudge thou me ; 

As truth and honest innocence 

Thou find'ft in me. Lord iudge thou me : 

9 Settle the iuft with fure defence : 
Let me the wicked's malice fee 

ID Brought to an end. For thy iuft eye 
Doth hearts and inward reyns defcry ; 

1 1 My fafety ftands in God ; who fhields 
The found in hart : whofe doom, each day, 

12 To iust men and contemners yields 

13 Their due. Except he change his waie 
His fword is whet, to bloud intended, 
His murdring bowe is ready bended. 
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14 Weapons of death he hath addrefl 
And arrowes keene to pearce my foe, 

15 Who late bred mifchiefe in his breft ; 
But when he doth on trauell goe, 

16 Brings forth a ly. Deep pits he delues. 
And falls into his pits himselue. 

17 Back to his own head ihall rebound 
His plotted mifchiefe ; and his wrongs 

18 His crowne fhall craze : But I fhal found 
lehoucMs praife with thankful fongs, 
And will his glorious name exprefle, 
And tell of all his righteoufnefie. 



Pfal. 8. 

As the 113 Pfalme; 

Ye Children^ &c. 

HOw noble is thy mighty name, 
O Lord, o're all the world's wide frame, 
Whofe glory is aduanct on hye 
Aboue the rouling heauens rack ! 

2 How for the graceleffe fcomers fake, 
To ftill th* auenging enemy, 

Haft thou thy tender infants tongue, 
The praife of thy great name made ftrong; 
While they hang fucking on the breft ! 

3 But when I fee thine heauens bright. 
The Moon & glittering ftars of night, 
By thine almighty hand addreft ; 

4 Oh ! what is man, poore filly man. 
That thou fo mind'ft him, & doft daine 
To look at his vnworthy feed ! 
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5 Thou haft him fet not much beneath 
Thine Angels bright ; & with a wreath 
Of glory haft adorn'd his head 

6 Thou haft him made hy fouerayne 

7 Of al thy works, & ftretch't his raigne 
Unto the heards, and beafts vntame, 

8 To foules, and to the fcaly traine, 
That glideth through the watery maine. 

9 How noble each-where is thy name. 



Pfal. 9. 

To the Tune of that knowen Song, beginning; 

Preserve vs Lord, 

THee & thy wondrous deeds, O God, 
With all my foule I found abroad : 

2 My ioy, my triumph is in thee, 

Of thy drad name my fong fhal be, 

3 O higheft God : fince put to flight, 
And fall'n and vaniflit at thy fight, 

4 Are all my foes ; for thou haft paft 
luft fentence on my caufe at laft ; 

And fitting on thy throne aboue, 

A rightfuU ludge thy felfe do'ft proue : 

5 The troupes profane thy checkes haue ftroid ; 
And made their name for euer void. 

6 Where's now, my foes, your threatned wrack ? 
So well you did our citties fack, 

And bring to duft ; whiles that ye fay. 
Their name (hall dy as well as they. 
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7 Lo, in eternall ftate God fits, 
And his hy throne to iuftice fits : 

8 Whofe righteous hand the world shall weeld. 
And to al folk iust doom shal yeeld. 

9 The poore from hy find his reliefe ; 
The poore in needfull times of griefe : 

10 Who knows thee, Lord, to thee (hall cleaue. 
That neuer do'ft thy clients leaue. 

1 1 Oh ! fing the God that doth abide. 
On Sion mount ; and blazon wide 

12 His worthy deeds. For, he purfues 
The guiltleflfe bloud with vengeance due : 

He minds their caufe ; nor can pafie oVe 
Sad clamours of the wronged poore, 

1 3 Oh I mercy. Lord : thou, that do'ft faue 
My foule from gates of death & graue : 

Oh ! fee the wrong my foes haue done : 

14 That I thy praife, to all that gone, 
Through daughter Sions beautious gate, 
With thankfuU fongs may loud relate ; 

And may reioice in thy safe ayd. 
I s Behold ; the Gentiles, whiles they made 
A deadly pit my foule to drowne, 
Into their pit are funken downe ; 

In that clofe fnare they hid for mee, 
Lo their owne feet entangled bee. 
16 By this iuft doom the Lord is known ; 
That th* ill are punifli*t with their own. 
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17 Down (hall the wicked backward fall 
To deepefl hell, and nations all 

1 8 That God forget ; nor fhall the poore 
Forgotten be for euermore. 

The conftant hope of foules oppreft 

19 Shall not ay dy. Rife from thy rest, 
O Lord, let not men bafe and rude 
Preuaile : iudge thou the multitude 

20 Of Lawleflfe pagans : ftrike pale feare 
Into thofe breafts, late ftubbom were : 
And let the Gentiles feele and find, 
They been but men of mortall kind. 



Pfal. 10. 

As the 51 Psalme ; 

O Lord consider, 

WHY ftand'ft thou Lord, aloof fo long 
& hid'fl thee in due times of need 

2 Whiles lewd men proudly offer wrong 
Vnto the poore ? In their owne deed, 
And their deuife, let them be caught. 

3 For lo, the wicked braues and boafls 
In his vile and outragious thought, 
And bleffeth him that rauins moft. 

4 On God he dares infult : his pride 
Scornes to inquire of powers aboue ; 
But his flout thoughts have ftil deni'd 

5 Ther is a God ; His waies yet proue 
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Aye profperous : thy iudgements hye 
Doe farre surmount his dimmer fight 

6 Therfore doth he all foes defie : 

His heart faith, I (hall ftand in fpight, 

Nor euer moue ; nor danger 'bide. 

7 His mouth is fill'd with curfes foule, 

And with clofe fraud : His tongue doth hide 

8 Mifchief & il : he feeks the foule 
Of harmlefie men in fecret wait 
And in the comers of the ftreet, 

Doth (hed their blood ; with fcome and hate 
His eyes upon the poore are fet 

9 As fome fell Lyon in his den, 

He clofely lurkes, the poore to fpoile : 
He fpoiles the poore and helpleife men, 
When once he fnares them in his toile. 

10 He croucheth lowe in cunning wile, 

And bows his bred ; wheron whol throngs 
Of poor, whom his faire (howes beguile, 
Fall to be fubiect to his wrongs. 

1 1 God hath forgot, (in foule he fayes) 
He hides his face to neuer fee. 

12 Lord God arife, thine hand vp-raife : 
Let not thy poore forgotten be. 

13 Shal thefe infulting wretches fcome 
Their God ; and fay thou wilt not care ? 

14 Thou fee'st (for all thou haft forborn) 
Thou fee'ft what al their mifchiefs are ; 

That to thine hand of vengeance iuft 
Thou maift them take : the poor diftrefied 
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Rely on thee with constant trust, 
The help of Orphans and oppreffed. 

15 Oh ! break the wickeds arme of might, 
And fearch out al their curfed trains, 
And let them vanifti out of fight. 

16 The Lord as King for euer raignes. 

From forth his coafts, the heathen feet 

17 Are rooted quite : thou Lord attended 
To poore mens fuites ; thou dooft direct 
Their harts : to them thine eare thou bendeft ; 

18 That thou maift refcue, from defpight, 
The wofuU fatherleffe, and poore : 
That, fo, the vaine and earthen wight 
On vs may tyrannize no more. 

FINIS. 



II. — Front " The Shaking of the Olive Tree^ 

(1660, p. 435). 

ANTHEMES 
For the Cathedral of Exceter. 

LOrd, what am I ? A worm, duft, vapor, nothing ! 
What is my life } A dream, a daily dying I 
What is my flefh ? My fouls uneafie clothing I 
What is my time ? A minute ever flying : 
My time, my flefli, my life, and I ; 
What are we Lord but vanity ? 

Where am I, Lord ? downe in a vale of death : 
What is my trade ? fin, my dear God offending ; 
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My fport fin too, my ftay a puffe of breath : 
What end of fin ? hell's horrour never ending : 
My way, my trade, fport, ftay, and place 
Helpe to make up my dolefuU cafe* 

Lord what art thou ? pure life, power, beauty, blifs : 

Where dwelFst thou ? up above in perfect light : 

What IS thy time ? eternity it is : 

What state ? attendance of each glorious fp'rit : 
Thyfelf, thy place, thy dayes, thy ftate 
Pafs all the thoughts of powers create. 

How (hall I reach thee Lord ? Oh, foar above, 
Ambitious foul : but which way ihould I flie ? 
Thou, Lord, art way and end : what wings have I ? 
Afpiring thoughts, of faith, of hope, of love : 

Oh let thefe wings, that way alone 

Prefent me to thy blifsfuU throne. 



ANTHEME 

For Christmas Day. 

IMmortall babe, who tliis dear day 
Didft change thy Heaven for our clay, 
And didft with flefh thy Godhead vail, 
Eternall Son of God, All hail. 

Shine happy star, ye Angels fing 

Glory on high to Heavens King : 

Run Shepherds, leave your nightly watch, 

See Heaven come down to Bethleems cratch. 

• Misprinted in original 'hdp up to make up.'— G. 
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Worship ye Sages of the Eaft, 

The King of Gods in meannefs dreft. 

Oh blefled maid fmile and adore 

The God, thy womb and armes have bore. 

Star, Angels, Shepherds, and wife fages ; 
Thou Virgin glory of all ages ; 
Reflored frame of Heaven and Earth ; 
Joy in your dear Redeemers Birth. 



LEave O my foul this bafer World below, 
Oh leave this dolefuU dungeon of wo ; 
And foare aloft to that fupemal reft 
That maketh all the Saints and Angels bleft : 
Lo there the Godheads radiant throne, 
Like to ten thoufand Suns in one I 

Lo there thy Saviour dear in glory dight 
Ador'd of all the powers of Heavens bright : 
Lo where that head, that bled with thorny wound, 
Shines ever with celeftial honor crownd : 
That hand that held the fcornfuU reed, 
Makes all the fiends infemall dread. 

That back and fide, that ran with bloody ftreams. 
Daunt Angels eyes with their majeftick beames ; 
Thofe feet, once fjaftened to the curfed tree 
Trample on death and hell, in glorious glee. 
Those lips, once drench't with gall do make 
With their dread doom the world to quake. 

Behold those joyes thou never canft behold ; 
Those precious gates of pearl, those ftreets of gold, 
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Those ftreams of Life, those trees of Paradife, 
That never can be feen by mortal eyes : 
And when thou feed this ftate divine. 
Think that it is or (hall be thine. 

See there the happy troups of pureft fprights, 
That live above in ^ndlefs true delights ; 
And fee where once thyfelf (halt ranged be, 
And look and long for immortalitie : 

And now, beforehand, help to fing 

Allelujahs to Heavens King. 



HI. — From ** Carmen Funebre Caroli Homil* 1596' 
Herma Eximij viri D. Whitakeri^ Regij Pro- 
fessoris in Academia Cantabe^ 

BInde ye my browes with mourning Cyparijfe^ 
And palifh twigs of deadlie Poplar tree, 
Or if fome fadder (hades ye can deuife, 
Thofe fadder fhades vaile my light-loathing eie : 
I loath the Laurel-bandes I loued beft, 
And all that maketh mirth and pleafant re(i 

If ever breath diffolu'd the world to teares, 
Or hollow cries made heauen's vault refound : 
If euer (hrikes were founded out fo cleare, 
That all the worlds waft might heare around : 

Be mine the breath, the teares, the (hrikes, the cries, 
Yet ftill my grief e vnfeene, unfounded lies. 

* Dr. William Whitaker was King's Professor and Master of 
St John's College, Cambridge. He died December 4, 1595, leaving a 
venerable name. G. 
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Thou flattering Sufty that ledft this loathed light, 

Why didft thou in thy Saffron-robes arife ? 

Or foldft not vp the day in drierie night ? 

And wakft the Wefteme worldes amazed eies ? 
And neuer more rife from the Ocean, 
To make the mom, or chafe night-fhades again 

Heare we no bird of day, or dawing mome 
To greet the Sun^ or glad the waking eare : 
Sing out ye ScrichrOwles, lowder then afome, 
And Rauens blacke of night ; of death of driere : 
And all ye barking Foules yet neuer feene, 
That fill the MoonlefTe night with hideous din. 

Now fhall the wanton Deuils daunce in rings 

In euerie mede, and euerie heath hore : 

The Eluish Faeries^ and the Gobelins : 

The hoofed Satyres filent heretofore : 
Religion, vertue, Mufes, holie mirth 
Haue now forfworne the late forfaken earth. 

The Prince of Darkneffe gins to tyrannize. 
And reare up cruel Trophees of his rage : 
Faint earth through her defpairing cowardice 
Yeelds vp her felfe to endleiTe vafTalage : 

What Cltatnpion now flial tame the power of hell, 

And the vnrulie fpirits ouerquell ? 

The world's praife, the pride of Natures proofe 
Amaze of times, hope of our faded age : 
Religions hold, earths choice, & heauens loue, 
Patteme of vertue. Patron of Muses fage : 

All thefe and more were Whitakers alone, 
Now they in him, and he & all arc gone. 
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Heauen^ Earthy Nature^ Deaths & euery Fate 
Thus fpoild the careleffe world of woonted ioy : 
A^^iles each repin'd at others' pleafing ftate, 
And all agreed to work the worlds annoy : 

Heauen ftroue with Earth^Destiny^yxt the doome, 
That Death fhould Earth and Nature ouercome. 

Earth takes one part, when forced Nature fendes 

The foule, to flit into the yeelding skie : 

Sorted by death into their fatall ends, 

Forefeene, forefet from all eternitie : 

DeJKnie by Death fpoyl'd feeble Nature's frame, 
Earth was defpoyl'd when Heauen ouercame 

Ah, Coward Nature, & more cruell Deaths 
Enuying Heauen^ and vnworthy Mold^ 
Vnweildy Carkafle and vnconftant breath, 
That did so lightly leaue your liuing hold : 

How haue ye all confpir'd our hopeleife fpight, 
And wrapt vs vp in Greifes etemall night 

Bafe Nature yeeldes, imperious Death commandes. 

Heauen deflres, durft lowly dull denie ? 

The Fates decreed, no mortall might withftand, 

The Spirit leaues his load, and lets it lie. 

The fencelefle corpes corrupts in fweeter clay, 
And waytes for worms to wafte it quite away. 

Now ginne your Triumphes, Death and De/Unies, 
And let the trembling world witnefle your waft : 
Now let blacke Orphney raife his gaftly neighes, 
And trample high, and hellifti fome outcaft : 

Shake he the earth, and teare the hollow ikies, 
That all may feele and feare your victories. 
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And after your Triumpliant Chariot^ 
Drag the pale corps that thus you did to die, 
To Ihew what goodly Conquefts ye haue got, 
To fright the world, and fill the woondring eie : 
Millions of Hues, of Deathes no conquest were, 
Compared with one onely Whitakere. 

But thou, O Soule, (halt laugh at their defpite. 
Sitting beyond the mortall mans extent, 
All in the bofome of that blefTed Spright : 
Which the great God for thy fafe conduct fent, 

He through the circling fpheares taketh his flight, 
And cuts the folid fkie with fpirituall might 

Open ye golden gates of Paradife^ 

Open ye wide vnto a welcome Ghoft : 

Enter, O Soule, into thy Boure of Blifle, 

Through all the throng of Heauens hoaft : 

Which (hall with Triumph %^xA thee as thou go*st 
With P/altnes of Conquefi and with crownes of coft. 

Seldom had ever foule fuch entertaines, 

With fuch fweet Hymnes, and fuch a glorious crowne. 

Nor with fuch ioy amids the heauenly traines 

Was euer led to his Creators throne : 

There now he lines, and fees his Sauiours face, 
And euer (ings fweet fongs vnto his Grace. 

Meanewhile, the memorie of his mightie name, 
Shall liue as long, as aged Earth (hal laft : 
Enrolled on Berill walles of Fame, 
Ay ming'd, ay moum'd : and wiflied oft in waft. 

Is this to die, to liue for euermore. 

A double life : that neither lined afore ? 

Jos* HalL Iniman. 
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IV,— From the " Workes of Richard Greenham 

" (i6oi, folio) — originally prefixed to kis 

treatise of " The Sahboth " ("iSOg* 4^3- 
Vpon His Sabboih. 

WHile Greenham writeth of the Sabboth's rest, 
His soule injoyes that which his pen expreft : 
His worke enjoys not what it selfe doth fay. 
For it shall neuer finde one resting day. 
A thousand hands shall tofle each page and line, 
Which shall be scanned by a thousand eyne ; 
That Sabboth's rest, or this Sabboth's vnrest. 
Hard is to fay whether is the happiest. 

I. HalL 



V. — From ** Lachrymce Lachrymarum : or The Spirit 
of TeareSf Distilled for the vn-tytnely Death of 
The incomparable Prince, Panaretvs, by Josuah 
Sylvester. The third Edition with Additions of 
His Owney 1613, ^to. 

Immediately after the black-pa|red ''Lachiymse" is the following 
which all Bi^op Hall's editors have hitherto orer-looked, incladiag 
even Dr. Wynter (Works, 10 vols., 8to, 1863, Clarendon Press, Oxford): 

I. In PontifuAum exprobrantrem nobis sextum 

Nouembris, 

OInvidiorum quis quis, ROMOLI nepos, 
Qui fata nobis exprobras NoUEMBRlUM, 
Crudelis audi : Nunquid autumnas Scelus 
lUud nefandum, fulphureum, igneum, Malo 
Oblitterari poiTe fuccedaneo ? 
Ocellus orbis Henricos, quo quo die 
Nouo beirit fpiritu cseli domos, 
Infame veflri nomen Aufi perpetim 
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Ad execrantes tranfuolabit Pofteros ; 
Tautoq ; deinceps atriore Calculo 
Signabitur, quant6 vltimum HENRia DIEM 
Attingit vsq ; propri{is. Vnius docet 
laflura (quamuis Numinis dempti manu) 
Quontum luiffet Orbis, vnovulnere 
Si tota Magni ftirps Iacobi regia 
Tuliffet vnum funus & veftro Dite. 

Indignabundus efTutij, 

C-D. los. Hall. 

There follows on next page a poem by Sylvester, and ' Finis ' at the 
bottom of it ; but next page has these two poems by HaU : 

2. Vpon The vnseasonabU times, that haue 

followed the vnseasonable death of my 

sweete Master, Prince Henry. 

FOnd Vulgar, canft thou thinke it flrange to finde 
So watery Winter, and so waftefull Wiftde t 
What other face could Natures age become, 
In looking on Great Henry's Herfe and Toome ? 
The World's whole Frame, his Part in mourning beares: 
The Windes are fighes : the Raine is Heauens Teares: 
And if These Teares be rife, and fighes be ftrong, 
Such fighs, fuch Tears, to thefe fad Times belong, (make 
Thefe (howrs haue drown'd all Hearts : These fighs did 
The Chvrch, the World, with Griefs, with Feares to (hake, 
Weep on, ye Heauens : and Sigh as ye begon : 
Men's Sighes and Teares are flight, and quickly done. 

I. Hall. 
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3. Of the Rain-bawe, that was reported to be 

feene in the nighty ouer St. Barnes, before 

the Princes death ; and of the vnfea- 

fondble Winter^ fince. 

T T T^As euer nightly Rain-bowe feene ? 
^ ^ Did euer Winter moume in greene ? 
Had that long Bowe been bent by Day, 
'T had chafed all our Clouds away : 
But, now that it by Night appeares. 
It tels the Delvge of our Teares, 
No maruell Rain-BOWES (hine by Night, 
When Suns yer Noone do lose their light. 
Iris was wont to be, of old, 
Heav'ns Meifenger of Earthly mold ; 
And now Shee came to bring vs downe 
Sad Newes of Henry's better Crowne. 
And as the Eajieme Star did tell 
The Perfian Sages, of that Cell 
Where SlON'S King was borne and lay ; 
And ouer that fame Houfe did flay : 
Some did This Wejieme BoWE descry 
Where Henry, Prince of Men, fhould die : 
Lo there This Arch of Heav'nly (late 
Raised to the Triumph of his Fate ; 
Yet, rais'd in dark of Night, to (howe 
His Glory (hould bee with our Woe. 
And Now, for that men's Mourning weed 
Reports a Griefe not felt, indeed ; 
The Winter weeps, and mournes in deed, 
Though clothed in a Svmmer weed. 

I. Hall. 
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VL—From tlie ''Du Bartas'' of Joshua Sylvester, 

1633 :— 
Of his Bartas Metaphrased. 

I dare confess of Mufes more than Nine, 
Nor lift, nor can I envy none but thine. 
She, drench'd alone in Sion's facred Spring, 
Her Maker's praife hath fweetly chofe to fing, 
And reacheth neareft th' angels' notes above ; 
Nor lifts to fing or tales, or wars, or love. 
One while I find her, in her nimble flight, 
Cutting the brazen fpheres of heaven bright : 
Thence, ftraight (he glides, before I be aware 
Through the three regions of the liquid air : 
Thence, ruihing down, through Nature's closet-door, 
She ranfacks all her grandame's fecret ftore ; 
And, diving to the darkness of the deep. 
Sees there what wealth the waves in prifon keep : 
And, what ftie fees above, below, between, 
She (hews and fings to others' ears and eyne. 
'Tis true, thy Mufe another's fteps doth press ; 
The more's her pain,* nor is her praife the less : 
Freedom gives fcope unto the roving thought ; 
Which, by reftraint, is curb'd. Who wonders aught, 
That feet unfettered walken far or faft, 
Which, pent with chains, mote want their wonted haftc ? 
Thou foUow'ft Bartas's diviner ftrain. 
And fing'ft his numbers in his native vein. 
Bartas was fome French angel, girt with bays ; 
And thou a Bartas art, in Englifh lays. 
Whether is more ? Mee feems (the footh to fayn) 
One Bartas fpeaks in tongues ; in nations, twain. 

Jos. Hall. 

• **/«/»** = pains, painstaking.— G. 
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YIL— From 'M Protestant Memorial: or the Shep- 
herd's Tale of the Potider-Plott. A Poem in 
Spenfet^s Style. By Dr. Wm. Bedell, Bp. of 
Kilmore, publislted frotn a MS. among Dr. 
Dillingham* s papers. London, 171 3." 

[To the Right Rev. Dr. William Bedell, Lord Bishop 

of Kilmore in Ireland.] 

In Autorum. 

Willy, thy Rythms fo fweetly run and rife, 
And anfwers rightly to thy tuneful Reed, 
That (fo mought both our fleecy Cares fucceed) 

I ween (nor is it any vaine Device) 
That ♦ Collin dying, his Immortal Mufe. 
Into thy Learned Bread did late infufe. 

Thine, be his Verfe, not his Reward be Thine : 
Ah me 1 That after unbefeeming Care, 
And fecret Want, which bred his laft misfare. 

His Relicks dear obfcurely tombed lien 
Under unwritten Stones ; that who goes by, 
Cannot once Read, — Lo here doth Collin lie t 

Not all the Shepherds of his Calendar 
Yet (Learned Shepherds all, and feen in Song) 
Theire deepeft Layes and Ditties deep among. 

More lofty Song did euer make or leer, 
Then this of Thine. Sing on, thy Task ftiall be 
To follow him, while others follow Thee. 

Jos. Hall. 

• Spenser. 
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Vlll.— From " GuMmi Whitakeri PrcBlectiones;' 1599 

I. On Cardinal Bellarmine and Dr. 
William Whitaker. 

Lufas in BeUarminum : ejufque com digaiifimo Tiro, D. D. 'Whitakero, 

Collatio. 

BEllarmine, fonat tibi qu^ tria nomen in uno, 
Vix unum h tribus his nomina terna ferunt. 
Bella fonat, fonat arma, minas fonat ; omnia Martis : 

Nee quae orbem vincunt fingula, terna Deum. 
Bella geres armis, arma aggredi^re minando ; 

Ordine ridiculo verba fonora fluunt. 
Incipis ^ BELLO, flc demum pergis ad ARMA ; 

Arma min^e deinceps, ora secuta manum. 
Ira minas parit ; arma min^e ; p6ft arma duellum ; 

Bella necem ; nihili eft, qui fonat ifta retr6. 
Claude minis ; tutum eft, concedimus ; incipe Bello; 

Macte age, qui folo nomine victor eras. 
Aft tibi principium Pax nominis indidit ALBUM, 

Extremum Mavors indigitavit ACRK 
Quae dare quis pofTet mage confona nomina rebus, 

Candori morum, viribus ingenii ? 
Quantus utroque fuit : nee adhuc fi noverit orbis, 

Dignus ut ignoret, nefciat, ut pudeat. 

2. Apostrophe ad Librum. 

AT vos, extremi teftor monumenta laboris. 
Ultima, fublati pignora viva patris ; 
Pofthume ; defuncti qui fic geris ora parentis, 

Quern tumulus peperit, quern genuit cathedra ; 
Ibis et infami calcabis marmora Romae, 

Quae tot alunt vivo monftra perofa patri. 
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Ito, age ; et, antiqux luftrando cadaver arenas, 
Quaere novas, qu6is-cum digladiere, feras. 

I, pete Romulidas, puguaeque appende tabellam ; 
Quicquid erit monftri, percute, vince, redi. 

Ciim mod6 laeta libi decorat victoria frontem, 

Palma manunif excipiat Granta finu reducem. 

losephus HalL 



IX. — From ^^Threnodia in Obitum D. Edavardi 
Lewkenor^ Equiiis^ et D. Susanna^ Conjugis 
charissUncs: Funeral Verses upon the death of 
the right Worshipfull Sir Edward Lewkenor^ 
KnightP &c., &c. 1606 (^). 

In Conjuges Conjunctissimos. 

DUxere vitam, nee dinturnam fatis, 
Simitu beatam amore dulci conjuges ; 
Qaufere demum, at citius, exhemum diem 
Simitu beat! morte fancta conjuges ; 
Quin et fupremi compotes ambo poll, 
Haufere puri poculum unum nectaris : 
Et nunc eadem vefliuntur gloria, 
Beat! amore, morte, coelo conjuges. 

Jos. Hall, ColL Eman. 



X. — From "Alburn^ sen Nigrum^ Amicorum, in obitum 
H. Pallavacinil^ 1609 (/^o). 

On the death of Sir Horatio Pallavacini. 
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Tra, mihi patria eft, utra eft peregrina, viator ? 
Itala terra tulit, terra Britanna tegit. 
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Natus ibi, hic vixi, moriorque ineunte fenecta ; 

Ilia mihi cunas contulit ; hsc tumulum. 
Deferui Latium vivus, meque ilia reliquit ; 

Quodque ortu meruit, perdidit exitio. 
Hofpitio excepit fovitque Britannia longo ; 

Jure fit ilia fuo patria foli mihi. 
Non tamen ilia mihi patria eft, non uUa fub aftris ; 

Sed tenes setherei regna fupema foli. 

J. Hally Imman.* 

* Nos. Ti, viii, ix and z, from Dr. Wynter's edition, as before. I agree 
with him in rejecting as unauthentic the doggrel-epitaph from Cole MSS. 
given in Peter Hall's edition ; nor does his Epitaph-inscription for 
Hknry Bright, belong to his Poems.— G. 
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\* In the Notes and Illustrations^ all without a name 
appended are by me. 

A. B. G. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Title-pages^ pp. i-8i. See on these and others, our Introduction ; and also with 
specific reference to the word " Tooth-UJfe*^^ The motto 
^^Deus imperat astris^^ Marston curiously enough introduces 
into Antonio and Mellida, 

His Defiance to Enuie^ pp. 3-12, 1. i, **Ut the prouder Pines of Ida feare**^ 

on this and other lines of Hall in relation to John Marston*s 
Satire, see our Introduction to his Poems in these Occasional 
Issues ; L 3, " whilere^ — a little while ago : Shakespeare uses 
erezvhile in this sense, — " Else your memory is bad, going o'er 
it erewkile»" (Levis Labour Lost, act iv, sc L) Raleigh uses 
the word as Hall does. Pratt ; L 5, **graines^^^ growth, or 
timber— iising 'grain ' as we do, to denote the peculiar ' grain' 
or appearance of each wood on cleavage ; i^., '*iihe**= probably, 
perdiance. Wynter ; ibid,, * * be gold " — i,e, , like to be galled, 
&C. (from galler, Fr.) fretted, marked, or torn. So in B. iv. 
Sat 5, " With some gaU^d trunk," &c., and in the conclusion 
to B. iu, "ye galled hides." Pratt; 1. 6, "Thunder-stone'*^ 
Thunder-bolt Both formed upon an erroneous fancy, that the 
destruction occasioned by lightning, was effected by some solid 
body. The fossils called bdeminites were supposed to be the 
stones in question, and were named accordingly — [can it be = 
helmintholites, from Gr. tKtuvBos^ a worm?] 

** And thus umbraced, Casca, as you see. 
Have bar*d my bosom to the thunder-stone.** 

(jftilius Casar^ act i, sc. 3. ) 

So in the beautiful dirge in Cymbdine, so beautifully set by a 
loved and revered relation of mine : 

" Fear no more the lightning flash. 

Nor th' all-dreaded M»»^-xiS9M«." 

{Cymbeline, act iv, sc. 2.) 
Chapman has : 

" Though I sink beneath 
The fate of being shot to hell, by Jove's fell thunder- 
stone,'* 

(Iliad, xi,) Nares; 

11- «3. 19, "lV'=»ivy; 1. 14, "A?««/"=sun— the old Puri- 
tans play on the words "Sun" and "Son" in expatiating on 
our Lord; 1. 15, ** golden Mazor** — a bowl or goblet See 
Nares, s,v,, for an exhaustive note with authorities. C£ critical 
editions of Juvenal, Satire vi, 1. 156. Originally it was ap- 
plied to wooden bowls or cups, e»g,, Spenser (Shep, Kdl., 
August, v, 26) has "a Mazer ywrought of the maple ware." 
When the material became richer the old word was still 
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retained, as we continoe to do in " candle-j/^/^" and so speak 
of 'golden candle-stick,' a 'silver candle-stick,** a 'chrystal 
candlestick,* &c., &c ; 1. l6, **peysoned Potion '* — to these 
murrhine cups, I beliere, the virtue was attributed (which the 
glass of Venice was afterwards said to possess) of manifesting 
whether the liquor pat Into them was poisonous or no. Singer ; 
1. l8, " So fouler FaU the fayrtr thing hereaues "=so foul Fate 
bereaves the fair thing; 1. 2i\ ** Buftard^^—UtA Tarda, a 
species of fowl of the Grallic order, and genas Otis. A male 
that would almost hold its own beside an ordinary ostridi, and 
two females, as large as a good-sized swan, have just been added 
to Blackburn Free Museum — caught on Salisbury Plain. The 
contrast is between the sun out-staring eagle and the bustard 
that can hardly fly at all, albeit large-winged ; L 23, *'dq/'er** 
>= humbler. Wynter; 1. 27, "/ar/Af*'Bperson9 individuals- 
early use of this now somewhat slangish word; L 29, 
**accoast**t=^Xo approach. 'Aborder. To approach, tfrrooj/, 
abboord.* Cotgrave. Nares; here it is more to 'abboord' or 
as sailors say now, run alongside of, for the purpose of attacking, 
'board*; 1. 33, "/ranr/ *'»entrance — ^using the noun as a 
verb and omitting the 'en*=make; 1. 39, ** Kejtrds^ — a 
hawk of a base unserviceable breed. Singer. From the 
French quercdUy cercdU : these from the Latin ciradus ; so 
called from the shape or disposition of its tail. Pratt : I must 
add that the Kestrell in those times was not counted a ' hawk '; 
L 40, '«0»flfer*— the Kestrell flies in wetter because in lower 
air beneath the douds, while the eagle goes beyond or above 
them ; L 42, ^'S/ayrs^ — the stayrs must here mean the steps 
(scales) of the throne of Jove, on the highest of which the 
eagle perched. Maitland ; U. 49-54, — see our Introduction on 
this 'gird* at Spenser's Fairy Queen \ 1. 60, " i^ry *'«long- 
lasting and white combined ; L 62, ",^!)fi^iii^"aispiteful ; 11. 
79-84, Hasty readers have lamented over the loss of ' pas- 
torals * that never were written by Hall, as Maiston's ironical 
references alone show, e,g,^ he quotes, L 150, as "Speak ye 
attentive swains that heard him never"; 1. 85, "mahe two 
Jtriidngjhepherdsjingy Maitland refers to Theocritus, IJyll, 
IT, V, .Virgil, Buc, Eel,, iii ; but see our Introduction for 
English 'pastorals,* that no doubt were intended here and in 
U. 91-96 ; L 88, " A>/<f **=bowl ; 1. 89, "yavi^**= legend carved 
on it on the occasion of the contest for it; 1. 95, ^*doome^^ 
judgment; 1. 106, ** gUfe grqffe unto the conquerors** — Horbam 
do cam ait Plautus, significat Victum me fateor .... nam 
qui in prato [pastorale] cursu aut viribus contendebant, cum 
superati erant, ex eo solo, in quo certamen erat, decerptam 
herbam advcrsario tradcbant. Fcst. The corona obsidionalis 
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or graminea was taken from this custom; I. 107, *^At Colins 
fede^^ he now atones for the 'gird ' at the Fairy Queen by this 
homage to the Shepherd's Calendar. 'Colin' after 'Colin 
Clout's come home again,' was the £uniliar name of Spenser ; 
L 109, "^^1"=: behests, commands; from Aaxiton, Goth., to 
command. Maitland. 

Viigid. Lib. I. Prologue, The word 'Virgidemiarvm' is a somewhat clumsy 

one s a gathering or harvest of rods, governed by the English 
title; 1. I, ^*I Firjl aduenture** — see Introduction on this 
claim; 1. 2, "</<^^^" = spitefulness or maliciousness (of 
others), ue.^ adventures to put his hand into a hornet's nest; 
L 4, ** the fecond English Saiyrift^^ — see our Introduction also 
on this ; 1. 7, " margent " = margin ; 1. II, **claw the back " = 
flatter; 1. 12, "pranch^^ — to decorate or adorn ; bom pronken, 
Dutch. Maitland ; 1, 18, "mar/-«rMiM'</"= delicate mouthed, 
unable to bring out harsh or strong expressions. This term, 
which survives in the form of mealy-mmtthed, appears to have 
been the original word. Applied to one whose words are fine 
and soft as nual^ as Minshew well explains it. Most frequently 
applied to affected and hypocritical delicacy of speech. Nares. 
Cf. Marston, Sat. ii; 1. 22, ^'nwught*^ — obsolete for might, 
Maitland. So in Sat i, 1. 18. 

Satire I., II. 1-4 — see our Introduction on these (probable) frirther 'girds' 

at the Faify Queen; 1. 4, *^ Mahound^ — another corrupted 
name of Mahomet. See Macon. Supposed to be formed 
from Mahomed; but Skinner says, "Credo Gallos ipsos olim 
Mahometem Mahon appelldsse, licet vox jam in desuetudinem 
abiit "; in confirmation of which the two parts of Lacombe's 
Dictionnaire have Mahom and Mahon for MahomeL Roqueford 
also has Mahom^ Mahon, Mahons, and Mahum^ all as ancient 
terms for Mahomet, or Mahometans. 

"And oftentimes by Termagaunt and Mahound swore" 
{Fairy Queen, vi, vii, 47). Nares, who gives other illustrative 
quotations. I add, that like MachiaveUi Mahomet, came in 
vulgar speech and belief to typify the Devil. Thus in William 
Dunbar's Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis, he says : 

" Heilie Harlottis on hawtane wyl&. 
Come in with mony findrie gyifs, 
Bot yet luche nevir Mahoun." 

In his Birth of Antichrist^ however, Mahoun is Mahomet. 
See Dr. Laing's Dunbar, vol. i. pp. 37, 49 ; ibid, " Ter» 
magauni, " The Commentators have spent superfluous learning 
and illustration on this name. I must confess (with Singer) 
that I think resolute John Florio gives a better account of this 
terrible personage in his World of Words, 1617. * Termigisto, 
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a great boaster, quarreller, killer, tamer, or mler of the uniTcrse, 
the child of the earthquake and of the thunder, the brother of 
death,' &c. We here see why this personage was introduced 
in the old Moralities, as a demon of outrageous and violent 
demeanour ; or as Bale says, " Tcrmagauntes altogether, and 
very devils incarnate **; and again, " This terrible Termagaunt^ 
this Nero, this Pharaoh." Hence Shakespeare's I/am/a saj% 
" I would have such a fellow whipt for o'erdoing Termagaftt : 
it outherods Herod" (Singer). See Todd's Spenser^ x.9., 
and Nares, s,v, ; L 6, "^Z^w^"— Warton considers this word 
to be synonymous with the Blousilinda^ or BhusiMla^ of 
modem ballads. Johnson interprets Bhu%e, a ruddy fai-faced 
wench. Maitland. Vid. a good note, s.v.^ Halliwell's Diet; 
1. 7, "^M^"=: abide or bear; ibid, ''same kungrie Scau"*— 
Warton suggests angrit as the true reading, but the emendation 
seems uncalled for. Maitland. 'Hungry' is explained by 
Hall's after-attacks on the play-wrights, viz., a scene penned, 
not from 'high arts invention,' but to satisfy the writer's hunger. 
Cf. 11. 11-13. I suppose by 'Scene' the Satirist meant a hit 
at ' Plays' and Play-wrights to be submitted to the 'vndesoenui^ 
eyne ' of the populace. That was the main channel (as Noveb 
now) of the popular writers of the period} I. 13, " Trencher 
Pottrie^ — Poetry written by hirelings for bread. Waitoo. 
Not so ; but couplets and the like, that were written by the 
poets of the day and carved on 'trenchers,' &c., &c. See an 
excellent example of this odd kind of ' poetrie ' by Sir John 
Davies in works by me in Fuller Worthier Library (4 vols.) and 
in his Poems (2 vols., Chatto & Windus); L 22, *'limng 
Thv/^"— see Introduction on this, which shews his con* 
temporaries were meant, not "the classic poets," as Warton 
supposed, albeit the context is reminiscent of the well-known 
Prologue of Persius : 

" Heliconldasque, pallidamque Pirenen 
Illis relinquo, quorum imagines lambunt 
Hederse sequaces." 

as Maitland aptly quotes; L 27, "AiiMr" = lowlier. Ct 
Defiance to Envy, L 23; 1. 30, **iheir laie Bridall day'"'-' 
see on this felicitous compliment to Spenser, our Introduction ; 
L 32, *'for lore''=^ forlorn ; ibid., *' Grant'*^ Gnmta, 1./., the 
Cam at Cambridge. 
Satire II., 1. i, ^^Whil<me**=^ onctt formerly. So Spenser. *^ Whilom thou 

was peregall to the best" {Sh. Kal. August, 1. 8); L 7, ^^hoofe 
of ivinged steed'^ = Ve^l^ius i L 17, ^'Pemqffus^^ — such was 
the contemporary and later spelling, f.g*, in the Return from 
Pemassusi 1. 18, ** graves" — v, grown. Hall and Spenser 
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[I intercalate, all the poets] were much in the practice of suiting 
their orthography to their rhymes, of which greivis is an 
example, Maitland; 1. 20, **Pyret9€** — two syllables. Ellis; 
1. 23, **Jloli^^ — s. Hall seems to use this word {ox garb. Todd 
derives it from Saxon, and explains it to mean long vest 
Maitland : quite accurately so used. ' Stola ' is used by 
Cicero for a woman's gown, and it represented such a dress 
as the Muses are clad in, whether worn by a priest or other ; 
*5., "^rrji "= bright or staring-coloured (splendid in good 
flense). Cf. Shakespeare's 'garish sun' (Rinneo and Juliet^ 
act iii, sc. 2); li^., "fcvn/" — or Wede (Sax.) a garment or suit 
of apparel; 1. 31, "«f^"=* follow; 1. 35, ** Apple squire** — 
ex ttirciXof, tener, mollis ; see Junius, Minshew, also Skinner ; 
here used for an effeminate person. Wynter. By 'Junius' 
is meant Junius's Nomenclator by Abraham Fleming (1585). 
in voce Aquariolus. It is unquestionably also used as = a 
pander or pimp. 
Satire III, L l, '' Poi-Jurie'* — WidL, Bishop Earle's character of a Pot-pod^ in 

his Mkrocosmography^ ed. 181 1, p. 80, Maitland; 1. 4, "A^ 
>&r«^'' = before 5 1. 9, ^^ One higher piich^d^** &c., and 1. 12, 
*' Tamderlaine." On these 'girds ' at Marlowe, see our Intro- 
duction; 1. 10, **cr<nvned kings" ^e^.t Edward II., Richard 
III., &c.; 1. 17, '^huf-cap'* — cant, for saucy, bold, arrogant. 
Huff'Cap was also a name given to strong ale, "from inducing 
people to set their caps in a bold or huffing style.'* Nares. 
Maitland: rather == ranting ; 1. 23, "y^Jh(///«f" = swooping — 
still used, as we speak of the eagle swooping on its prey ; ibid.^ 
** fide robes** — Ang. Bor. Ang. Saxon longus prolixus. Junius. 
Wynter ; " Their cotes be so syde that they be fayne to tucke 
them up when they ride." Fitzfaerbert's Book of Husbandries 
Singer ; L 25, ** termes Italianate** — were frequent, as even in 
Breton's slender books; 1. 28, ** Scaffblders**-^s,, those who 
occupied the upper galleries of a theatre. Maitland. Now called 
' the gods ' ; 1. 29, " Corduban "= Seneca, after his birth-place 
ofCorduba; 1. 33, "<&w</«wi^"=dead-strack; 1. 34, ''lout*'^ 
the Vice or buffoon ; 1. 39, **hoch'Poch " — an incongruous mix- 
ture of various odds and ends of meat, cut up and stewed with 
herbs, &c In Scotland this term is applied to a soup made of 
a variety of vegetables ; in England it is a law term [I query- 
is it not ' hodge-pot ' in Lyttleton ?] which Lyttleton defines to 
be "a commiztion, or putting together of lands for the equal 
division of them, being so put together." Maitland ; ikid,^ 
'* Rujfettings** — coarse rustic dress. The name was derived 
from the usual colour of such garments, namely, a reddish 
brown; in Fr. rousset, Maitland, e.g,, shepherd's clothing; 
I. 42, '^fijl doth bruife** — in striking the benches to express 

gg 
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applause. Warton ; 1. 47, ** doughiU geare*^ — gear is a general 
word for ftimiture, whether of house, man, or ship. In Scot- 
land still used as=goods, /.^., 'my house and gear*=my house 
and its contents; L 49, **/croU**==oiypj of the play; 1. 51, 
**SynotU*^=^ assembly with one common aim : here, somewhat 
metaphorically yet strictly »an assemblage for the one common 
purpose of sedng and criticising a play. So Shakespeare re- 
peatedly, e.g, > "in general synod take away her power *' {HamUt^ 
act ii, sc 2), and " the whole synod of them " {Ant, and CUop,^ 
act ill, sc. 8) ; 1. 56, "ii^/Sr-/^«^"— noticeable price of ad- 
mission to a theatre eren in the ' upper gallery' ; but=6d. now ; 
I. 58, **Mffold"^z^on 1. 28. 

Satire IIIL, 1. 3, ** RimeUsse numbers tread^* — Hall had no prescience of the 

future of blank verse in English. Yet, as Pratt reminds us^ is 
the Postscript he speaks drastically of the bondage of ' rhjrme' ; 
1. 7, "Mdrom/i** — an imitator of Maro, 1./., VirgQ; L 9, 
•* bttmhajl "= stuff out ; 1. 1 3, " Mdijfa "— a sorceress of early 
romance, whose agency is used by Ariosto, in the Oriando 
Furioso (c. iii, t. 10, and c. xxvi, t. 39), for the purpose of 
removing Merlin's tomb from Wales to Tuscany. Maitland. 
The Orlando had just then been translated by [Sir John] Har- 
ington in a most licentious manner. Singer. Compare War^ 
ton's Observations on the Fairy Queen, vol. i, p. 37. Ellis ; 
L 17, "ii/i'' = choice ; 1. 21, **Bu( lef,'* &c —the Poet here 
suddenly checks his career, and retracts his thoughtless temerity 
in presuming to blame such themes as had been immortalized 
by the 'Fairie Muse* of Spenser. Warton; L 23, ** Renowmed" 
— a variety in the orthography of renotoned, which frequently 
occurs in the early editions of Spenser's works. Maitland. It 
was common to contemporaries ; 1. 25, '^Salttst of France^ ^ 
Guillaume Salluste, Seigneur du Baites, translated by Hall's 
friend, Joshua Sylvester, See his commendatory poem to 
Sylvester among his Poems — at close of the Satires ; ibid,^ 
'•Arioji''^^ Ariosio. 

Satire V., 1. i, "Ano/Aer" — Hall here satirises the famous Mirrour for Ma^' 

trates, in which many of the most distinguished characters of 
English history relate their own misfortunes. Strange that he 
had no word of praise for Sackville's noble Induction: 
granted his was a Satire ; but generous genius knows how to 
work in fit praise; 1. 5, '* branded" ^^msjVeAf celebrated. Or 
it may mean bearing a brand, ue,, a sword. Wynter. I must 
doubt Dr. Wynter's * celebrated ' as applicable here, not to say 
that ' branded ' never meant ' celebrated ' except as in&mously 
celebrated, by metaphor from the custom of branding crimi- 
nals ; 1. 9, " parbraJ^d^ = vomited, i.^., to spew or cast 
Spenser (B. i, c. i, v. 20) has "her filthy parbreake, all the 
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plaoe defiled has.*' Pratt; 1. 12, "reri>/" = retiring or re- 
turning. 
Satire VL, U. 1-5 — alluding to a servile imitation of Latin verse, in which the 

mistaken zeal of pedantry had engaged, and for which some of 
the finest poets of the Elizabethan age would have rejected 
rhyme. Hall refers, it would seem, to Stanihurst's Transla- 
tion of the Aeneid, 1579. Stanihurst's fifth line of the First 
Aeneid runs thus, ' ' Now manhood and garboils I ckauiU^ and 
martial horror." Ellis. Mr. Arber has announced a reproduc- 
tion of Stanihurst, which, as a " Curiosity of Literature," will 
be specially acceptable. " Garboile, an uproar or commotion; 
bom garbouHle^ Fr." Maitland ; 11. 6-10 — these lines exhibit 
the earliest specimen of representative harmony which I re- 
member to have met with. Ellis. It must be added, in English ; 
L 13, "flmrf" = judge; 1. 16, '' Tkwick thwack,'' &c. — 
Stanihurst, in one of his descriptions of a tempest from Virgil, 
has the following passage : 

** Rounce robble hobble 
Of rufi'-raff roaring with thwick-thwack thurlery bouncing, " &c 
Singer. Vid, Gascoigne on Versification. Maitland ; 1. 14, 
**EngHsh Dactilets^* — Chapman, in his Hymn to Cynthia 

(IS95)> »ys ' 

** Sweet poesie 

Will not be clad in her supremacie 

With those strange garments (Rome's hexameters). 

As she is English ; but in right prefers 

Our native robes, put on with skilful hands, 

English heroicks." 

Warton justly observes, that '* Hall's own verses on the subject 
are a proof that English verse wanted to borrow no graces from 
the Roman." Singer. 
Satire VIL,L 17, ** importune'^ — adj. Constantly recurring, unreasonable ; 

from impcrhtny old Fr. Maitland. In more vernacular Eng- 
lish, * importunate ' ; 1. 17, * * IVitwal " — s. This word is ap- 
parently a variety in the orthography of tuittal or wittol^ and 
means a cuckold who wits ail, or knows himself to be sa 
Maitland. Skelton's 'wit-wold' shows that 'wit-wal' is a 
mere variant ; 1. 21, *' flakes'' = snow-flakes ; ibid, " mcrrcw's 
milk" =» milk drawn early in the morning, and therefore yellow 
neither from creaming nor dirt-curdling ; 1. 23, ** Eesigne" = 
relegate — with some quibbling intention of suggesting that he 
will form a new sign or constellation for her ; L 26, " Calen, 
dare " — yet another sly * gird ' at Spenser. Hall had a singu« 
lar like and dislike to Spenser. He was apparently ' willing to 
wound 'and yet 'afraid to strike.' See our Introduction on 
this. 
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Satire VIIL, L i, ** Hence^ ye profafu'* =^ * pxocv\, O procul este, profeni' 

(Aeneid, vi, 258); ibid, •*»«//" = meddle or be concerned 
with, .^/(fr (French). See Nares, i.z^., for illustrations; L 
4, " lury-palms ** = Jewry, Judea, ui.^ Palestine palms ; ibid, 
"<^«^'*t=do? 1. 5, "good S, P/tfr,'^ &c— on this attack on 
the gentle Southwell, see our Introduction ; also on ^'bclA ike 
Maria** of next line; L % " Great Salomon^ ^i^*" &c. — this 
line refers to [Gervase] Markham's translation of the Song of 
Solomon. Maitland. Viz. — '* The Poem of Poems, or Sion's 
Muse : containing the Divine Song of King Solomon, divided 
into Eight Eclc^es. 1569." i2mo; L 12, " Ink-hamisme** 
—this word is supposed by Nares to have been coined by Hall 
from the phrase of ^Inkehome Urmesy used by the writers of his 
day for studied expressions. Maitland. This term is landed 
by Pinkerton in his " Letters of Literature *' (p. So) as a phrase 
of much felicity ; but it was not Hall's coinage. See Wilson's 
Rhetoric, 1553, folio, p. 82. Park; 1. 16, *'* Betkleem*' — "Bdih- 
lehem Hospital in Bp. Hall's time was near St Botolph's 
Church, Bishopsgate. It had been a priory, founded by Simon 
Fitzmary in 1246. " King Henry the VI 11^ gave it unto the 
city. It was an hospital for distracted people." Stow's Survey 
of London, 1633, p. 173. Wynter. Doubtless correct /«riir; 
but query — does not the expression 'transported from leni- 
salem' rather suggest that Hall was thinking of the 'holy 
house' of Bethlehem near Jerusalem, alleged to have been 
'transported ' to Loretto? In such case to the 'holy house 
of ' Bethleem ' at Loretto as a chosen ' sacred ' place for such 
' Sion Muses ' would he ' transport * them, not to ' Bedlam.' 
We can never forget that Loretto is consecrated to us as hold- 
ing the dust of Richard Crashaw. Marston retorts effectively 
on this Satire. 
Satire IX., I. I, 'UhrilUng** — our Printer's misprint for 'thriuing'; 1. 3, 

" tyrdgreew** = crowned. I do not agree with the Comment- 
ators that by 'green' Hall here hit Robert Greene. He was 
dead, and there is nothing in his writings which will answer to 
11. 9- 10. Hall's use of ' green ' is easily explained by the words 
'crowned a new laureat * and ' Venerean tree' (' tyrd" bdng = 
crowned), by the fact that ' green ' was the symbol of lasci* 
viousness. Cf. to 'give a grass green gown.' Besides, it gave 
a rhyme to 'been.' See our Introduction ; I. 5, " Venerean 
tree** — the tree of Venus, the myrtle, instead of 'bays'; I. 8, 
*^ Recital-post of CapitoV* — it was a common practice of the 
Roman poets to recite their compositions in public, and previous 
notice of such exhibitions was given by placards attached to 
pUlars m different parts of the city. To this the ancient Scho- 
liast alludes in the following observation upon a well-known 
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passage in Ars PoetUa of Horace (L. 337), ** In columnis autem 
PoiUB pmebant nvdUio, indicantes quo die recitaturi essent." 
Maitland; 1. ao^ **Shorediich** — a part of London celebrated 
for brothels j 1. 25, *' ntw FlorefUine^^ = Peter Aretine ; 1. 31, 
*^ Lesbias deed^^ — tribadism^ ascribed to Sappho of .^Lesbos. 
C£ Martial I. £p. 91 : Lucian, Dialogi Meniricii^ etc.^ etc. ; 
L 35, *'Saini VaUntine^ — To Protestants there is something 
connected with St. Valentine which was supposed to justify the 
conjunction of the name with the Devil. 
Lib. IL Prologue, 1. i, " Cynick'' == Diogenes ; 1. 5. " gall-vfed"* = gaU-wet 
Satire L, 1. I, **Lab€o^* — see our Introduction on this name; L 6, **wea/and^^ 

—of a man's throat, the gullet; 1. 10, ** Tes/on" — ortesteme 
— a piece of money of the value of ix. 6d, or is,, but &d. in 
Elizabeth's time. See Nares and Halliwell ; idt'd, **ptMr^" 
— J., a quire of paper, a book — from JCtvfr, IsL, or quayer, 
old Fr. Maitland; L 13, ^^ope-fyde" — or open-tide; Tempus 
ab Epiphania Domini usque ad diem cinerum. Junius. Wynter; 
L 17, ** Lollard^* — Lollard was a name given to the early 
English Reformers, and Hall here alludes to their practice of 
bearing the fisiggots to the stake at which they were to be 
burned. Maitland ; iiid, "/offaifmaU** ^forfdiym; L 19, 
•'5/(;/"s=blot paper with handwriting and after in print; 
L 28, "^/fif/r/f "— Enfonser la marchandise en des Tonneaux, 
to pack up wares into dry- vats or tuns. Cotgraveavats } L 29, 
"/zev fo an ox-hide*^ — that is, requiring an ox-hide to bind two 
of the volumes. Maitland. Or is 'Ox-hide '= ox-skin Yorks.» 
20 acres ? so ludicrously symbolical of the huge size of the 
' Folios' in their parchment and latter binding; 1. 31, **coted^ 
«=quoted and c6ted or put at the side in the margin ; L 36, 
**M«r"=there; 1. 37, **wdl fare Sirabo^UdXL mangles or 
mis-remembers Pliny in the following passage in Pliny's 
Natural History^ "Oculorum acies vel maxime fidem exe- 
dentia invenit exampla. In nuce inclusam Iliada, Homeri 
carmen, in membranft scriptum, tradidit Cicero. Idem, fuisse 
qui pervideret CXXV. in passuum ; huic et nomen M. Varro 
reddidit, Strabonem vocatum. Solitum autem Punico bello, 
or Lilybeeo Sicilise promontorio, exeunte classe e Carthaginis 
portu, etiam numerum navium dicere." Plinii Natur. Histor. 
Lib. vii, cap. 21 ; L 44, *^ SHthy-man*^ — ue,, anvil-man, or 
smilh ; stith b = strong, hard ; from the Saxon, stith. 
"SlifAy** is our 'smithy.' "My imaginations are as foul as 
Vulcan's xAV>i>' " flfamlet, actiii, s. 2); 1. 44, ** while-ear i^*=i 
whilere ; C£ on Defiance to Envy, L 3 ; 1. 47, " an Iron 
chariot so bright,^* &c. So in Pliny, as supra on L 37 ; L 51, 
** the black storie,'' This has usually been applied to Hall's 
own Satires, as answering to the ' black bronds ' of Satire else. 
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where (Satire ri, 1. 14) \ but Dr. Wynter rightly annotat( 
" It may be that the author means Labeo's work, and not his 
own \ " 1. 52, '* Passa ** = surpasses, goes beycmd ; 1. 55, 
** Peggies gkast*^ — alluding to an English translation of the 
Facttia of Ppggio, a work remarkable for indelicacy. Maitland ; 
1. 57, '* wicked Rablais ''—so this was all Hall saw in RabelaU ! 
He saw that and saw no more ; L 58, '* Tavemings^ — by 
tavemings he means the increasing fashion of frequenting 
tarems, which seem to have multiplied with the playhouses. 
As new modes of entertainment sprang up, 'and new places of 
resort became common, the people were more often called 
together, and the scale of convivial life in London was 
enlarged. From the playhouse they went to the taverns. 
Warton. See the admirable picture of such life in the Fortunes 
of Nigel, One of the chapters of the Gul's Horn Book is, 
** How a gallant should behave himself in a tavern." 
SatireU., L 4, 'VtfAsr "« cottages ; **fti; "Ar/ij/5'"= seclusion; 1. 8, "nf/w«»"= 

gnidging, with a play on 'rapines'; L 10^ ^^hu^sdecay^ — decay 
of learning. Maitland ; ue,, of the love of learning ; L 18, 
**fingU-/old "-*here = gentilhomme de bas relief, a thredbare or 
stngle-soled gentleman; a gentleman of low degree. Cot- 
grave^ /.v., relie£ Cf., also, /.v.. Queue, So in Shakespeare 
'single-soled' is » one of poor degree. Singer and other 
annotators seem to me here aside finom the mark ; 1. 22, ' V^ir- 
>^^ ' e far-fetched ; I 26, '"/r^//'* = to be teachers or 
instructors? L 28» "A<wimf" = knowledge of books; L 36, 
** forwent^ — this word is from the verb to forewend^ meaning 
to go before ; but Hall apparently }xs/c& forwent in the sense of 
forsaken. Maitland; L 42, **etematl" — ^the first edition reads 
euitemaUt which appears to me to be an error of the press for 
evitemtUL The edition of 1602 alters it to an eternally and is 
followed by the Oxford editor. EvitemaU is elsewhere used 
by our author, and " the angels are truly existing, spiritual, 
intelligent, powerful, evitemal creatures." Mystery of Godli- 
ness, §9; again, "In a constant state of ^t/f/«riia/ evenness.' 
Remedy of Profaneness. Pratt The ' en ' of ' eultemall ' seems 
plainly a misprint for 'an,' so that the 1602 reading, 'an 
eternal,' may be regarded as an author's correction. Dr. 
Wynter on ' evitemal ' annotates — " Aevitemus. " See Vossius 
y, sevum. — Evitemity. Bailey; L 45, "fl^«^" — attempt; 
from assaier, old Fr. Maitland ; L 50, "pight^ — is set, placed, 
fixed. It is explained thus by Bullokar in his Expositor, 161 6. 
Singer. See Lear, (act ii, sc. i.); 1. 53, ** Parmenides" — ^a 
philosopher of the Eleatic sect, who flourished 500 years before 
Christ Maitland ; ibid. , **darke HeracHte "— Heraclitns was the 
founder of a. school of philosophy remarkable for the obscurity 
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and severity of its tenets. He received the epithet of h (rucorciivt, 
ob obscuram linguam* Vid. Lucretius, lib. I, 640 et seq, 
Maitland; 1. 55, "purcha/e" — ^here means gain, profit; a 
sense in which it is used by Bee Jonson, in his Devil is an Ass 
(act i, sc. I.) " I will share, sir, in your sports only, nothing in 
yoMi purchase,** It is a very old sense of the word, for in the 
metrical prophecy attributed to Chaucer, it has the same 
meaning ; — ** Lecherie is holden as purely sold, and robberie 
as fre purchas " (/./., £ur gain). So in Shakespeare^s first part 
of King Henry JV^ act ii, sc. 2, '* Give me thy hand, thou 
shalt have a share in our pttrchase, as I am a true man.'* 
Smgerj 1. 57, *' six feet" ^ a grave; \. ^^ ** pauncked'' =^ 
large-bellied; L 59, ** hue-ear' d" — lap, long or flap-eared. 
Hall elsewhere uses laving for lapping or flapping. It is 
perhaps derived from Layvers, which Bullokar explains thongs 
of leather. Singer. Marston has '*laver lip" (see our collec- 
tion of his Poems) ; 1. 66, ** Grill''--^GryllHS is one of Ulysses' 
companions, transformed into a hog by Circe, who refuses to 
be restored to his human shape. But perhaps the allusion is 
immediately to Spenser's Fairy Queen, II., xii, 87. Warton. 
Satire HI., 1. 18, •'/a/iJiw/"— of Pharaoh's dream; 1. 19, *' Genus and Speeies" 

&c. This is an allusion to an old distich, made and often 
quoted in the age of scholastic science : 

''Dat Galenus ope», dat Justinianus honores, 
Sed Genus et Species cogitur ire pedes." 

That is, the study of medicine produces riches, and jurispru- 
dence leads to stations and offices of honour ; while the pro- 
fessor of logic is poor, and obliged to walk on foot. Warton ; 
1. 21, ** father Bartoll" — Bartolus was one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of the Middle Ages. He was Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Bologna, in the fourteenth 
century ; and was equally remarkable for his talents, his mag- 
nificence, and his liberality. Contemporary accounts are to be 
found of the gorgeous trappings of his horse, and of his scatter- 
ing money among the people in his daily progress through the 
streets of Bologna. Maitland. He was honoured by kings and 
emperors, and distinguished with the epithets of " the star and 
luminary of lawyers," "the master of truth," *' the guide of the 
blind," " the lanthom of equity," &c., but he now ranks among 
the deservedly forgotten quibblers of the middle ages. Singer. 
One must put in a caveat against the closing words. In Bologna 
the name of the great-souled and as great-hearted lawyer is 
to-day held in veneration; 1. 21, **foote/oth** — a sumpter- 
cloth, generally made of rich stuffs, and in the Middle Ages used 
almost exclusively by persons of great consideration. Maitland ; 
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]. 22, "ii]f4/iiM«!fi^ff/*' — this means the middle of the street^ 
which, in continental towns where there is generally no side 
pavement, was the best paved part of the way, and therefore 
yielded to the most honoured persons. In Scotland it was 
called "the crown of the causeway.'* Maitland; 1. 24, ** ground" 
fdl "« the threshold. The Nomendator has : " foote poste of 
a door ; the threshold "» kept outside ; 1. 25, " Barbarifmes " 
— thb expression refers to the rude diction of the early conti- 
nental lawyers. The motto of Bartolus was : "Z^verbibusiiMi 
curat yuris consuitus^^ [Commeni Hist. Archigym. Patav, i, 
p. 200.] Aldatus and Cujadus had the merit o( in a great 
measure, banishing barbarisme from the science which they 
professed. Maitland; 1. 28, *^ Worjhips^'^ ^ * jKfox worship' 
repeated over and over, with anxious homage ; 1. 33, " Tho ** — 
for thetty a remnant of the older language often used by Spenser, 
who, in common \nth Hall, affected archaisms. Warton mis- 
interprets it — yei€V€n\ and the Oxford editor prints it as a 
contraction of though. ** Tho, wrapping up her wreathed stem 
around | Lept fierce upon his shield," &c. {K Q., i, i, 18). 
Singer. Surely this is beside the mark. 'Tho' is simply =3 
though, as the context shows (meo judicio) ' the law is plaine ' 
yet or still, or tho' he must, &c; 1. 34, '*Z>j/2:/9»/"— -take them 
out of the rag of cloth or napkin ; 1. 35, ".^l^ttw "-—Philips, in 
his World of Words, explains stours shocks or brunts, which 
suits very well with the context, and much better with the 
meaning of Spenser in several places than distress, tumult, 
contention, fight, battle, &c, &c., by which his editors have 
explained it. Singer. See a full note on the word in my 
Aldine edition of Geoige Herbert's Poems, s,v,\ 1. 40^ **ac' 
fmte**^T^e9iSt, So Spenser (6 i, cvii, 52), "For till I have 
acquit yo\xt captive knight." Pratt; 1. 41, "/rfl|» "= prey — 
the varying spelling being often played on contemporaneously 
and onward, though not here; 1. 43, "/are" ^ go forth or 
out; 1. 44, **Jhetter^s mad** =s meed or recompence for his 
shelter. 
Satire IHI., L 6, '*groate** — the usual payment to the Esculapian of that day, 

e.g., " Buigess. Here is master doctor, four pence your due, 
and eight pence my bounty " (/Return from Parnassus, act ii, 
sc. i). They give the four pence, says Hall, and ask for the 
change from the larger coin given (unlike supra). Lines 7 and 
15-16 also refer to the smallness of the fee; 1. 7, "Zn«A"= 
physician — Saxon laec. Was the name given from the large 
blood-letting common long ago ? I. 10, "manguwre/i**=^vji^ 
clean, scabbed vrrist ; L ii, *' Vrinall" — water or piss exami- 
nation was a great 'mystery' then; 1. 16, " korfe^each** ^ 
farrier, or now veterinary surgeon ; L 18, " Com^n " — being 
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come Pratt; ibid., '* Period'' = ^ndi', 1. 19, ''fatall refoluHon'* 

— our &tal end; 1. 29, ** Tritule'* — a variant (Fr.) for treacle^ 
but their's was not our*s but compounds so called of which there 
were many. See Bailey, x.v.; 1. 30, "Su^ar Candian" — still 
called 'Sugar candy/ being crystalized sugar round a string; 
L 34, **car/e" — s,, churl, opposed by Hall to a liberal man. 
Maitland. This and the wonl cAuri are both derived from the 
Saxon r«9r/, a husbandman. Singer; L 39, **Ckymic Mercurie** 

— this passage alludes to the notion prevalent among the earlier 
chemists, that mercury or quicksilver was the principle of all 
other bodies, and one of the elements of nature ; and to the 
processes employed by the Alchemists for transmuting it into 
gold, and for discovering the elixir vita. Maitland. 

" I sent you of his faeces there calcined; 
Out of that calx I ha* won the salt of mercury. 

AUJumist, act ii, sc. 3. Wynter. 

Satire V, 1. I, **Siquis " — i.e., ' if any one,' was the first word of advertisements 

often published on the door of St. Paul's. Decker says, '* The 
first time that you enter Paules, pass through the body of the 
church like a porter; yet presume not to fetch so much as one 
whole tume in the middle lie, nor to cast an eye upon Si guts 
doore, pasted and plalstered up with serving-men's supplica- 
tions," &c. Gul's Hornbook, 1609, p. 21. And in Wroth's 
Epigratns (1620), £p. 93: 

" A merry Greeke set up a Si quis late, 
To signify a stranger come to towne. 
Who could great noses," &c Warton. 

Singer's note here is irrelevant, as the text shows; 1, 5, " make 
ChriJlen-/oules''=-'b^^iS2Jt, according to the Protestant super* 
stition of 'Baptismal Regeneration' through priestly ihau- 
maturgy— not a whit less gross than transubstantiation : of 
course as = a rite constituting our children subjects of the 
monarchy of Christ like circumcision that made the babe a Jew 
and inheritor of Jewish privileges under the old covenant— -I 
have nothing to say against it Unfortunately ' make Chriflen- 
foules' meant and means a great deal more ; L 8, '^Steeple-Faire'* 

— probably Si quis door, St. Paul's, where church livings were 
disposed of. Maitland; L 14, **ne7V'falne'' — come into their 
gift by the recent death of the incumbent, and therefore illegally 
offered for sale. Pratt; 1. 17, ** ring thy bels*^xaaAt "for 
all time " memorable by the incident accompanying its doing 
by holy George Herbert in his tiny church of Bemerton, as 
told by Isaac Walton; 1. 19, ^^Fooles of Gotam" — Andrew 
Borde, who is said, on no very good authority, to have been 

hh 
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phjrsidan to Henry VIII., compiled a work entitled Tke Marry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham^ which acquired great 
popularity. It describes the sports and customs of the men of 
Gotham, a town in Lincolnshire; and is said to bear reference to 
certain tenures peculiar to that place and its nei^bourhood. 
which are now obsolete. Maitland. In Hall's time wise men 
of Gotham was the accepted synonym for fuols. They were 
ridiculed in "A Knacke to know a Knave with Kemp's 
applauded Merriments of the Men of Goteham." 
Satire VI, 1. 2, *' irmchcr-thapiaine**^ a semi-menial who says grace at meals; 
1. 5, ** irnckle-ded" — the truckle-bed was a small bed made to 
run under a larger one ; quasi trocle-bed, from irocUa^ a low 
wheel or castor. It was generally appropriated to a servant or 
attendant of some kind. This indulgence allowed to the pupil 
is the reverse of a rule anciently practised in the Uniyeisities. 
In the statutes of Corpus Christi College at Oxford, given in 
15 16, the scholars are ordered to sleep respectively under the 
beds of the Fellows in a truckle-bed. Much the same injunc- 
tion is in the statutes of Magdalen College, given 1459, "Sint 
duo lecti principales, et duo lecti rotales, trookyll beddys 
vulgariier nuncupatl^^ cap. xlv. And in those of Trinity 
College, given 1556, it is called a troccie-bed^ which ascertains 
the etymology. In the Return from Parnassus^ Amoretto says^ 
" When I was in Cambridge, and lay in a trundle-bed under 
my tutor, ** &c. , act ii, sc 2. Singer. ' Truck ' — small low cast 
so called, has probably the same etymology, though on railways 
now applied to larger wagons; 1. 8, **Jitahouethefalt "—towards 
the head of the table was placed a large and lofty piece of plate^ 
the top of which, in a broad cavity, held the salt for the whole 
company. One of these stately salt-cellars is still preserved, 
and in use, at Winchester College. With this idea we must 
understand the following passage of a table meanly decked. 
Book vi, sat. i. 

" Now shalt thou never see the salt beset 
With a big-bellied gallon dagonet" 

In Jonson*s Cynihia*s Revels, it is said of an affected coxcomb^ 
" His fashion is not to take knowledge of him that b beneath 
him in clothes. He never drinkes bdow thesaW (act ii, sc 2). 
So in Dekker's Gul's Hornbook, "At your twelvepenny 
ordinary, you may give any justice of the peace^ or young 
knight, if he sit but one degree towards the equinoctial of the 
salt-cellar, leave to pay for the wine," &c. In Parrot's Springes 
for Woodcocks (1613) a guest complains of it as an indignity, 
"And swears that he below the salt was sett " (Lib. ii, Ep. 183). 
Warton. Perhaps the commentators have made too much and 
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said too much of a well-known and easily understood custom. 
The one salt was placed on the board nearer the top, that the 
master and mistress and their favoured g;uests might reach it 
the more readily. In days when all dined in common, the 
inferiors and hangers on naturally sat lower down, and the salt 
or its position became a line of demarcation. 

Satire VII, 1. 6, ^^Ephemerides^^^ the almanacs of the day, which always gave 

the weather to be expected; 1. 8, *'fatail kortu"= cuckoldry; 
1. 14, ** black bronds*^ — properly swords (see Todd*s Spenser, 
vol. V, p. 212); but black brands must here mean severe brands 
or censures. Pratt. Rather here = the black inky hands of some 
sharper satirist ; 1. 19, ^*libs *'» gelds — still in use in Scotland; 
1. 27, "/» /A* ffmuens,** &c — Hall supposes the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac to be twelve inns in the High Street of Heaven ; 
and he assigns the duties of ostlers, tapsters, and chamberlains, 
to astrologers. The Ram, the Black-Bull, and the Blue Lion, 
were the signs of inns at Cambridge ; and Bridge Street was a 
street in the same town. Maitland; I. 36, ^* Bride-ftreete,^^ In 
the original edition 'Bridge street,' and doubtless 'Bride* was 
a printer's error. See, on Milton's attack on Hall in this place, 
our Introduction ; and for correction of the Commentators (as 
supra) on these alleged 'Inn-Signs'; 1. 38^ "^ i^^"— the 
human figure, thus astrologically distributed, was common in 
old almanacs. Pratt; 1. 44, "aitte" — our printer's misprint 
for 'anie'=any; 1. 48, **grUfe remaut^^^Xo remove; 1. 60^ 
**abu/Um^* — corruption, reproach: from the same word in old 
French. Maitland ; 1. 62, ^*acptUe*^= release, as before. 

Lib III. Prologue, 1. 4, ** packe-staffe** — this proverbial phrase is still in use ; 

we say as plain as a pike-staffe, alluding to the stafif of a pike. 
The old form pack-staff alludes to the staff on which a pedlar 
carried his pack. So Marston uses ' pack-staff rhymes ' and 
a 'pack-staff epithet' Singer; 11. 4-5, 'ent' (singular) and 
'ents' (plural), was a common rhyme-ending; and so with 
various other words. 

Satire I., L 5, *^ Auhtmne falV — generally shortened into 'the Fall,' as still in 

America for Autumn or Fall of the leaf; 1. 7, ** of the Dodonian 
cakes " — this hemistich is thus placed in the original. I should 
have thought it a marginal note, which had found its way by 
mistake into the text, but that we have several others in the 
course of these Satires. Singer. So in Marston and elsewhere 
frequenter, Maitland annotates, " The celebrity of the Dodonia 
quercus is familiar to every scholar"; L 12, **Sca/*d the Jiorti 
Crab^^ — ue,, climbed the stored [= preserved, reserved] crab* 
tree. ^Ddicious eye^ in the next line, is a hardy poetica) 
licence; but 'delicious' was formerly used for ' dainty.* Singer ; 
1. 14, "MiV/tj" = thickets; 1. 16, ">//«-" = cellar (wine); 
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L 26, "//a*«fii5j' •* = complaining ; ihid^ **/cape'* — a trick, 
shift or evasion. Thus Donne : 

" Having purposed fidsehood, you 
Can have no way but &lsehood to be true 1 
Vain lunatic, against these scapes I could 
Dbpute and conquer if I would. " Silver. 

L 29^ **tnen**= woodland; L 31, ''Not wi^kmg^'- Le,, not 
feeling the want of any ease. Pratt ; 1. 34, "pame"=^ pains- 
taking; L 38, "4/^«ffi"=dig, mine; 1. 42, "/«w>"= dis- 
contented, dis-satisfied ; 1. 43, 'Vwon/^Mu" = discordant ; 
i^idf "i(fV/"Bs effeminate, wanton, fimtasticaL Singer; 1. 45, 
**lVoxe on to «(wif/"= came to imagine. Pratt ; 1. 51, "«//•' 
B although, even; H. 53, '*J^tf/</'* = should ; L 55, *'rife to 
gone " — easy to go to. Maitland ; 1. 64, "gari/k gouderie "= 
shewy^nery; 1. 74, "0/Uerie.^* Todd interprets this word, 
*'The place belonging to the ostler." Qu. — the stable. 
Maitland. 

Satire II., 1. 3, "some rick monument," This was common to Europe with 

England; 1. 7, "Where as great Arthur*^ ^ytYnaees, He 
alludes to the discovery of King Arthur's body in Glastonbuiy 
Abbey. In digging up a barrow, or tumulus, on the downs 
near Dorchester, a few years since, the body of a Dutch chief, 
as it seems, was found in the hollow trunk of a large oak for a 
cofl^. Warton ; L 10, "rotten" — the first edition reads 
'rotting'; 1. 20, "indiuAed "=:h\xned in a ditch or obscure 
grave; II. 23-4. The reader who would like to compare 
Bp. Hairs thoughts on the same subject in prose, is referred 
to the Meditations and Vows, Cent. I., No. 70. Peter Hall; 
1. 24, "ingraued^*-^a, play on * grave * = engrave and=a 
burying place. 

Satire III., 1. 2, "ouerly" — slight, superficial. Thus Baret in his Ahtearie 

(1575) "Perfunctorie istud facis; Thou doest this overlie^ or 
onely for an outward shew.'* Hall uses the word again in his 
Quo Vadis? "So have we seen an hawk, cast off an heron- 
shaw, to look and fly quite another way, and after many care- 
less and ofverly fetches, to tower up to the prey intended.** 
Singer; L 5, " mayden'd" — 1./., acting the modest maiden. 
Pratt Received the proposal with coyness. Maitland. Queiy 
—said *Nay' when slie meant 'Yea,' and conversely? I. 1 1, 
** Darbishirian wife" — this expression is used in allusion to a 
Derbyshire proverb or saying, the point of which seems to be, 
that it is foolish to decline accepting money the first time it is 
offered. Naughty guise means unwise conduct, Maitland; 
1. 14, "importune*-^ one who requires pressing. Maitland ; 
I. 17, "C^/a/fKtf//" — luxurious as Cleopatra. Pratt. 
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Allading to the proverbial profusion of the Egyptian queen, 
and in particular to her melting and swallowing pearls of great 
price. Maitland; 1. 23, **IoaIans cheere*^ — Hercules, when 
slain by Typhon, was restored to life by lolaus his companion, 
who offered him a quail, the scent of which revived hiuL 
See AthiHous DHpnosoph^ lib. ix, ed. Casaub, 1598, p. 392. 
Wynter; L 26, *^ Amarillis** — used generally, not as Pratt 
supposes of Spenser's Amarillis in '* Colin Clout's come home 
again," viz.. Lady Strange. 

Satire IV., 1. 4, "tnoriin** — an animal that dies by mischance or sickness: 

Philips says, a deer : others, any wild animal. Mortling seems 
to have had the same meaning. But the Danish, Swedish, and 
Icelandic languages have a similar word (muerkin) to signify 
rotten, putrid : and a mauk is a maggot in some northern coun- 
ties [and in Scotland]. Singer; 1. 14, ^* holy-rood^* — m a 
gallery over the screen at entering the choir (called the rood- 
loft) was a large crucifix or rood, with the images of the Holy 
Virgin and St John. The velvet shoes were for the feet of 
Christ on the cross, or of one of the attendant figures. A rich 
lady sometimes bequeathed her wedding-gown with neck-lace 
and ear-rings to dress up the Virgin Mary. War ton ; 1. 15, 
•*CVw«<fip-/iw" = curfew; 1. 18, "M/"— first edition reads 
•his.' 

Satire V., I. 8, **abron " — /./., auburn. ' Light aubome, Subflavus ; Un peu 

jaulne,' says Baret. Singer. See on this droll portraiture, our 
Introduction; 1. 11, '* vfliV</" = lowered : firom the Fr. 
'avaler.' Maitland. Pulled off See Reed's Shakespeare, 
vol. vii, p. 235. Pratt; 1. 12, '' Pefiwinke''^U., periwig ; 
about this time first became an article of dress. In B iv, sat. 
6, it is made one of the characteristics of a fop to ** wear curl'd 
periwigs." Pratt; 1. 16, ** Rogerian^* — a word which, accor- 
ding to Nares, only occurs in Hall's Satires. Maitland. As a 
Gregorian, was a species of wig or peruque, so a Rogerian ap- 
pears to have been a nickname for a false scalp. The Corona 
Veneris, proceeding fipom a certain disease, is a perpetual source 
of jocularity to our old writers, under the name of French 
crown. Singer. It seems to have been a fiivourite practice of 
periwig makers, ever since the introduction of this excrementi- 
tious ornament of the head, to distinguish its various forms by 
different proper names. The Tituses, and Brutuses, and 
. Georges of the present day, form the last of this noble race I 
Pratt ; 1. 18, "yonker** — a novice : a lusty young man ; or a 
young, inexperienced man, easily deceived. See Reed's Shaken 
speare, vol, ii, p. 358. Pratt ; 1. 24, *^shroad^ = shrewd. So 
Shakespeare's As You Like It, act v, sc. 4 ; 1. 26, "ierJb** — 
from the pulling out of the hairs from the tail ; 1. 28, **gree** 
» agree. 
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Satire VI., L 4. *^PafUagrud^ — see Rabelais — it means some boon com- 
panion. Query s= dead-dnmk ? 1. 13, **caraueli" — a swift, 
light, ronnd vessel, with a square poop, rigged and fitted out 
like a galley. Singer. From caravdU^ Fr. Maitland ; 1. 17, 
^Uay at fm/^*'<— lay at anchor. Todd interprets roda to mean 
ground where ships may anchor. Maitland. We still speak 
of ' the roads ' or anchoring-place. 

Satire VII., 1. 5, *' Duke Humfray:' The phrase of *< dimng with Duke Hum- 
phrey," which is still current, originated in the following man- 
ner. In the body of old Saint Paul's was a huge and conspi- 
cuous monument of Sir John Beauchamp, buried in 1358, son 
of Guy and brother of Thomas Earl of Warwick. This, by a 
vulgar mistake, was at length called the tomb of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, who was really buried at St Alban's^ 
where his magnificent shrine now remains. The middle aisle 
of St Paul's is called the Duke's gallery, in a chapter of the 
Gul's Homebook — " How a gallant should behave himself in 
Powle's Walkes." Of the humours of this £unous ambulatoiy, 
the general rendezvous of the busy and idle of all classes who 
found it convenient to firequent the most fiishionable crowd in 
London, a more particular description may be seen in Dekker's 
*' Dead Terme, or Westminster's Complaint for long Vacations 
and short Termes, 1608," under the chapter, " Pawle's Steeple's 
Complaint" A humorous poem was published in 1674, by Sam 
Speed, entitled, "The Legend of his Grace Humphrey Duke 
of St Paul's Cathedral Walk, Surveyor of the Monuments and 
Tombs of Westminster and the Temple, Patron to the Peram- 
bulators in the Piazzas in Covent Garden, Master of King's 
Bench Hall, and one of the Colleges Honorable Privy Coundl," 
in which the shifts of the needy and idle loungers are humour- 
ously depicted. In the following passage he seems to have 
imitated Hall : 

" Nor doth the Duke his invitation send 
To princes, or to those that on them tend, 
But pays his kindness to an hungry maw: 
His charity's his reason and his law. 
Shall any mortal then that knows a verse 
Withdraw his pen his bounty to rehearse ? 
How many poor distressed knights has he 
Freely relieved in their necessity I 
How open is his table unto all. 
To those that come without or with a call ! 
Nay which is more, his genius so is bent, 
Hee'd ne'er admit one penny should be spent ! 
For, to say truth. Hunger hath hundreds brought 
To dint with him^ and all not worth a groat 
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Some with their beads unto a pillar crowd ; 
Some mutter forth, some say their graces loud ; 
Some on devotion came to feed their Muse ; 
Some came to sleep, or walk, or talk of news. 
For though they came to iUm, they loathed meat ; 
For many had almost forgot to eat." 

He then proceeds to describe the guests. From this poem it 
appears that when the fire of London had burnt doiim St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey became the place of resort. The guests, 
on separating, had agreed to come again : 

'* But ere that happy day was fully grown, 
A dreadful fire consumes the kitchen down : 
Which fire began not in his graces house, 
But thither came, and burnt both rat and mouse. 
On which the Duke, to shun a scorching doome. 
Perambulated to Ben Johnson's tomb. 
Where Shakspeare, Spenser, Camden, and the rest. 
Once rising suns are now set in the west ; 
But still their lustres do so brightly shine 
That they invite our worthies there to dine; 
Where their moist marbles seem for grief to weep 
That they, but stone, should sacred reliques keep : 
And some have fancied that they've heard them sing, 
WUhin this place is Aganippe s spring. 
There our ingenious train have Uiought it fit 
To change their diet and to dine on wit" 

Singer ; 1. 12, " shoifree*^ =■ score or reckoning free, or nothing 
to pay; 1. 23, •*/a?" — cf. on Lib. I, Sat iii, 1. 23, and rela- 
tive note ; 1. 24, **heatae Iron " = sword 5 L 2$, *^Jlriis^ « 
struts ; L 27, " A^viif " — he pretends to have been at the con- 
quest of Calais (then recently taken), where the nuns had 
worked his bonnet. Warton ; 1. 34, " one locke " — the * love- 
locks,' which afterwards called forth such bitter invective at the 
hands of the Puritanic Piynne, were then in high fashion. So, 
in Lily's Midas, act iii, sc. 2, " Your love-locks wreathed with 
a silken twist, or shaggie to fall on your shoulders." Sir John 
Davies, in one of his Epigrams, describes one of the same fine 
fashionmongers, and there are several points of resemblance : 

" And still the newest fashion he doth get, 
And with the time doth change from that to this : 
He wears a hat now of the flat crowne blocker 
The treble ruffes, long doke, and dublet French ; 
He takes tobacco, and doth wear a iocke, 
And wastes more time in dressing than a wench." 

Epigram 22. In Ciprum, 
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This hanging lock was called the French lock. In the " Let- 
ting of Humors Blood in the Heade Vaine, 1613," Epig. 27 : 

** Aske Humor why a feather he doth weare. 
Or what he doth with such a horsetail hcke,^ 

So in Parrot's "Springes for Woodcockes," 1613, L. i, Ep. I. 
Of a Beau: 

** And on his shoulder weares a dangling locked* 

And in "The Returae from Parnassus," act iii, tc. 3 : 

** Must take tobacco and must weare a loeke^^ 

Bamabe Rich says : " Some by wearing a long loch that hangs 
dangling by his eare, do think by that loude commodity to be 
esteemedby the opinion of foolery." Opinion Deified^ 1613, 
p. 53. The reader will remember Dogberry's pleasant mistake 
about " One Deformed who wears a key in his ear, and a lock 
hanging by U,** Much Ado about Nothings act t, sc. I. 
Singer; 1. 35, "a natiue cord" = a halter to be hanged by ; 
L 39, ** Zabyrinthsan x/f " — the Csishion of wearing collars, or 
rufifs, of lawn or fine linen, set into intricate plaits by means of 
an implement called a poking sticky was then prevalent with the 
beaux, as well as belles of the time. The reader must be fami- 
liar with the nature of this ornamental part of dress from repre- 
sentations in old pictures and prints. To sci a ruff, as it is 
sometimes represented, in labyrinthian folds, must have re- 
quired no mean degree of skill in the operator. Stubbes, in his 
Anatomy of Abuses ^ ascribes the invention to the devil, and tells 
a tremendous story of a young lady who, being dissatisfied with 
her ruff, the devil appears to her in likeness of a handsome 
young man to set it for her, after which he kissed her, and de- 
stroyed her in the most wretched manner. The story at length 
is in a note to Greene's Tu Qmque'va Dodsley's Old Plays, vol. 
vii, p. 19. The effeminacy of a man's ruff being nicely plaited 
is well ridiculed in the Nice Valour of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

" For how ridiculous wert to have death come 
And take a fellow pinned up like a mistress I 
About his neck a ruffWa^ a pinched lantern 
Which schoolboys make in winter." 

Singer; 1. 45, ^* AbboCs Z^yM^" — this alludes to the ridiculous 
fashion of trunk hose, as the preposterous, round, swelling 
breeches then in fieishion were called. They are ridiculed in the 
old play of Damon and Pythias, and in the following passage 
of yiiighCs Passions 0/ the Minde, 1601 : "Sometimes I haue 
seen Tarleton play the clowne, and use no other breeches than 
such sloppa or sliuings as now many gentlemen weare ; they 
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are almost capable of a bushel of wheate, and if they be of sack- 
cloth they would serve to carrie mawlt to the milL This ab- 
surde, clownish, and unseemly attire only by custome is not 
misliked, but rather approved." Singer ; 1. 50, ** skak-forke^* 
— a broad hay-fork, a fork for shaking out grass, now called a 
pitch-fork; a slender "steale" was a slender handle; side 
being the handle or stem of any thing. Thus Hostile is inter- 
preted by Fleming, in his Nomenelat&r, A speare-staffe or 
the staffe and sk^ of a javelin. *' Steele (say Philips) a term 
in archeiy : it signifies the body of an arrow, or shaft made of 
wood." Ascham uses it in this sense. In Bamabie Googe*s 
translation of Heresbachius's Husbandry^ we have it for stalk ; 
" The stalks or steale thereof (i,e,, of barley) is smaller than 
the wheate stalke, taller and stronger." Singer ; 1. 54, "niU" 
— will not. "Will ye, nill ye," proverb. Maitland; 1. 69, 
'*ai onemetU " — in a state of reconciliation and unity ; whence 
the Scriptural term, atonement. Peter Hall. But how con- 
tending theologians have darkened and mystified word and 
thing 1 

Vtigidemianrm : the three lad Bookes, p. 82. The Authors chaige to his 

Satyres. L 2, **long Jince^*^^oTi this see our Introduction; 
1. 13, "/ff/?"— to lust, like to list, which is frequently used by 
Hall, signifies to will, to choose, to desire, to like. It has 
come down to us in this form in our valuable translation of the 
Psalms still used in the Liturgy : ** Their eyes swell with fat- 
ness, and they do even what they /«//" (Ps. Ixxiii, 7). Singer; 
1. 25, **Jhalt^* — a misprint apparently for 'shall'; 1. 27, 
**dole** — /., misery. Maitland. = dolour. 

Viigidem. Lib. 4. Satire i, 1. 2, ** blindfold Aquines^ or darke Venuftne^^ — in 

these expressions, the poet alludes to the obscure styles of 
Juvenal and Horace, the former of whom was a native of 
Aquinium in Campania, the latter of Venusium, a town upon 
the confines of Lucania and Apulia. Maitland. So Juvemtl^ 
i. 51, "Haec ego non credam VenusinA digna lucem&T 
Ellis ; 1. 3, " Terdi/mes''^-GT. T§p§riafun-a, '* Cantus dcadae. 
Quo (actum, ut veteres sic vocarent cantus lascivos, et proca- 
ceis." Scapulae Lexicon. Maitland; 1,6, "iniendetA "-studies 
with attention : this use of the verb to intend is now obsolete. 
Maitland. The first edition reads 'indenteth,' but as in such 
, case the idea is repeated in the next line, *intendeth' was 
doubtless an author's correction; 1. 11, "atd'riue"=nve or 
tear out; 1. 13, ** BueepAal/** = B\ictphalMS, i.e,, Alexander 
the Great's famous horse ; 1. 15, "crat4on**= craven. On this 
epithet as applied to Juvenal, see our Introduction; L 18, 
Holy fax "= a pun on Halifax ; ibid. , « ' inquefb "— this ex- 
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presfiion, which Hall uses proverbially, alludes to the andent 
customary or Gibbet-law of the Forest of Haidwick ; namely, 
" That if a felon be taken within the liberty, with goods stolen 
out, or within the liberty or precincts of the said forest, either 
handahcnd, bacJdferond^ or confessior^d^ to the value of thirteen- 
pence half-penny, he shall, after three market-days, or meeting- 
days, within the town of Halifax, next after such his apprehen- 
sion, and being condemned, be taken to the gibbet, and there 
. have his head cut off from his body. " For a curious account of 
the mode in which this law was applied, and of various pro- 
ceedings under it, in the latter part of the sixteenth and b^;in- 
ning of the seventeenth century, the reader may consult Wright's 
Antiquities of ffali/axt c iii The justice administered by a 
Holy-lax inquest, was necessarily of a summary description, 
and the term is nearly s]rnonymous with the familiar Scottish 
expression —a Lawnmarket jury. In explaining the supplica- 
tion of the Beggars' Litany, to be delivered from Hell, Hull 
and Halifax, Grove remarks, that "At Hali&x, persons taken 
in the act of stealing cloth, were instantly, and without any 
process, beheaded with an engine called the Maiden." This, 
however, is obviously an erroneous account of the gibbet-law, 
to which, it is more than probable, the prayer of the Litany 
refers. Maitland ; L 19, '* a new " s anew — it is to be noted 
that this separation of words now joined, was long prevalent in 
England, e,g,, * where as' for 'whereas,' 'where at' for 
' whereat,' &c, &c.; I.22, "<-Af>?''=chest,^.r.5 L 24, ^'/nake 
</j^^«(&<ifr"— Aesculapius : Ovid, Meiam,^ L xv, 669, et seq,\ 
1. 25, **LyMa'us*' — one of the Argonauts, renowned for his 
extraordinary 'seeing' power; liM/., ** Cra$dards^Jkt" — who 
could not see Paris for its houses — a well-known anecdote of the 
French Facetiae. So somebody once complained he could not see 
the Forest for the trees ; L 27, " Cyppus" — see ym/enaJ, sat.i, 
25-57 : Erasmus' Adagia : Rhodiginus Leci* Antiq,, xii, c 16. 
Hall chaises the name from ' Cappas ' to ' Cyppus ' ; L 28, 
">Jbr^"= skirt, ^.r.; 1. 30, *' PhUlip hath beene dead^'-^tSbx^' 
ing possibly to the first PhiUipic of Demosthenes ; where the 
orator, reprobating the supineness of the Athenians, in giving 
credit to the report of Philip of Macedon's death, rather than 
preparing to resist his attacks, asks T4$rfiiK *(\flryor; 69 fik 
A(a, aXXit oBip^i. Or he may allude to Philip of Spain. Ellis. 
Frequent false reports of the death of Philip king of Spain were 
raised, to amuse the news-seeking people. Singer ; L 33, 
** Logogryphes^ — from K6yo$ and yfi^Si the latter a fishing- 
net or basket : hence, a dark saying, riddle. Maitland anno- 
tates — "It was formerly applied to riddles which were pro- 
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posed to students for solntion, as a mode of exercising their 
ingenuity. The point of a hgogryphe generally turned upon 
an equivocal allusion, which, when taken literally, signified 
something quite different from its real meaning. Puzzles of this 
sort were popular amoz^ Hall's contemporaries*' ; L 34, ^^JUeui- 
UJfe rimes " — useless, futile, that you cannot take hold of. C£ 
TVmlttt and Cress, , act t, sc 4, and Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub^ 
iv, 4. See also Todd's Johnson, s.v,\ L 34, ^^dif^hi''^ 
despite, malignity; 1. 35, ** earejhould ghw*^ — curiously this 
notion of the 'ear' glowing or burning when eril is being 
spoken of its owner lingers among men. A lady in good posi- 
tion used it only the other night in my hearing, remarking, 
' my ears bum so, somebody must be speaking ill of me ' ; 1. 37, 
" Labeo is whipt " — see our Introduction on this and context ; 
L 40, *' To/wr"— see Spenser (/I Q.^ B v, c. i, st 12) ; L 41, 
"C»M//''= cuttle-fish; L 52, ^*hddef .S'^ro^er"— when Aris- 
tophanes' Clouds was being performed, as eveiy-body knows ; 
!• 53f **plai'^^ flat ; 1. 55, **false Cryspus'^ ^'m this passage 
Hall seems to have had in view a remarkable dream, recorded 
by Cicero in his treatise De DtvinaUone^ lib, i, c 27. Mait- 
land ; 1. 58, '' Fort-^/quiline "— Esquilise was one of the Roman 
Hills. Here were thrown the carcases of malefactors ; and 
here the eagles sought their prey. Ellis; 1. 65, "WMx^a 
woos — used sometimes with a sly equivoque on the 'woe' 
of 'wooing'; L 69, "Toad" — the toad and the spider 
were supposed, by the early naturalists, to be sworn foes, 
and in their conflicts, the latter is generally said to have been 
successful Maitland. I was witness, near the Dead Sea, 
to a huge spider's springing on the back and fiistening on the 
neck of a toad ; and certes the toad seemed to have the worse 
of it It was clear that the toad suffered a good deal and 
vainly stru^led to release itseli When I lifted off the spider 
it literally snapped at my hand, and the toad lay panting for a 
second or two as though terror-stricken ; 1. 70^ ** fideward like a 
fcomefidl Playfe^^ — a flat-fish, having its mouth on one side ; 
and hence the appellation is given to a person with a wry 
mouth. Maitland. Nicholas Breton in his vivid "Wits' 
Trenchmour in a conference had betwixt a Scholler and an 
Angler" (1597), gives a most amusing account of the origin 
of the ' wry-mouth ' of the plaice. See my edition of his works 
in the Chertsey Worthier Library. So Decker in his HoneU 
Whore (pt ii), " I should have made a wiy mouth at the world 
like a playse"; L 72, "i4(iitf»^"= lapping or flapping; ibid^ 
" new'lugjfd**^ ear-marked — a bit snipped out. Pratt adds 
— "stretched, dangling; so called, perhaps from the action 
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of kanng out water." Dcmbtfiil ; L ^^ ** Paris-garden^* ^ 
was a famous bear-garden on the bank-ude, in Sonthwark 
contiguous to the Globe Theatre. It was so-called from Robert 
de Paris, who had a house and garden there in the reign 
of Richard II. Singer. Sir John Davies has allusions to it 
in his Epigrams, as in the meditations of a Gull and a 
Publican (No. 43). See my editions of Sir John Davies* 
Poems (Chatto & Windus, 2 vols.), and Works in FtiUer 
Worthk^ Ubrary, 3 toIs.; 1. 78, <* ^awmv " — Warton 
supposes this line to be directed against Kempe, a play-wr%ht 
and player, contemporary with Shakespeare, who is said 
to have been the original Dogberry in Muck Ado about Nothing, 
and Peter in Romeo and Juliet, Vid. Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 
ed. 1 813, p. 24, note. Maitland. But a tabor or tabouret, 
and pipe, was the usual appendage of the down on the ancient 
stage. Tarleton is represented with one in a print on the title- 
page of his Jests, printed in 1611 ; and there is a much more 
ancient representation of a fool with a tabor in Mr. Donee's 
Illustration of Shakespeare, Singer; 1. 80, ^'Semones*'— 
Heroes, or demigods; "quasi semi homines. See HoflRmaniri 
Lexicon voa Semones. Maitland. Cf. "Mundus Alter et 
Idem," lib. iii, c. viii, % i: "Quod a quoquam Tel hominum, 
vel Semonum, vd Dsemonum fieri possit." Pratt. He uses 
Semones for Satires. Singer; 1. 82, "^^"= bv^-bears; 
1. 83, "Tigris" — "Marcus Tigellius Hermogenes, muacus 
peritissimus et Tocis eximiae, Caio Ctesari dictatori, et post 
Cleopatrse acceptissimus, Augusto quoque Caesari amidssimns. 
Porro autem causam insectandi hominis non mediocris ingenii 
habuit Horatins, quod carmina ejus parum sdte esse modulata 
dicebat" Vet Schol. ad Horat. Serm., lib. i, Ser. ii, t. 3. 
Tigellius is mentioned by Cicero in his epistles, as having been 
remarkable for his i)owers of mimicry, to which Hall apparently 
alludes. Maitland; 1. 84, "y?ar-^0^"= frighten or scare a 
baby; L 88, "/i>«f" = foolish ; 1. 90, «7lwtl/#'"= his 
former so-called * Toothlesse Satyrs ' ; 1. 92, " Cyneds "—Hall 
gives this name to an adulterer, from Cinaedus, Latin. Mait- 
land; 1. 93, "««v/fif"=: weals, stripe-marks; 1. 95, "Jlewes . . . 
Tenis court " — the tennis-court, the baths, and the stetoes, or 
brothel, were generally, during the Middle Ages, if not under the 
same roof^ at least in adjoining buildings. Hence bath and 
brothel, became, in some degree, convertible terms. The 
Italian word dagno now signifies, with us, rather a brothd than 
a bath ; andthe German bade-haus (bath-house) bears so strong 
a resemblance to the vulgar term bawdy-house, that it is 
difficult to avoid resorting to the former for the etymology 
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of the latter. Cowell, in his Intetfreter^ deriTes stewes^ the 
ancient English name for a licensed brothel, from estuves, 
old Fr. for themue. Vid. Interpreter yoc. stewes. Maitland ; 
1. 98, '*Jutuf** — applied generally to the wife of an arbitrary 
and^thless hnsband. Peter Hall; 1. 102. ^* Mejfaline^^ -^ 
vid. Juotnal^ sat vi, Ty. 115 «i seq. Maitland ; 1. 107, ** white 
^^0im"= attendants or waiters; 1. 111, **/mnU-faire'^ '^ 
Maiston appropriates this odd compound word in his Scourge 
cf VUhmU (i, 3), "some snoutfaiir brats"; ibid,, '^AppU- 
/quire,'* See note on Book i, sat. 2; L 123, *' Cades'' =^ 
Calais, then recently taken; L 124, ''^a»ic«r"=: bans; 
1, 125, ** broking'' — part. From the verb to broke^ 
signifying to transact business for others. It is not 
unfrequently used in a reproachful sense, Maitland :&= traffick- 
ing; 1. 128, "wi^i'/i/"s= cuckolded, with sometimes an equi- 
voque on the lack of wit ; L 129, ^^hanfdl" — /., the first use 
of anything ; from hansd^ a first gift : Dutch. Maitland ; L 
130, "v«^««<"— free from reproach, or harm or accusation ; 
1. 131, " r^i9M»l "s= government. On 'Cyned' see note on 
1.92; 1.132, <'7V^mI". • • "Z^fef"— now unknown names of 
places supposed to iwto!^ par excellence, loose-moralled women ; 
or qu. — the hcMat of some particular person hit at as Cynedo ? 
1. 134, ** lyber" =■ sink or outiall of Rome ; 1. 140^ ** writhen 
Lena " — wrinkled, deformed. Lena = a procuress, mistress of 
a brothel, Latin. Maitland; L 141, ** wooden Venus" ^^^zX,- 
tering portraits on panel, but qu.— Venuses? L 144, ^^clofe 
adultreffe" — Vid, fuvenal, sat vi, 1. 126, et, seq, Bifaitland ; 
L 150, *^ Alchmeenaes night" — See Moreri, Grand Diet. t. 
Alcemene, also all the authorities under Hercules; 1. 156, 
**Mew" is a retreat ; properly a cage, or place of confinement 
(from mue, Fr.) where falcons were kept till they had moulted. 
Hence the King's ' Mews ; * that place having been formerly 
full of mews, where the King's hawks were kept. See Reed's 
Shakespeare, voL ziv, p. 280, or Todd's Spenser, voL ii, p. i6i. 
Pratt; L 158, **weftie'*^im:j, confused. Coles renders 
westy, by Seotomaticus, vertigine laborans, ue,, troubled with 
scotoma, or dizziness. Singer; L 161, "i?;^^"— must be a 
misprint; ibid ^^ Hercules" — Hall here compares the conse- 
quences of excessive sensual indulgence to the efiects produced 
upon Hercules by the poisoned garment sent to him by his 
wife Deianara, Maitland; L 162, "r^"« abundant, plentiful, 
common; 1. 1 63, '*i?ra^^«rt" » barber— -whose still con- 
tinued sign of a brass notched bason proclaims their ancient 
craft of blood-letting; 1. 170, ** Ferule" — an instrument of 
correction, so called because the stalks of fennel were anciently 
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used for thb purpose. The word is derived fiomfentla^ giant 
fennel, Latin. Maitland ; L I73f *^ dther Flaccus^^ — Horace or 
Valerias; ibU,^ ^* TrnUail Jloare^^ — Schools were formeiiy 
divided into quadrivialts and ifiviales* In the former, the 
quadrivium, or cycle of the four highest of the seven liberal 
arts, was taught ; in the latter, the trivium, or cyde of the 
three lowest 'Triuiall floare' means a school, as distin- 
guished from the universities, where only the four highest arts 
were taught Maitland. It is now represented by our ' trivial' 
ue,^ trifling; 1. 174, **tax** s=attadc, accuse. 
Satire 2, 1. 4, " Oyster^wiau** — ^probably by lending small sums to oyster-women 

for the purchase of their daily stock, for which an oppressive 
and usurious interest was demanded. Mr. Colquhoun in his 
treatise on the Police of the Metropolis, states this practice to 
be carried to a great extent at this day in London ; many 
persons supporting themselves by lending enough to im- 
provident barrow-women to purchase the stock of the day, for 
which they xeceive after the rate of 6«/. for five shillings. 
Pratt ; L 5, '<<! croM'd fcaffold,^' &c See note on B. i, Sat 3 ; 
L 9, '' CaUyer^ — a cottager ; ftom the same word in old Fr. 
Maitland ; L 10, " appeyre '* — v, to impair ; from empirer, Fr. 
Maitland; L 12, ''tAt>^"s= thrice — fr^uent contemporaiy 
and later spelling; L 13, "untM** — sic, but qu. 'unfold*? 
Wynter so reads; L i^ *^Jide-coai** — s,, long coat In 
the south of Scotland, side-coat is used for great-coat 
Maitland; ibid,^ "ilnn^fZuxif *'— thou^ the meaning of the 
word is not difficult to conjecture, no authority for it has 
been found. It may be formed from vor and viXof, a rong^ 
kind of cloth or felt Wynter; 1. 21, "Cbj^tJ'"** kersey; 
L 24, **liMs" — s., a small slip of silk, a kind of tasseL 
Maitland ; 1. 26, *'paHn€l"= padc-saddle or sumpter-saddle ; 
L 27, ** mound** — a handbasket; maud, Saxon. Hence 
Maundy Thursday, the day preceding Good Friday, on which 
it is customary for the ki^g to distribute alms to a certain 
number of poor people at WhitehalL It was so named from 
the maunds in which the gifts were contained. Singer ; L 31, 
^^worky-day** — corrupted from working day; the week-day, 
not the sabbath. Maitland; L 33, ">ii»/f''»=paps? L 34, 
'*That Maro^** &c. — the poet here alludes to Simulus and 
Cybale^ the agrkola and atuiUa of Mcreium^ a poem 
attributed to VirgiL For an account of Cybale's mode 
of compounding "paups of meale" Vid^ MorHum^ w. 
39-51. Maitland; 1. 36, ** Reaid Bacon** ^ miAs, bacon 
skin. Reez'd is probably from reasty, quasi rusty or rancid. 
Soord is synonymous with sword, or more properly sward. 
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Maitland. See my note on Marston's Scourge of VUlanie\ L 39, 
^^doie** — share, portion: from the verb to deal. Maitland; 
1. 44, **qmnfingf*^ &c. — these are. terms in the noble arts of 
Kervini; and Cooking. In that carious list of ''the dewe termys 
to speak of brekynge or dressynge of dyvers beestys and foules," 
printed in the Boke of St Alban's (I quote from the iac-simile 
of the edition of 1496), the proper terms appear to be, a quayle 
wynggyd, a plover mynsyd. Singer; 1. 45, *'/l^" — to pry, 
to search, to peep. So Spenser, in the Shtpherd^s Kakndar^ 
March, 1. 66 : 

" With bow and bolts in either hand, 
For birdes in bushes toatingJ* 
And in Cranmer's Defence of the Sacramefti, 1550, £ loi, s. 
" Peeping, tooting, and gazing at that which the priest held up 
in his hand." Circumspecfans, looking hither and thither, 
tooting to and fra Hutton's Dictionary, Singer: 'Toot' 
now has the meaning of irksomely proclaiming or boastfully 
and irritatingly seeking patronage for goods; ibid^ "eameand 
Iate**=i early and late ; 1. 46, " nottel cote **= new cake ; L 52, 
" puilen ":== pullet. Maitland says, " A word still used in the 
north for poultry"; L 57, "n#ilM^"— Shakespeare has it 
thus: 

" the tailor stays thy leisure. 
To deck thy body with his rufBing treasure." 

Taming of the Shrew (act iv, sc. 3)^ 
on which Malone annotates : " A ruffler in our author's 
time signified a noisy and turbulent swaggerer; and the 
word ruffling nuiy here be applied in a kindred sense to 
dress'*; 1. 59, **roufleth^^ — roosts at, or frequents some 
obscure tavern. It is possible that rousteth may be a mere 
variety of roisteth, from the verb to roist, which signifies to 
bully or riot. Maitland; ibid,, "vytr(wrA"= uncouth; 1. 60, 
**neuer red,** &c. — Littleton on Tenures. The meaning is 
plain, "studied scarcely a word of law." Wynter; L 62, 
**paines**-^{rom panneaUf Fr,, were openings in the doth, 
where other colours were inserted in silk or rich stuff, and 
drawn through; in hct, the pane of a window is perfectly 
analogous, and of the same origin. Panniadm, "The 
Switzers weare no coates, but doublets and hose olpams inter- 
mingled with red and yellow, and some with blew, trimmed 
with long puffes of yellow and blew sarcenet rising up between 
the/ff#ftf." Coriat's CrtuUHes, 161 1 (repr., voL i, p. 41). These 
slashed garments were, of course, expensive, and therefore 
unsttited to the lower classes. Singer; ibid,, **pranch**=^0TtaL' 
ment or adorn; 1. 65, ** the needle pricked,** &c. — query, the 
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needles or the needle-marks betray that the would-be^ntleman 
b only a — tailor? Girds abound on this craft, earlier and later; 
L 67, *<^"= begin; L 68, ** bloody batt*''—K singular and 
surely hap-hazard epithet for the harmless 'bat*; L 69, "/^ 
iamps afPauUt "~-the lamps about St Paul's were at that time 
the only regular night-illuminations of London. Warton ; L 75, 
**Paroch4aH^=s parishioner; 1. 8o» **minge**^ mention ; L 81, 
**Ueue*^=9S agreeable, as pleasing: from the Saxon; 1. 83, 
**ffas €go** — an allusion to the well-known lines of Viigil, 
quoted by Donatus : 

" Hos ego Tersiculos fed: tulit alter honorcs. 
Sic vos non Yobis,** && 
1. 85, "^TW "—-kindness, satisfaction ; from gr^, Fr. Maitland. 
In expression of liking or satisfaction, from the Italian *' prendi 
in gradoy Pratt; 1. 87, *'a Spanijh face"^--'^ courtier-llke 
one, no doubt The ' Spanish frice ' is the Castiliano volto of 
Shakespeare in Twdfth Nighi^ act i, sc 3, where the editions 
erroneously read 'CastiUano vulga' Singer. The influence 
of Castilio*8 * Courtier,' as translated by Hoby, is noteworthy. 
I have the good fortune to own Gabriel Harvey's annotated 
copy of the 1561 edition; ibid,^ ** Uand'Conge^ — qnery, 
learned at the island of Rhe in the famous English expedition? 
1. 90, "dui"=: bide, abide ; L 93, '*vies " — to vie was to wager, 
stake, or put down money; it is a term borrowed from the old 
gameofGleek. Singer; L 94, ** Moroccoes dumbe arUkmetkkc** 
— Morocco, or Marocoo, was the name of Bankes's wonddfui 
horse, celebrated by all writers of the day. Sir Kendm Digby, 
in his Treatise on Bodies, p. 393, says, ''This horse would 
restore a glove to the due owner after the master had whiq>ered 
the man's name in his ear ; would tell the just number of pence 
in any piece of silver coin newly showed him by his master ; 
and even obey presently his command, &c., &c. He was 
celebrated abo for his dancing, and among other exploits, he 
went up to the top of St. Paul's in 1601. The fate of man and 
horse is not known with certainty, but it has been asserted, 
tiuit they were both burnt at Rome, as magicians, by order of 
the Pope, after having exhibited through Europe. The best 
account of Bankes and his horse, says Mr. Donee, is to be found 
in the notes to a French translation of Apuleius's Golden Ass, 
by Jean de Montlyard, 1602. They were Uie subjects of one or 
two curious English pamphlets. Singer; 1. ioo» **Jv/hte**= 
. fescue, festuca, Lat, a pointer used by children in reading. 
Bailey, s.v,; ibid,, ** Zililelon*' — see note on L 60; L loi, 
** Fooles " — the Law is the only way to riches. Fools only will 
seek preferment in the church. Warton; 1. 103, ^*Anckores^ 
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— abbreviation of anchoret; L 104, *^Mimuere^ — the hood of 
agiadoate. See Minshew v. Memver= ermine; 1. 106, ** gelded 
Chappeis " — ue., a benefice robbed of its tithes, &c. So in the 
Return from Parnassus^ act iii, sc. Is ''He hath a proper 
^v/tM parsonage." Warton; L 110, '<Mi3/M|f ''=qtianelling; 
1. 128, ^Ulodge'^^^ogi L 132, "/K/r"«act8, deeds; 1. 139, 
**ScotiiJk darttaele" — a myth over and over exploded ; dealt 
with seriously and successfully by F. Max Miiller in his Lecturer 
on tke Science of Language, eighth edition, pp. ^Z$ et seq,\ 
L 141, ''A^a/A^)&^''» neveitheless, ue,^ not the less. So 
Spenser: ** Yet nathekss it could not doe him die" {R Q., I, 
ix, 54}; 1. 142, "i»a/!rJI«r"= marries, mates; Oid., '•gentle'* 
= well-bom, 'blue' blood; I. 144, *• two pidt-painted poJUi"* 
— pide, or pied, is spotted, or speckled. Pratt Posts painted 
and ornamented were usually set up at the doors of sherifis^ 
mayors, and other magistrates, on which the royal proclama- 
tions were fixed. These were usually new painted on entering 
into office. Singer. For a representation of a sheriff's post, 
the reader is referred to the Picturesque MemondU of SaKsbury^ 
1834, 4to, woodcut seventeen ; and GeniUman*s Magatine for 
May, 1838. Peter HalL Shakespeare alludes to these posts 
in Twelfth Night (act i, sc. 5): " He says hel stand at your 
door like a sheriff^s post" Cf. also Earle's Microcosmography 
under 'Alderman*; 1. 145, ''traunting" — to traunt is to traffic 
in an itinerant manner like a pedlar. Singer. Johnson 
explains trantere, from Bailey as " Men who carry fish from the 
sea-coasts to sell in the inland countries." * Chapman ' is sub- 
stituted in the errata to the first and later edidoas for merchant, 
which is in the text 
Satire III., L I, **Pontice** — cf. yuvenal. Sat viii, 1. i^etseq, Ponticus was a 

person remarkable for boasting of the antiquity and great 
actions of his fiunily, although not possessed of a single virtue 
in his own person. Maitland; 1. 6, ** Father laphet^ — the 
poet here indentifies the patriarch lapheth innth the Greek 
lapetus. MaitUmd; 1. 13, " T^i/ (7a>^^ "— qu. order of the 
garter? L 15, *' fUuer-spurs** — Marston in his Will bequeaths 
this article; ibid, '^^i/r "=? splinters — transferred now to 
light rolls of paper used as fire-lights ; L 16, " Ocland*s verse** 
— Christopher Ocland, a schoolmaster of Cheltenham, published 
in 1582, two poems in Latin hexameters, one entitled Anglorum 
Pralia, the other Elisabetha, To these poems, which are 
written in a low style of Latin versification, is prefixed an edict 
from the lords of privy council, requiring them to be publicly 
read and taught m all schools instead of some of the heathen 
poets, as it styles the ancient classics. It appears from an in- 

kk 
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trodttctory loniiet by Thomas Wation, author of the Hieeatam' 
paUna^ that Ocland was a very old man ; hence he b called old 
Ocland by our author. See Warton*s History of Poetry^ s.n. 
Singer; L 17, "TVmv'if" — [Teroaane] a smaU town on the 
confines of Picardy, was taken by Henry VIII., after an 
obstinate si^^e, in 1513. Maitland; idid, " Dtrn^y" — in the 
same year he besieged and took Tumey [Toumey], a town within 
the frontiers of Flandeis, but belonging to France. It is 
mentioned in the annotations to Drayton's Heroical Epistle 
from Maiy, the French Queene to Charles Brandon, that 
'' Henry the Eight, after the long siege of Tumey, which was 
delivered to him upon composition, entered the citie in triumph, 
vnder a canopie of cloth of gold, borne by fisure of the chiefe 
and most noble citizens ; the King himself mounted upon a 
gallant courser, barbed with the armes of England, France and 
Ireland." Maitland; L 18, ^* pUJdng flrawes engage^^* ^c^ 
punctuate comma [,1 after 'Itrawes' and remove it after 
' engage.' Some frivolous gambling-game is meant I suppose. 
In our own day a great lady lost to another many thousands of 
pounds in ' playing ' at which of them would pull out from a 
bean-stack, behind which a shower had driven them, a stem 
with most pods and beans on it; 1. 21; "Ca£i-/c/"— where 
'cock-fighting' went on; L 22, *^ fixe-square peeet of luorie^ 
— dice ; L 29, **gads to 6Virf!i7iir"— there was then a spirit of 
adventure afloat, and many fruitless expeditions in search of 
gold-mines were undertaken. The reader will recollect those 
of Sir Walter Raleigh to Guiana and Orinoco, in which he was 
attended by many young men of spirit and slender fortune^ nus- 
led by golden dreams. Singer. But Raleigh's were not 'golden 
dreams.' Our own century's discoveries confirm his prescient 
fore-cast of the undeveloped resources of the American continent 
in these and related regions ; 1. 31, *'pmnace^* — a small light 
vessel ; q., pinnata(says Phillips), !>., winged ; or fix>m pinus^ 
a pine-tree ; of which it is commonly made. Singer ; iftV/., 
"/'tf^if/ait'* = Polish; 1. 34, "I^aym$indus"^ttus name is 
apparently given to a searcher for the philosopher's stone, from 
Raymond Lully, the celebrated alchemist Maitland ; L 49, 
^* Man^" =^hlot out and render vacant; L 53, '^Imwt** — 
horses of Barbary and Spain. Phillips. Genet of Spain, 
optimae generationis Caballus. Minshew. Wynter; L 55, 
** TmncA^Jice^* — some now forgotten * racing' horse; L 56^ 
'* Ruiuenail^ — large, strong ; from the gigantic bones of the 
old heroes pretended to be shown at Roncesvalles. Nares. 
The pretence is not in the showing of course, which is actual 
l>ut the legend itself ; ibid, , ' * Galloway " — a horse under fouzteen 
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hands high. It has been generally supposed that the word was 
originally derived from the district of that name in Scotland, 
which, from a very early period, was celebrated for a breed of 
small Spanish or rather Moorish horses, of a dmi colour, with a 
black line along the b9ck« The race is now nearly extinct, but 
it has acquired a proverbial celebrity : 

'< The eel-backi( din 
Ne'er laes his maister far ahin," 
is still a familiar saying in Galloway. Dr. Jamieson, however, 
seems rather disposed to view Galloway as a corruption of the 
German word Wallach, which corresponds to the English term 
Gelding. Maitland. A Galloway is a common hackney. 
Thus Pistol, in King Usury IV, ^ p. i, uses it as a contemp- 
tuous phrase — '' Know we not Galloway nags ? " Singer ; L 
59, ** Masking the MiUerS'maxe^* — that is, pacing round the 
mill with his eyes covered. Pratt " Masking ' had doubtless 
reference to the latter in relation to 'Masques * and similar en- 
tertainments ; 1. 60^ "Jworne to thtpayle**—i^t to the bearer of 
the ' pail,' the milk-maids ? 1. 64, *' Traduce ^ transmit ; 1. 68, 
" Was neuer Foxe^^* &c. — see Horace. Carm., lib. iv, car. iv, 
T. 25; 1, 74, " rg^ " = abundantly. Eheul eheul very 
sparse and poor now in Palestine ('Jury field ') ; L 78, ** Irish 
Toad** — of course St Patrick banished all the vermin from 
Ireland; L 79, **chastman** — the Playwrights constantly so 
characterize Italians at that time : nor perchance is it less ap- 
plicable to-day; 1. 90^ **loue alife** — a vulgarism, meaning 
love, as he loved his life. Tyrwhitt supposes alifeXo be an ab- 
breviation of as life, Maitland. 
Satire IV., L l, " Carpet-^ld'* = carpet-knight : *' a knight dubbed in peace 
* on a carpet, by mere court fiivour ; not in the field for military 

prowess." Nares, s, v. See Harington's Epigrams, iv, 65, 
and Robert Greene's " Garde of Fande " (1507), " wherein the 
folly of Carpet-Knights is deciphered." Specially cf. Twdfih 
Nighty act iii, sc. 4, ' carpet-consideration " : ako Masanger's 
' Maid of Honour ' and ' Unnatural Combat ' ; L 3, " taxe** « 
censure, satirize ; 1. 4, " Tiresias eyes " — Tiresias was deprived 
of his eye-sight by Juno, as a punishment for deciding a dispute 
of a delicate nature, between Jupiter and herself in favour of 
the former. This loss was in some degree compensated by the 
humanity of Jupiter, who bestowed the gift of prophecy ui>on 
Tiresias. Moreri, Grand Diet. voc. Tiresias. Maitland ; L 5, 
" CoUht^oms** — Collingboume is the same whose legend Is 
in the " Mirror for Magistrates," and who was hanged for a 
distich he made on Catesby, Ratcliff, Lord Lovell, and King 
Richard the Third, about the year 1484. Warton. The dis- 
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tich, wfaich is giTen by Grafton and Uie other chronideiSy is as 
follows : 

" The ratte, the cat, aad Lovell our dogge, 
Role all England under the hogge," 
meaning by the hog King Richard* whose cognisance was a 
wild boar. Singer ; L 6, *' hundrelk fcalps^'' &c. —this line 
alludes to the practice of gibbeting criminals, after execution, 
along the banks^ of the Hiames. Maitland. The word ' under- 
flows' suggests the ^bridge* rather than the 'banks'; L 8, 
"«iiz/S;Ar" = wsves or beckons. ^ Tinwn of Athms \ "For- 
tune, with her ivory hand, wafts to her" (act i, sc i) ; 
i 90, 'V;ft/^»jift''e splenetic: 1. 3i, *Ur€9uh^-iaw'' ^lx<9f of 
the table. Shakespeare has trencher*knigfat for a sycophant, in 
Latf^s Labcur Lost <act v, sc. 2). Singer ; L 22, ^^/aUnu 
rimer** — Salenram in the kingdom of Naples, formerly a 
femous nniyeisity. The allusion is to the SchoUi Salemitana, 
an old medical system in rhyming Latin verse^ which chiefly de- 
scribes the qualities of diet Warton. It had been translated into 
English, under the title of the School tf SaUnu^ not long before. 
Peter Hall published a new edition of the Sckaia Salermtatana^ 
with introduction and notes by Sir Alexander Croke, and an 
English translation; I. 29, "^i!2r"—- the shank of a sheepw 
Bailey. PtsiU of pork, parvus pes. Minshew ; L 31, " ffaber' 
dime**—^ kind of cod-Bsh which is usually salted : from habor- 
deau, Fr. Maitland; 1. 33, "tmM«»f(9YA^=twisted or crooked 
willow wand ; ibid,^ **AfarHns eue*^ — the feast of St, Martin, or 
Martlemas, the nth of November, was the customary time for 
hanging up provisions to dry. The good old Tusser says : 
" For Easter at Martlemas hang up a beef: 
With that and the like, ere grasse beef comes in. 
Thy foike shall looke cherdy, when others look thin." 
Singer; 1. 38^ ^*Iankar** — a curious account of the warlike 
habits of the Turkish Janissaries, and of their feeding upon 
horse-flesh, may be found in Busbequii LegaHones Turcica^ 
Paris, 1595, p. 71. Maitland ; 1. 41, *< Tunndl** = the long 
shank of the pipe ; 1. 42, **Bufes** = coats of buff-leather — 
military; 1. 44, "poynUd** — wearing tags or shoulder-knots. 
Maitland ; 1. 45, "M^ Bdgian garrisons " — the Netherlands — 
for the purpose of appearing as if new come from bearing arms 
fai the wars of the Netherlands, which was a £eBhionable part 
of a military education in Hall*s time. Maitland ; L 50^ 
^^plunCd Fan " — fans of feathers were then chiefly used. So 
Harington, Epigr. 70, 1. i. Singer; ibid,^ ** chalked face** =^ 
powdered — ^not yet out of date; I. 52, "^(fi^i«i(f*'= quarrelling; 
f'^V/., ** Make-fray^ — an obvious compound, applied to a dis^ 
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tinrber of the peace. Maitbmd; ihid.^ 'VS^^^ Assize; L 54» 
**Swiners /a>r"««the Swiss were for a long period the 
mercenaiy soldiers of Europe. Maitland. But not unredeemed 
by valiant service, as the great Lion monument of Lucerne 
commemorates; L $6, "^iiAk/'*= covered with spears; L 57» 
**hvadScai**^ broad sword, immortalized in the national song 
of "The bioad-sworda of Scotland*?; iMd,^ *^ proking /pit of 
Spt^ne^^^^K long Spanish rapier. Singer. A Toleda Mait- 
land; 1. 59^ **Uue a lawUDe Conptertr" ^^ a, pirate; L 6o, 
"IfaJk/igr"=9i hackneyed person. See Nares, and Todd's 
Johnson, s,v,; L 65, ♦* mtt **— early, soon, prematurely. 
Milton has *' the rtUAe primrose that forsaken dies"; L 66, 
'<^<i^/*'— recalls the anecdote of Sir Walter Scott and his 
* eldest son, who, by the practice of Uie period, had a commis- 
sion purchased for him in his infimcy. Sir Walter being asked 
who it was that was howling so vodferonsly, said humorously, 
* Oh 1 It*s only the Major crying for his porridge ! ' (Lockhart); 
L 68, **iargiing**^^ui imitative coinage probably of Hall's 
own = rough tinkling; 1. 78, **Zam^s of Tarentine^ — Taren- 
turn ; proverbial for luxury and voluptuousness. Wynter ; 1. 75, 
**/umie daU" — Warton says, a fumy ball means a ball of per- 
feme. I doubt this; perhaps the sort of fengus called a puff- 
ball may be intended. Singer ;. tW., '*Jiforrians crowne**^^ 
Morrian is the fool in the play, ' Warton. By crown may, 
therefore, be meant either the fool's head, or the cap, .which he 
wore. But query, does not our author allude to Maid Marian's 
crown among the Morris Dancers? See Fig. 3 in the ancient 
window of Mr. Tollett, given at the end of vol. xi of Reed's 
Shakespeare^ where, as the Mock Queen, her crown appears 
puflfed out at the top. Pratt Morian seems to be used here 
for a moor, or negro; morieH, old French; whose soft woolly 
crown is alluded to: this agrees better with the preceding 
similes of lamb's wool, thistle-down, &c Cotgrave interprets 
the French word **More, a Moore; morian, blackamore." 
Singer; L 81, **Quiniaine^ — or quintin, was a figure set up 
for tilters to run at, in mock resemblance of a tournament 
Singer. Figures of the diiferent kinds may be seen in the 
curious notes of Mr. Malone and Mr« Douce on the subject. 
Reed's Shakespeare^ vol. viii, pp. 193-^ Pratt Vid. Strutt's 
Sports ami Pastima of the People of England^ s,v, ; L 83, 
**fcaffoUis "= gallows, as before; but here such as were erected 
round the arena of a tournament; L 84, "/'j>^SyM/"— avert, 
prohibit Frequent in Shakespeare. Pratt; L 88, "Spar^ 
^M^'* = sparrow-hawk; M/», *'mantlmg" — to mantle (in 
falconry), to display, as the hawk mantles, spreads her wings 
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after her legs* Bailey ; <W., **m€W** — see on Satire I. of this 
book, L 156; 1. 90^ '*waicAaJiHiingcorAe** = aii^ei J. 91, 
"iaASfir*'» ensnare; idid,, ** a pHuU door*^ — a pit-iall or trap- 
cage for catching birds ; L 100, **/e^ thou the Ro/>leauafaU 
vngathered** — for CTer made fiunons by Herrick's incomparable 
lyric. "Z^/" in L 99 = lose ; L loa, ^'Fende.'' Sec before. 
Many while so young as to be yet under the hand of the master. 
Pratt; 1. 1 16, "tf months minde" — a longing. Shakespeare 
has the phrase in the 7W Gentlemm of Verona^ act i, sc 2: 
" I see you have a month's mind to them." And Hudibras, 
pw iy c iif w. Ill, 112: 

" For if a trumpet sound, or drum beat. 
Who hath not a month's mind to combat." Singer ; 
L 122, **a£fwt£ tay/e^** &c. — Warton remarks that this is the 
first use which had fallen under his observatbn of "a witty 
apopthegmatical comparison of a libidinous old man." The 
same allusion^ however, is to be found in Rabelais^ Maififfiwi 
But Mr. Price, the recent editor of Warton, says, " It is used 
by Boccaccio in hb introduction to the second part of the 
I>ecam€fVfte, and most probably was current before his time;" 
Peter Hall. Doubtless Warton meant in English; but the 
comparison is met with in Sir John Davies's Epigrams, Na 25, 
In Septimium. See my edition of Sir John Davies, as before. 
Satire V., 1. I, **Matho**'^M9,\ho was an informer and lawyer of the lowest 

order, during the reign of Domitian. Vid« JuveHal (Rupetti)^ 
sat. i, L 32; sat vii, 1. I2g, it notas, Maitland ; 1. 2, ^^greau 
AfVnm/A/;^"»make him compliant; L4, **hiffetheboohe'=^ 
take oath on the Holy Scriptures; L 5, ^*/come^^ — disregard, 
consider it of no consequence. Wynter; 1. 12, **Tho** — 
Singer, as on B. II, sat. 3, L 33, finds feult with 'Tho' being 
taken as a contraction of 'though,' and will have it = then. 
. He is mistaken, as in both places the sense requires = though; 
1. 14, ^^girdie-JUad^^^iht waist or the 'stead,' 1.^., place of 
the girdle. So home-stead. So Richard Bamfidd in the 
Affectionate Shepherd (p. 22, Roxburgh Club edition): 

'* Why (houlde thy fweete loue-locke hang dangling downe, 
Kiffing thy girdle-ftead with foiling pride?" 
Singer gives the following : So in Stnbbes's Anatomy o/Abu/es : 
" Some short, scarsly reaching to the girdle, or waste, some to 
the knee," &c; 1. 18, *'curtal''= curtail. The n, curtal is a 
docked horse, the adjective, cut short ; ihid,^ *^fide^ — indirect, 
disreputable. Maitland. But qu. a hit at the 'trade' in the 
garments called 'side'? See before; L 23, "makes A^"— 
this is the first instance I remember to have seen of nominal 
initials with dashes. Yet in Hall's Postscript to these Satires, 
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he professes to have avoided all personal applications. Warton ; 
L 25, ** band'lej/i B(mnft** — plain or unadorned ; 1. 26, **Mor' 
pheu^d* — adj, leprous ; from mort-feu, Fr. Maitland ; 1. 27, 
**wefteme iU''= Ireland. Maitland ; L 28, ''/oisage Kernes'' 
— In the year 1566, O'Neale the rebels according to Stow, 
brought " a great army of Kerne galowglasses and horsemen " 
to engage CoL Randolph at Deny, whither the latter had been 
sent from England to maintain the Queen's authority in that 
part of Ireland. — See Stow*s Annals, Lond., 1605, p. xxx8. 
Wynter. Kernes were light-armed foot-soldiers, either from 
Ireland or the Western Isles, and are always represented as 
very poor, wild, and savage. * Kerne' (says Stanihurst), 
Kighegren, signifieth a shower of hell, because they are taken 
for no better than rakehells, or the devil's blacke garde. 
{Description of Ireland, c. viii, f. 28.) Shakespeare in Macbeth 
says, the rebel Macdonwald "From the Western Isles, of 
Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied." Singer. Spenser's 
"View of the state of Ireland** confirms Hall's epithet of 
'savage kernes' and 'woluish.' See Todd's Johnson for the 
supposed etymology of 'Kernes"; L 33, "^zi/'^" = galled, 
broken-down; ibid,, **balla^d** — from Balasse (ballast of a 
ship). See Minshew, and also Sonmer v. Balasse. Wynter ; 
1. 38, *^Badge'leffe Blew^ — some dress, different from that 
which he had worn, in order to prevent detection. Pratt The 
dress of a person in low life, generally of a servant, which was 
of a blue colour. Maitland. In Greene's Tu Quoque, one 
says, ' * A blue coat with a badge does better with you. " Singer ; 
L 42, " aide wife of Trimalcion " — " Uxor Trimalchionis For- 
tunata appellatar, quae nummos modio metltur." Petronii 
Arbitri Saiyricon, cap. 37. Maitland; L $1, ** Angels** ~~ 
angel, a gold coin worth about ten shillings. Bailey; L 53, 
«'4/?wtf"— see Ovid Metamph,, i. 143. Wynter; I 54, 
**lingring CaUnds**^~9Si allusion to Grsecas Kalendas, mean- 
ing the day of eternal reckoning, told or counted out, &c 
Wynter; 1. 56, **Lucian*s dreame* — see Lucian's Ttmon; 
1. 57, "mw/i"-* quasi, ne would, would not Pratt; L 59, 
"ding'tArift** — 1>., spendthrift, one who dings or throws 
away thrift, who spurns prudence and economy. 
" No, but because the ding-thrift now is poore, 
And knows not where th' world to borrow more." 
Singer (see my edition of Herrick, s.v,); 1. 67, *' Cyned** — see 
sat i. of this book, U. 92 and 131 ; I 80^ ''down-ca/t**-- in 
first edition, 'down-stak'd'; I.82, " 4/»«/fK"= hardly ; 1. 83, 
**ye/lerlate"=^ so late or recently as yesterday ; t xop, **Aor/i 
teecAf" &c= Proverbs xxx, 15, 16 ; 1. 103, **majme extort** — 
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i.A, excessive extortion. Pratt; L 107, *^ CollyUJi^—tnix 
Author uses this word when speaking of Christ's driying the 
money-changers out of the temple: " See now, how his eyes 
sparkle with holy anger, and dart forth beams of indignation in 
the faces of these guilty Collybists.'* Contmpl, xxy. The 
word is from the Greek wtlKXMfiun^ nummularius, a money- 
changer, usurer, banker, &e, Pratt; 1. 114, **brmkeik'*= 
becomes a bankrupt; L 116, ^'Mfiwm*^ — for blown, 1.^., stale, 
worthless. Singer; L 118, **pufld broume paper** — Shake- 
speare alludes to these dishonest practices in Measure for 
Measure^ where the clown enumerates the inhabitants of the 
prison : "First, here's young master Rash; he's in for a com- 
modity of brown paper and old ginger ; nine score and seven- 
teen pounds " (act vr, sc 3). The passages in contemporary 
writers, alluding to this custom of the usurers, are extremely 
numerous. It forms the subject of a chapter in Dekker's 
RngUsk Villanies ; and is well iUustrated by Mr. DTsraeli in 
his Curiosiiies of LiUrahtre^ first series, vol. iii, p. 78. These 
nominal purchases of any trumpery which were to be tomed 
into money by selling at a great loss, and often to a confederate 
of the usurer, have been heard of even in our times. Greene, 
in his Quip for an Upstart Courtier, says, "For the merchant 
he delivered iron, tin, lead, keps^ sugars, spices, oyls, brown 
paper, or whatever else, from six months to six months ; which 
when the poor gentleman came to sell again, he could not make 
three-score and ten in the hundred, besides the usuxy.^ And 
in his Defence of Cony Catching : " So that, if he borrow an 
hundred pounds, he shall have forty in silver* and three-score 
in wares : as lute-strings, hobby-horses, or brown-paper^ or 
'doath," &c AU rich dtieens were engaged in this tniffic. 
Hence in Cymbeiine, Belarius «ays : 

" Did you but know the Cifj^s usuries. 
And felt them knowingly.** 
Singer; 1. X19, '*«<i^''asend out, dispose of; 1. 124, **mayne*' 
— i,e,, of the full price. Pratt. " 
Satire VI, L 3, "Gift&r"— Vid. Jtevenal, sat x, IL I, 2 ; I. 9, "-^«e^"— a 

ruff is now an ornament peculiar to the female neck, but it was 
formerly used by both sexes. The effeminacy of a man's ruff 
is ridiculed by Beaumont and Fletcher. Nice Valor, act iii, 
sc I. MaJtland. Portraits of the 'mighties ' of the period, 
shew us them wearing 'ruffs' of the stateliest sort; 1. 9^ 
**partlet** — was a neckerchief, gorget, or roil, say the old 
Dictionaries. But Minshew adds : " Partlet, mentioned in the 
statute, 24 Henry VIII, c. 13, seemeth to be some part of a 
man's attire, viz., some loose collar of a doublet, to be set on 
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or taken off by itselfe, without the bodies, as the picadillies now 
a dales, or as men's bands, or women's neckerchiefs, which are 
in some places, or at least have been within memorie, called 
partleis, " Singer. See my full note on ' partlet ' in Notes and 
Illustrations in my edition of Marvell; L lo, ^*Bu/kes'*— 
pieces of wood (steel), or whalebone, worn down the front oi 
women's stays to keep them straight It seems that such beings 
as are now popularly called dandies were not unknown in the 
good old times; the same accusation of wearing stays, and 
other articles of female attire, has been brought against their 
descendants. Singer. Memorably so in Tennyson's merciless 
retort on Lytton, the 'padded man,' &c., &c«; ibid,, "yerdtn- 
gales^* — or farthingale, a kind of hoop. Singer. "A whale- 
bone circle that ladies formerly wore on their hips, and upon 
which they tied their petticoats." Phillips's New World of 
Words, Pratt ; L II, '' corked jmts'*'-K\^ kind of high shoe 
was called a moyle, "Mullens, a shoe with a high sole, which 
kings and noblemen use to weare, nowe common amonge nice 
fellowes." Junius's Nomenclator^ by Fleming, 1585. Singer ; 
1. 12, ^^Napkin^^ i.e., handkerchief. Baret in his Afvearie, has 
"Napkin, or hankerchief, wherewith we wipe away the sweat, 
Sudarium ; distinguished from a table napkin, Mantile." 
Singer; 1. 17, *' Cof-^ueene" — "A man that is too busy in 
meddling with women's afiiedrs." Phillips's New World of 
Words, Pratt. An effeminate fellow ; probably a corruption 
of coquine^ which Cotgrave interprets as cockney, a simper de 
eockU, a nice thing. Addison compares a woman interfering 
with state-afiJEurs to a man interfering- in female business, a cot- 
queen. Singer. A hen-pecked husband. Vid. Nares's Glos' 
sary for the derivation and various meanings of this word. 
Maitland; ibid., **rocke** — the distaff; that is, the staff on 
which the flax waa held, when spinning was performed without 
a wheel, or the corresponding part of the spinning-wheeL 
Singer; 1. 18, ** breach* t d'2!i/«/"= wife wearing the breeches; 
L 20, "cAarriol''roome" — coaches had not long been in general 
use in England, when this was written. See Stow's Annals, 
James I., 161 5, p. 867. Warton has adduced some very 
curious anecdotes of coaches. Ellis; 1. 22, ** Surcingled** — 
a long upper girth which often went over the pannel, or saddle. 
Singer; 1. 23, *'Afuck-worme**s= a miser; 1. 24, '*mowes**^ 
stacks; 1. 27, **JtriJtes** — the act of smoothing corn for the 
purpose of measurement. ' Maitland. " Mensura modio seu 
BoselloLondinensiaequalis." Skinner. Wynter ; 1. 30, ' W<;r 
full nor fasting,** &c.— "These symptomes are elegantly 
expressed by Theophrastus in his character of a covetous man ; 
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lying in bed, he asked his wife whether she shut the trunkes 
and chests fast, the cap-case be sealed, and whether the hall- 
door be bolted ; and though she say all is well, he riseth out 
of bed in his shirt, beare-^oot and beare-legged, to see 
whether it be so, with a dark lantheme searching eveiy comer, 
scarce sleeping a winke all night" Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy^ ed. 1632, p. 116; 1. 31, ^^George-NobUs^'* — a noble 
was a gold coin, in value ao groats, or dr. %d, sterling. The 
appellation of George probably refers to a stamp of St. George 
upon the reverse of the coin. Maitland. We meet with Rose 
nobles and Edward nobles. See Minshew. Wynter ; L 35, 
** And if a mouu"&c. "Formidat, si vermis humo, mus 
exeat antro," &c. BucAanani Chrysalus, r, 13. This char- 
acteristic description of a miser's timidity is borrowed from 
Lucian's "pleasant and wittie" dialogue, called Gallus, in 
which " Pythagoras his cocke carries Mycillas the Cobler, to 
the abodes of Gryphon and Eucrates two usuren^ at midnight." 
Burton's Anatomy ofMeL^ ed. 1632, p. 116. Maitland ; 1. 37, 
"/ia/"= parti-coloured ; L 40, ^^ KendaU-gnme^^^^ sort of 
Forester's green cloth, for which Kendal in Westmoreland was 
famous. It is mentioned in the statute of Richard II., A.D. 
1389. Maitland ; 1. 41, "C^riifrx"— hedgers* or ploughmen's 
boots, or great leathern mittens to keep out the thorns and 
briers. Minshew. Wynter; L 43, "y2i^A "— misprinted by 
our Printer 'fetleth' — 'fettle' — to go about or set up a business. 
Bailey; 1. 44, "Ottwrrr" — this line is a translation of the 
Greek proverb, TXvJc^f iarttpf woXcfios, Dulce bellum inexpertis. 
Maitland; 1. 50, **/(fme dronken rimeSy* &c — These lines 
(says Warton) seem to be levelled at William Elderton, a 
celebrated ballad-writer. " Elderton (says Camden) who did 
arme himselfe with ale (as ould Father Ennius did with wine) 
when he ballated, had this Epitaph in that respect made 
of him : 

Hie situs est sitiens atque ebrius Eldertonus : 
Quod dico hie situs est ? hie potius sitis est" 

(Camden's Rem,^ 1637, p. 403.) 
Singer. Elderton's 'ballats' have sparks of genius and a 
certain Drydenic ring, and not without touches of strange 
penetrativeness ; 1. 53, *'^z«^//"— "the first act of sale." 
Todd. Hall here uses the word for the first act of author- 
ship. Maitland. See Note on B iv, sat i, 1. 129; L 54, 
** wheeU .... payU** = knife-giinder and milk-maid ; L 55, 
^* thraues*"* — a thrave of com consisteth of two shockes, and 
every shocke containeth six sheaves, Minshew. Four shockes. 
Phillips, j.r., Wynter. = bundles ; 1, 56, "^w/jf*^"— botched; 
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L 59, ^^fiotit'faui^d /M!r"= commendatory poems prefixed as 
was the fnodc\ 1. 60, ^* Spanish DectuUs** ^iht 'Spanish 
Decades ' is an old black-letter quarto, a translation from the 
Spanish into English, about 159a In the old play of Lingua^ 
1607, Mcndacio says, " Sir John Mandevile's Travels and great 
part of the Decads, were of my doing,*' act ii, sc. I. Warton; 
, 1. 61, ^'whd-Jlone " — the reward given in jocular games to the 

person who succeeded in telling the most extravagant fidsehood, 
and applied, therefore, with great propriety to the leasings 
or lies of Sir John Mandeville. Maitland. See Nares, x.r., 
for a full note ; 1. €6, "zoo// of f^laffe^^ — I inquired — in vain — 
at Damascus for any basis of this myth ; 1. 68, **Ruc* — "In 
eadem ipsa orbis parte, in qua monstrosissimus ales Rue 
elephantum integrium unguibus suis rapiens deglutiendum." 
Hairs Mundus Alter et Idem, lib. i, cap. i. The author 
mentions it again in his Censure of Travels^ § iL Pratt ; 1. 7^ 
**eanni^ls"'- Cf. 0/Ael/o (act i, sc. 3) : 

'* Cannibals, tliat each other aeat. 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 
Hall himself in his Censure of Travel^ §ii, writes: "We can 

tell of those headless eastern people, that haue their 

eyes in their breasts ; a mis-conceit arising from their fashion 
of attire which I haue sometimes seen **; 1. 71, **Gouemah^^^ 
government, r,g.\ 1. 73, "00^^?"= Cairo; ibid^ **CiiUoftke 
TrinitU''^ Trent? L 76, ''mwes-fuUGraJhopper''^ the Royal 
Exchange, which was (and is) surmounted by a grass-hopper, 
the crest of its founder Sir Thomas Gresham ; chosen from a 
singular incident of his infancy ; 1. 79, "^A^'j"— that is times. 
Skinner. Query = with a thousand sighs? 1. 80^ "at /a^"= 
as licve or agreeable. See Satire ii of this book, 1. 8r, and 
note ; 1. 89, "y^j//^ "— sale, Angl. Sax., sele. Aula. Somner. 
Sal vet. Angl. Aula, coenaculuro, fortasse a Gothic Diver- 
tere, commorari in aliquo loca Junius. \V3rnter. In the 
Return from Pemassus^ (act iv, sc 5) — we find— " Scholars 
must frame to live at a low scale." Ellis. 
Virgid., Lib. V., Satire I, L I, '* ghmng eares^* — see note on Lib. 4, sat i, 1* 

35 9 '• 7i "i?««<?«w«k/"= renowned ; *3., '^A^uine" = Juvenal. 
See note on B iv., sat. i, 1. 2 ; 1. 11, " Roman poet^e" — Sul- 
pitia : see her Satire, which she speaks of as "mea cultrix" : 
Corp. l/U, Poet,^ vol. ii, p. 1 167. J. Csesar Scaliger says of 
her, "in ell multum dexteritatis ad Satyricam amarulentiam 
aspirantis." Wynter; 1. 13, "Z«ri/«r" — Lucillus— the firrt 
satirist of eminence amongst the Romans. He flourished more 
than a century before Christ. Maitland j L 14, **AfetUps^—' 
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Menippns— ft cynic philosopher and satirist of Phoenicia. 
Maitland ; iMd^^ ^^Pafquillers of iaie" — Pasquil or Pasquin — 
on whose statne at Rotne libels and defamatory writings were 
hang up. See Minshew, &c. Wynter. Thomas Nash and 
Nicholas Breton popularized the name; 1. 15, **Muh'Ms,** &c. 
Fid. yuvenaJ, Sat i, U. 154-55, Maitland ; 1. 16, "yft//" « 
stylus or pen ? 1. 18, " dead boms " — nor attack the ^racters 
of the dead. Maitland. The earlier composition and later 
publication rendered tills somewhat untrue. See our Intro- 
duction; 1. 19, "/<ix^'* = censure or satirize; L 25, **a/om* 
mer-fnow baU, or a winter^ro/e^^ s= as great a wonder as? 1. 28, 
**/oupes** — sweep, as before ; L 30, "some caft Abby/* &c. = 
share of the plunder at the Reformation ; 1. 32, *' who knawes 
a Monke^ had been a Mendicant^* — Pratt reads 'now's' and says 
' knowes ' is without meaning, and Dr. Wynter reads *or men- 
dicant,' There seems no need for either change. The mean- 
ing is that he who was a ' Mouke ' by obtaining the ' cast Abby ' 
was enriched, while otherwise he had been a * Mendicant.' 
Punctuate simply comma after 'knowes' ; 1. 34, **terme ech 
Temu " — get the fee-simples, &c. A striking example of the 
taste of the age for puns. Ellis; iHd,j **Ifilane*'^'ti Law 
term which b^ns on the 23rd of January ; 1. 38^ **streaMie"^ 
straife, alias siiaj^ Cowell's Interpreter. Wynter. Singer 
says — *'In the first edition it is printed 'brare,' but erased 
with a pen, and sfretn/ inserted in the margin, in contemporaiy 
handwriting." Singer; 1. 39, '<i/rV.4j^/ "a Michaelmas, 29th 
September ; ibid., " Lady-day^^^ annunciation of Mary ; 1. 42, 
" Gamius "— Hall gives this name to a person who has had six 
wives : from 7<4|xos, a marriage. Maitland ; 1. 46, " Charac- 
ters of another age^* -^{ox^xm of ancient deeds seem then to 
have been frequent; L 47, "/%?;'<&»"— Edmund Plowden 
(or Ploydon) was an eminent EngKsh lawyer, who flouri^ed 
during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. Maitland ; L 59, 
"^<r>'cr"-— Bay is "a term in architecture, used to signify the 
magnitude of a building ; as, if a bam consists of a floor and 
two heads, where they lay com, they call itabam of two bays." 
See Johnson. Pratt. It is now limited to projecdng windows, 
called * bay-windows ' ; ibid,, *^afUly cote" ^9^ poor cottage; 
1. 60, ">/!fe" =s soot ; L 64, *'/«/&»" t= poultry, as before; 
1. 66| " ffoldemesse^* — in Yorkshire — now mostly cultivated ; 
1. 67, "Peahe-hHr'^m Derbyshiie; 1. 69^ "Zt/sius"-- 
Justus Lipsius was successively a professor of Jena, Leyden 
and Louvain. Maitland. See the same illustration in Hall's 
Mundus Alter et Idem, lib. iii, cap. 8. "Nil prseter sordidis- 
sima tuguriola, quale Westphalum illud Lipsii hospitium, 
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ccma" Pratt ; 1. 71, *^Saxm King "—the well-known story 
of Alfred the Great ; 1, 77, " tnaunds-fulV' = baskets foil, as 
before; L 81, "^>//"— avaricious, grasping: from the verb 
Xo gripe. Maitland; L 83, "giattering"^ to glauer is to 
flatter: giruan, Saxon. Glavering here means leering, ogling, 
i.e., flattering by looks. Singer; 1. 88, "Napmd**^is here 
used for clothes, linen worn on the person : but its general 
meaning was household or table-linen. From naperie, old Fr. 
Singer. Our author uses the word in the " Contemplation on 
the ThankfoU Penitent** (B iv, cant 16)-- " She, that made a 
fountaine of her eyes, made precious napery of her hair.** 
Pratt ; L 91, ** fl Crane ** — the first edition reads better, * the ' ; 
L 97, " What s fib orfire^-^fib is from the Saxon, and means 
a relation : and is here placed in contradistinction to sire, 
Pratt; L 106, ** Cole-harbour^^ — a magnificent building in 
Thames Street, called Coid Herhergh^ that is Cold Inn^ pro- 
bably so denominated from its vicinity to the river, was granted 
by Henry IV. to the Prince of Wales. It stood on the spot 
now called Cold Harbour Lane : and passed afterwards through 
various hands. See an account of it in Maitland*s London^ pp. 
185, 192. Pratt Coal Harbour, or Cold Harbour, was an 
ancient mansion in Dowgate Ward, LondoiL It was the resi- 
dence of Bishop Tunstall in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
probably it obtained the privil^^ of a sanctuary. These were 
still retained, when small tenements were ailervrards built upon 
the spot, which let well, as being a protection to persons in 
debt. '* Here is that ancient model of Coal Harbour, bearing 
the name of the Prodigal's Promontorie, and being as a sanc- 
tuary for banque-rupt detters.'* Healey's Discovery of a New 
Worlds p. 182. Stow gives a minute history of this place in 
his Survey of London, Singer; L loi, **ScoU'banAe" — 
meaning probably that spot on the bank of the river now called 
Scotland Yard ; formerly denomituited Scotland, and where 
magnificent buildings were erected for the reception of the 
Kings of Scotland and their retinues. See Stow, vol. ii, 
p. 578. Pratt, Now the central police-establishment of 
London ; I. 112, *'baggeand baggage** — a phrase given a new 
lease of immortality in our own day by Mr. Gladstone in 
relation to the 'officials* of Turkey; 1. 113, ^'Virgin-lond**— 
Virginia, discovered in 1584, and thus named in compliment 
to queen Elizabeth. Pratt; 1. 114, "fwi/£r**» Wales. This 
line probably alludes to the romantic history of Madoc, who is 
said to have founded a Welsh colony along the southern 
branches of the Missouri, towards the close of the twelfth century. 
Caradoc informs us, and Southey is willing to indulge the 
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belief, that in these distant regions traces may yet be found of 
the language, manners, and arts of Wales. Vid., Coradoc's 
History of WaUs^ by Powel, ed. 1702, p. 196; and Southey*s 
Preface to Modoc, Maitland; ibid,, *'tcwfM/"s wonned, ue,^ 
wonde, dwelt, inhabited, as in Chaucer and Spenser; L 116, 
"<iif^toy«/"=dirtcd; L 119, "3iim/!f-Ad/" = sanctus bell; 
ibid,, ** loHirio^'^v^ louTre or loouer, was a tunnel or opening 
in the top of a great hall, to avoid smoke. Hence the turret 
or small belfiy (usually placed between the chancel and the body 
of the church) is so called by Hall. Singer. See our note 
on the word in Notes and Illustrations to John Marston's 
Poems. Curiously enou^ just as I finished this note, there 
reached me an account of the specifications for the great 
Central Fruit and Vegetable Market to be made by the 
Corporation of London ; and it contains among other things 
this : "The roofe will be of a light iron constmction, with a 
range of glass lourres at the plate and ridge levels, afibrding 
an ample amount of light and air.** This eiactly answers to 
Marston's use of the term, and partially to Hall's. I suppose 
' loavres ' points to the source of their word ; L IflO^ *'P«umb' 
oy " — lead' works, where the bells were melted. Maitland. 
Satire 2, L 2, ** Brdk-neck** — a pun upon Breck-nock shire. Maitland ; 1. 5, 

*Uf Pity died,'* &c.— See Chaucer's poem, ''How Pyte is 
dead." Ellis. In Court of Love, w 700-4 ; 1. 20^ ^*furhtaU'' 
— ue,, battered, galled, or weary, with treading or walking. 
SmhaUu, French. -* So Spenser, Fairy QunHt II, ii« 22 : 
" Espy a traveller with feet surtet^ 
Whom they in equal prey hope to divide.'* Singer. 
L 27, ** CArysa/tts" — probably Buchanan's Chrysalus. Hie 
name is with much propriety given to a rich usurer, firom XP^'**^ 
gold. Maitland ; 1. 30, " AUide**^ Alades, Hercules. Pratt. 
Or Alcaid, a Spanish police magistrate. Maitland; L 32, 
** Saint Peters falser,*' &C.— a sign that still occurs in village 
alehouses in the west of England. Peter Hall ; 1. 37, ** bubble 
of Iberian pride**^^\}it Escurial, built originally by Philip II. 
of Spain for the religious order of St. Jerome. Wynter; 1. 41, 
''r(m/'/*'acoules, the 'e' elided, not apostrophe; L 47, 
**big tit/e," &C. — it was fashionable to have sounding and 
imposing title-pages, vrith Italian mottos and devices, to the 
pamphlets of the time. It is not easy to say which, among the 
numerous rhymers of the day, b here pointed at. Singer. 
See note on Book I., Sat. iii, L 25 ; ' When ' (two lines above) 
is put for < as when. ' Maitland ; L 49, *'I>raJtie," &c— worth- 
less, indecent trash. Maitland. Drafly\ irksome, troublesome: 
sluttish, slatternly, slovenly. Bailey* Qy. <= draffy, /./*., 
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draff or semi-cbaff, all wet and worthless ; 1. 50, **Kiickinff^= 
Kitchen; L 64, ** fragment of old Piatoes Poefie" — the motto 
on the front of the house, which our author calls ' a fragment 
of old Plato's poesy ' is only a humorous alteration of Plato's 
OYAEIS hcaBaprhs EISITO. Warton ; L 74, *' Which'' ^m 
first edition *as'; 1. 77, ** blacke Prince*' B=ihi^ prince of dark- 
ness ; Pluto, who carried off Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres. 
Maitland; 1. 79, "Trinacry" — a name given to Sicily, from 
its three promontories, Lilybeeum, Pelorum, and Pachynum, 
which extend into the sea in opposite directions, Maitland ; 
1. 89, *^ Appurtenance^ — family, household. Wyntcr; I. loo^ 
**Beuir' — here put for a drunkard. To bezde, or bizzle, was 
to drink to excess. Marston also calls a drunkard, "foule 
drunken bezzle*'| and sots are also called headers by him. 
Singer. Skiimer conjectures that the word may be for a beast, 
!>., to make a beast of one's selt Maitland. A Parliament 
of Beasts should object to the ' odious comparison,' seeing that 
the ' beasts ' are all water-drinkers ; and so it is an undeserved 
insult to the lower animals to speak of a man's being * beastly 
drunk'; 1. 104, " m^«i//<^ wan/;v^ "» needless expenditure on 
dress ; 1. 105, **Virro" — a name and character borrowed from 
the fifth satire of Jtevenal, where Virro is represented as a 
wealthy and hospitable patron, and Trebius as his client and 
parasite. Maitland; 1. 107, ^^ twelMe-daies" — from Christ- 
mas-day to Epiphany. Wynter; ibid^ ** wake-day feast'' — 
country feasts that used to be celebrated for some days after the 
next Sunday or Saint's day to whom the parish church was 
dedicated. Bailey; L 113, **chgres" — Nares seems to think 
this may be the same as to chirre, or chirp, as birds do ; but it 
appears to me nothing more than the varied orthography of 
to cheer, to feast upon. Speaking of bread, Holinshead says ; 
"The first and most excellent is the mainchet^ which we 
commonly called white bread." Singer. From michette, Fr. 
Maitland. Chire may denote here the gentle noise accompanying 
the mastication of the crowne, or tender crust, of the manchet, 
as opposed to the client's grinding the black and brown. Pratt. 
See also Junius, Etymol. v. Chirre. Wynter ; 1. 1 16, **Mong* 
come" — bol-mong, mastlin, messlin, &c, a medley of different 
sorts of grain mixed together, sometimes as food for cattle, but 
often for the purpose of grinding into flour to make bread. 
Hall uses mong-com heap for the huge bran coarse loaf made 
of the mixture. The humble guest is treated with a round, a 
foot broad, off this coarse loaf. Singer ; 1. 1 19, **BoJlon clay" 
— may mean foreign pottery sold at Boston, where at a very 
early period, the Ilanseatic merchants established a guild for 
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disposing of their wares. Maitland; L 123, **€um Ude^^ 
a fair reckoning of the quantity consumed. Peter Hall ; 1. 124, 
** chalked barrels head^^ — sometimes on back of door; L 125, 
**graiM€ "—-or grane, is a provincialism in Suffolk, and probably 
the other eastern counties, for throat ; and to grane to throttle. 
Wynter. Query — groan, i,e, , groaning T Scotch * graine * or 
grane? 1. 135, **asAiU** — this word is not to be found in the 
old glossaries ; but it seems to mean the same as askaunce or 
askew^ »./., obliquely. Pratt; 1. 147, "Awar" — the officer 
who had the management of the dishes at a feast, and supplied 
the guests with water for washing their hands. Maitland. 
Satire 3, 1. I, ** ike Porcupine"'-'iha& ingenious thought, though founded on a 

vulgar error, has been copied, among other passages, by Old- 
ham. Of a true writer of satire, he says : 

** He*d shoot his quills, just like a porcupine. 
At view ; and make them stab in every line." 
Apology, &c. Works, vol. i, p. 97, edit. 1722. Warton ; 1. 6, 
"^nwiV" = bore, endured; L 14, "Zj«-i&"— Ludlius — as 
before— was equally remarkable for the severity of his satire 
and the harshness of his style. Maitland; 1. 15, ^^leafe^*^ 
loose and to lose ; L 2<\ **rmnds^* — to round here means to 
whisper. Poules Is the cathedral of St. Panl's constantly so- 
called by ancient writers. It is a ludicrous way of describing 
one who mutters his- prayers, to say that he whispers the church 
pillars in the ear. Singer; 1. 30^ ''^<?^Aa*'B an adulteress; 
1. 43, ** Meare'JhfU**^ boundary-stone, lapis terminalis ; L 45, 
**my/Uld,^ &c— by pasturing his cattle. Maitland; L 57, 
^* branded Indian^' ^taiiooe^i 1. 63, •*>*^^"'= P«>tect, de- 
fend. Although used in this sense by Hall, the word generally 
signifies in old writers, to reproach, to blame. Maitland; 
1. 74, ^^Scrobius "-^ from Scrobs (Latin), a ditch; and so 1. 75, 
"deepe ditches"; I. 84, «'/>'flr^" = follow, or track. Singer 
annotates : '* I will here just obser^ by the way, that the com- 
mentators have sadly mystified a passage in Othilio, by substi- 
tuting trash for trace, which is the reading of the folia The 
word is used exactly in the sense in which it here stands. 
lago, speaking of Roderigo, says : 

** If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trace [ue,, follow] 
For his quick hunting, bear the putting on," &c. 

(Act it, sc. I.) 
The fiict is, that to trace, originally a hunting term, signifies 
"to follow the trade of an animaL" The old French tracer, 
tracher, trasser ; and the Italian tracciare, have the same mean- 
ing. Singer; 1. 85, **Jift AfonarcAie'*—H^ alludes to the 
ambition of Spain to found a fifth universal monarchy. Mait- 
land. Having in view the four monarchies in the vision of the 
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prophet Danid. Wynter; L S6, *^mf ib/*'— the hat of* 
cardinal. This passage is obscure, but it probably alludes to 
the Papal interference in the affairs of England during the reign 
of Henry VIII. Maitland; ihid,^ '* cries** — ^meaning, probably^ 
the cry of the gambler at hazard: "Seven's the man," &c. 
Mr. Pratt reads * ties,' but incorrectly. Wynter. 

Satire 4, I. 6, ^^fiftU centuria** — the meaning, though obscurely expressed, 

appears to be, that the enormous portions which some merchants 
can leave their children would arise, by a reckoning (tale), made 
on Sunday (as a day of leisure for such a long process) to fifty hun- 
dred (centuries), or;£'5ooo by the year ; an enormous dower indeed 
for those times. Singer; 1. 12, ^^JUuer-handled Fannt** — the 
fans of the ancient belles were not at all in the shape of the 
implement now used under the same name, but more like a 
hand-screen. They had round handles, often of silver or other 
precious materials ; the upper part was generally composed of 
feathers. They were often veiy costly, even as high as ;f 40. 
Singer : = ;^aoo to-day, at least. Ostrich feathers (which were 
the chief ones used for fans) were then rare and costly. On- 
ward as in the Heire (1610), and in Davenant's Lame and 
Honour^ the 'silver-handled fan' occurs. Cf. also Marston, 
third satire (1598), and Scourge (lib. iii, sat. 8). As a frontis- 
piece to Engiiskmen for my Money,, or a Pleasant Comedy of a 
Woman will have her Will (1616) is a portrait of a lady with 
one of these fans ; L 13, ** Fneseland Trol/er*^^' in Hall's time 
the horses of England were as inferior as they are now superior 
to those of the rest of Europe. Vid. on this subject, and on 
the use of Friezeland horses during the reign of Elizabeth, 
Honorii Thesaurus Politicus. Maitland; 1. 14, '* Tumhrell** 
—literally, a dung-cart, from tumerel, old French. Maitland, 
A term common in the eastern counties, a two-wheeled cart. 
Wynter ; *Wr/., « Cheape^=^ Cheapside. 

Virgid., Lib, VI, Satire i, i. I, "Z^^"— see our Introduction; 1. 3, ''black 

7^"— the obelus of Aristarchus, a celebrated grammarian of 
Samos, who revised the poems of Homer with great severity. 
Maitland. Pile is probably firom the Latin /<7vm, the head of 
an arrow. Pmtt; I. 10, "he is** — our printer has unluckily 
dropped out *h' before * is '—read 'his'; idid, "Beetle**— tL 
picture from the life of the tremendous Gog and Magog in 
Guildhall Pratt; 1. 14, "ayrt-fed vermin** ^ chameieoii^ 
1. 15, "Colofyn imageries** — an allusion to the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and here applied generally, to huge, ungainly 
statuary. Maitland. By the present entrance to Rhodes, one 
sees how easily a statue could faav« been made to stride across 
it; L 27, "Baynes**=h2i\hs\ 1. 28, "channels,** i,e„ kennels 
In great thorough-fares, through which a great body of water 
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pours when it rains. Pratt ; L 30, ** dung-clad skin ^"^ &c. — It 
is related of Heraclitus, that when at the point of death, he 
directed his servants to cover him with cow-dung, in hopes that 
this application might have the effect of extracting the hydropical 
humours firom the inward parts of his body. Stanley's Hist, of 
Fkiios., edit. 1701, p. 442. Maitland; L 41, '' PUk-thanke'* 
— a flatterer, a person who is studious to gain favour or to 
^V^ occasions for obtaining Manix. Singer; 1. 42, **Seld^*^ 
seldom; L 51, " TaUefins''-^CL this with Maiston; 1. 
53, "Burses Marble^ — iYat Royal Exdiange, then newly 
erected. Singer. It received the name of Bourse from 
Sir Thomas Gresham» and changed it for its present name 
in 1570, by order of Queen Elizabeth. Ellis; L 61, 
'* Panfophus^^'—som^ contemporary pretender to universal 
knowledge. The allusion in the following lines is to the tradi- 
tion r^arding friar Bacon's tower at Orford, that it was to faU 
upon the first man, wiser than its original possessor, who should 
pass under it. Maitland ; 1. 63, **for/aym''*= fore-spoken or 
prophesied; 1. 67, "Stand-gaU^^ — probably means Standgate 
Street, in Lambeth. Suter's or Shooter's Hill, in Kent, is 
well known. By 'western plain,' the site now occupied by 
St James's and Hyde Park, was most likely intended. Pnitt. 
Probably, as Stangate is in Surrey, and Shooter's Hill in Kent, 
the ' western plain ' may be the plain of Middlesex. Wynter ; 
1. 71, "Dennis^* — contraction of Dionysius, from Aiorvros, the 
Greek name for Bacchus, and therefore with much propriety 
given to a drunkard. Maitland; 1. 76, "Skeltons breaik-leffe 
rimes'** — John Skelton, a jolly Englisk rimer during the reign 
of Henry VIII. His writings are remarkable for the grossncss 
of their obscenity and the severity of their satire. Maitland. 
Phillips, in the Theatrum J^tetarum Anglicanorum, p. 115, says 
of Skelton, "Methinks he has a miserable loose, rambling 
style, and galloping measure of verse." Ellis. Since Dyce's 
edition a higher estimate of Skelton prevails; 1. 82, ** boots- 
^/"—consult F. Junius V. Bootes; he concludes thus, "Non 
incommode deducas bot^ ut Or. fivritni; ab Ang. Sax. 
Bytta, Butta; Isl. bytta, Lagena coriacea." Wynter; 
1. 83, * 721// "—the want of a stetely salt-cellar is here 
noticed, as characteristic of a table meanly furnished. Mait- 
land; I 85, "ebbe Cruce^—ti vessel half empty, in which 
the liquor stood at ebb, or very low. Singer; L 86, "vpper 
/i^"= moustache thereon drinks it up; L 87, "peare^ — this 
word appears to be the same with the verb to pare, pair, or 
peyr, which Jamieson interprets to impair, and derives from 
French piie, pejeur, worse, and Latin pejor. Hall uses peare 
as the participle of a neuter verb. Maitland ; 1. 89, "Eudio^ 
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r—the miser of Plautus's AuMaria^ from whence Hall probably 
borrowed the name. Maitland ; 1. 103, ** like a Marble toward 
rayne^ — it was anciently believed to 'sweat* or bedew itself; 
and I have found the notion in onr own day. Of course the 
phenomenon requires no very recondite explanation; L 104, 
**/nites '* — it is a term in falconry. " A hawk is said to smile 
or snite, when she wipes her beak or bill after feeding." See 
PhUlips's New IVin-ld of IVords, Pratt* Blows his nose. 
Maitland; 1. 112, ** Pillotthbeare^^ — or here, a pillow-case; 
1. X15, ** Mqftiek paich^ — a patch made from the gum of the 
lentisk tree, an evergreen of the Greek isles. Maitland. 
Plurimum valet ad sedandos et mitigandos dentium dolores. 
Minshew. Wynter; 1. 117, '^Beaufy,^^ &c = the desire of 
being thought beautiful was her disease. Pratt; 1. 123, 
*'/euem penetentiallC^ &c. — that is, the Seven Penitential 
Psalms. The ' white wands ' in the next line, have reference 
to doing the act of penance in a church, by being wrapt in a 
sheet or white garment, and bearing a white wand in the hand. 
Singer; 1. 131, "A«-«<"— French, younger, inconsiderable. 
Pratt; ibid,^ ** of long** — for a long period of time. Singer; 
1. 136, **/V^fl«"— the grammarian of Athens, who flourished 
during the reign of Justinian. Maitland ; 1. 141, " Courtly 
Three ** — in that age, three modem languages were studied to 
affectation. In the Return from Pernassus (1606) a fiishionable 
fop tells his page, ''Sirrah, boy, remember me, when I come 
in Paules Churchyard, to buy a Ronsard and Dubartas in 
French^ an Aretine in Italian, and our hardest writers in 
Spanish " (act ii, sc. 3). Warton ; L 142, "the two barbarous 
neighbours of the weft** — appear to be Ireland and Wales. 
Maitland; L 147, "wild-fig in a wall" ^io pull it down? 
The first and second editions read exactly as our text Singer 
suggests needlessly 'Wild-fire or Greek-fire,' and refers to 
Blount's Ghssography \ 1. 150, " Samian fage** — Pythagoras^ 
native of Samos; L 153, "Is «<^"= [There] is not ; L 155, 
" Bandds^ — Bandello, the Italian novelist. This line, with 
the context, is intended to illustrate the propensity, even of 
eminent authors, to write upon trifling subjects. Maitland. 
Poems on petty subjects or occasions, on the death of a favorite 
bird or dog, seem to have been as common in Hall's time as at 
a later period. In the old comedy, the RHurn from Pernassus, 
we are told of a coxcomb, who could bear no poetry, " but fly* 
blown sonnets to his mistress and her loving pretty creatures^ 
her monkey and her parrot." Singer. It must be added that 
these so-called ' trifles ' of the ' fine wits ' live to-day when their 
more ambitious efibrts have sunk into deserved oblivion ; L 159, 
"Polly ii selfr/* Sec — an allusion to Erasmus's Moriee Enco* 
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mimm and ihe Encomium CahitUi, written st the restoration of 
learning. Cardan abo wrote an Encomiom. on Nero, the Gout, 
ftc; Warton. A contemporary of Hatfs has enumerated some 
of the subjects that haye been thus sported with : 
" OYid his NuM , the Cn/zsr ^Ti^ wrH; 

Erasmus did in Foify dye his wit ; 

The Frog-fight Homer made, and of Dame Mouh^ 

And Janus Dousa praised Pediculus, 

Hubaldos on Bald-nien did versifie, 

Each of whose numbers* words began with C. 

Beza praisM NihU^ Apuleius tlC AJfe^ 

Plutarch Grillus^ who by Circe changed was. 

A Quartan Agui Favome did commend ; 

His darling Sparrow so Catullus pen'd." 
The OpHckc Glasse of Humors (1606) Epistle to the Readcx, 
Singer ; 1. t6o, *^/wed concais^'** 8lc — probably refers to Har* 
ington*s Metamorphosis of Ajax, to which Hall has other allu* 
aions. Singer; 1. ^75, **SAali ..... Nemesis" -^sceUh, 
n. Prologue^ and note^ also our Introduction ; L 181, "As I 
frueFli>aam" — Cl Horace, Ars. IM., H 291-^4. Ellis; L 
189, ">«!/" = scratch; k 191, "<w/ymr^A/''>— means disco- 
vered. The allusion is to the ecstaey of the Greek philosopher 
on discovering how to detect the quantity of brass mixed with 
the gold of a crown by a fraudulent goldsmith ; or, in other 
words, on discovering the mode of ascertaining the specific gra- 
vity of bodies by weighing them in water. The story is usually 
told of Archimedes : I know not on what authority Hall attri* 
btttes it to Thales. It is said that, being in a bath when he 
observed it, in the madness of his joy, he ran out into the streets 
naked, crying out, Ebftima, Eup^jca, I have found it, I have 
found it. Singer; 1. X93, " Ale-kni^kis^^ Sec — oracle of the 
tavern. Pratt ; 1. 195, ** Martiar -^ see 85th Ep%r. of B. ii, 
and 1. 57 of B. vi ; 1. 199, '^^ortf/**— Clement Marot, awitty 
and profligate court-poet during the reign of Francis the First 
of France, became, in the latter years of his life, the firiend and 
disciple of Calvin. In this way he forfeited the fiivour of 
Francis, and having retired to Turing he died there in great 
poverty in 1544. Vid. Abr^^ de k Vie de CI. Marot, prefixed 
to his Works, ed. 1731, torn, i, p. X2I. Maitland ; L 200^ 
" Cardinal"^- the allusion is evidently to Hippolito, cardinal 
of Este, to whose court Ariosto*s reputation for wit had pro- 
cured him favourable access. Ellis. The cause of Scroppius's 
fiunous attack on Joseph Scaliger, was an observation of the 
tatter, that Scroppius had gone to Rome, "Lingere patinas 
Cardinalitias." Maitland; 1. 202, *' coui/er^ = coaxatr ; L 
204, " TarieioM** — Tarleton is here praised as a pod, who is 
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commonly considered only at a comedian. Meres, in Wi^s 
Treasury^ fo. 286, commends him for his facility in extempora- 
neous reisification. Warton. See the History of Skoreditck^ 
p. 209. Tarleton's portrait, with a tabor and pipe, still serves 
as a sign to an alehouse in the Borough. Ellis ; L 207, '* Lucan 
ftrtaktd^^ = stretched. Lucan had his veins opened in a marble 
bath, and died while he was reciting with great energy a pas- 
sage of his "Pharsalia." LaK iii, rv. 639-42. Maitland; 1. 
210, *' Sie/kAorm** — Hall confounds Stesichorus with Euri- 
pides, who spent the latter years of his life in the court of Ar- 
chdaus king of Macedon. This monarch was greatly attached 
to the poet, and upon his death, "not contented with the chief 
concern and expenses of his funeral, did him the further honour 
of mourning for him in the usual fashion of the country, and 
shaved his head for a visible token of continued grie£" Ken- 
net's IJpes ofthi Grecian Poets^ ed. 1697, part i, p. 116. The 
tyrant Phalaris was the patron of Stesichorus, but although he 
is said to have deplored the death of this poet in a very elo- 
quent letter to the Himerians, and to have proffered his assist- 
ance in doing honour to Ins memory, it does not appear that he 
expressed his grief after the fashion of Archelaus, Maitland ; 
1. 214, ** Myielens thHr poiUffe** — Sappho, whose head was 
stamped upon the coin of Mytelene. Maitland ; L 218, '^/oT' 
worm** tsi 'mom oxX or frequently told; 1. 222, ^^ BruUs firjt 
ariuaii** — this and the following lines refer to the subjects of 
various early romances, for an account of which see Warton's 
History of English poetry, passim. Maitland; 1. 225, **ko/y 
SaUels,** &C. — "Les Douze Pairs," or "The Twelve Peers,'* 
of Charlemagne, are frequently mentioned in the fictions of 
chivaliy. See Warton's " Observ. on the Faiiy Queen," i, 1S4. 
Ellis; 1. 326, ^'Salems ai^"— alluding to Godfrey of Bul- 
loigne, the subject of Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Ellis ; 1. 
228, " Phinckt " — this passage alludes to the cure of Orlando's 
madnes& His wits were restored to him in a vaso^ brou^t 
from the terrestrial paradise by Astolpho, the English duke. 
Vid. Ariosto's "Orlando Furioso," cant xxxix. Maitland ; 1. 
230^ ** Hum Frontoes^** &c. — see JuvefuU, sat i, 11. Ellis; 
L 231, "> to fill up bookes^'' &c —see Juvenal^ sat. i, 5. 
Ellis ; 1. 241, "Pofiiian" — it is possible that under this name 
Hall may allude to the husband of Pontia, a Roman matron, 
who was debauched by Octavius Sagitta. Vid. "Tadti 
Annales," lib. xiii, cap. 44. Maitland; I. 244, '^Julian law** 
the Lex jfulia^ de AduUeriis, originated with Augustus Caesar, 
and declared the crime of adultery to be capital. Maitland ; 
1. 250, ** Fhilisides** — one of the poetical names of Sir Philip 
Sidney, evidently formed from portions of the two names. 
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Philip and Sidney. The name appears to have been invented 
by himself, for we have Philbides (a yoong and melancholy 
shepherd) in the Arcadia, bk. iii, Edogne the 3rd. He is 
almost always dbtinguished by this name among his poetical 
contempoiarias. Thus in verses prefixed to Browne's Brii^ 
annuls Pastorah^ by E. Heyward : 

" Numbers, curious ears to please, 
LearnM he of Phiiisides." 
Singer; L 259, '*/rcv wards in one" — about this time com- 
pound epithets were introduced by Sir Philip Sidney into our 
poetry. Spenser had been beforehand in complaining of the 
abuses here noticed. See "Teares of the Muses," v. 553. 
EUis ; 1. 262, *' SemeU'/rmari'gtna** — a commonplace of clas- 
sical myth of Bacchus, but the ' great Poet ' has not been traced 
who coined the compound word; 1. 263, ^^ Aftropkel'^ — Sid" 
ney again — fetched from his own *'Astruphel and Stella" as in 
Spenser's Elegy; 1. 266, '^asoher Pirrhicke'* --iht Pyrrhic 
dance, performed in armour. Warton; 1. 268^ **Arma 
Virum** — opening of the Aeneid; 1. 271, **^fiartu/s** — was 
a kind of rustic high shoes, sometimes also called daggif^^oes. 
In Junius's Nomenclaior, by Fleming, Pero is rendered a coun- 
try shooe : a stariop, a hig^ shoe. The soccus of the ancients 
is also rendered in the old Dictionaries, "a kind of bagging 
shoes, or manner of startups, that men and women did use in 
times passed ; a socke." Chapman uses startups in this sense 
in ')o^sHymn to Cyntkioj 1595. Singer. See Nares, x.v., for 
various examples; L 273, *'Brere** — here, barley. Wynter; 
L 275, "tA^ CarmMe"—hj the Carmelite, a pastoral writer 
ranked with Theocritus and Viigil, he means Mantuanus. 
Warton. Baptbta Mantuanus was a Latin poet of Italy, bom 
in 1448, who, among other works, wrote ten Eclogues. Early 
in life he became a member of the order of the Carmelites, and 
repeatedly filled the situation of vicar genend. He died in 
15 16. Vid. Moreri, Grand Diet. voc. Spagnoli Maitland ; 
I. 281, "PoHlan" — says Warton, is, I presume, Joannes 
Jovianus Pontanus, an elegant Latin amatorial poet of Italy 
at the revival of learning (bom in 1426, died in 1503) ; whose 
poetiy, chiefly hendecasyllabic, was often luxuriously amorous. 
See his Works, printed at Hamburgh, 15 15. Pratt This 
I very much doubt ; at least I have not found the simile alter 
a pretty diligent search for it in the poems of Pontanuss, printed 
by Aldus at Venice, 15 18. It is more probable that Hall here 
ridicules one of his contemporaries. Singer. I am disposed to 
think that as before with ' Semele-femori-gena ' (1. 262), Hall 
waggishly invents such things to set his readers on a Wild- 
goose chase after them ; L 284, **^ pales ofyuory^^ — frequent in- 
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Sidney, Daniel and nearly all contemporary love-poets ; I. 294, 
"/^^r— frisky? L 303. ''dothfiW'-^tf^A [that] doth fill 
Satire 2. C£ this Satire with Hall*s Mundus Alter et Idem, lib. iii, c. 8, 9, 

Pratt; 1. 5, "/Ssrfl^"— Fr. par Dieu, an old oath. Pratt; 
iJbid,^ ^^Maiho, Labeo^ Solio*'* — characters in the previous Satires. 
Maitland; ** Aqmnis** =^ yinf€nal\ as before; 1. 10, *Uo fee 
new Rome^^ — the thought of Juvenal's rising from the tomb 
to survey Papal Rome, might perhaps originate with Spenser's 
lines in the Ruines of Rome : 

'' O that I had the Thracian Poet's harp. 
For to awake out of th' infernal shade 
Those antique Csesars, sleeping long in dark, 
The which this antient city whilome made." St 25. 
Ellis; 1. 13, "Zwf//"— "a lazy lubber, a slothfull booby." 
PhUlip's New World of Words, Pratt ; 1. 20, '*Tum'd to th€ 
honour,'" &c. — Pope Boniface the Fourth consecrated the 
Pantheon to the glory of the Virgin and all the Saints. Mait- 
land. Its highest consecration b that it holds the dust of 
Raphael ; L 22, ''homed Miter'* =Voi^'s tiara ; ilnd., ''Houdy 
hat" — cardinal's red hat; L 23, *' crooktd flaffe'^ ^ aoisifx \ 
ibid,, "j^p«"=! large supf^y; 1. 30, "C«r<wfl«j"— Scorta 
Romse Julium nummum solvunt Pontifici : ezhinc census illius 
annuus excedlt 40000 ducatos. Paul III. in Tabellis suis 
habuit Meretrices 45ocx>. Pratt ; L 32, ''Thsatine" — an order 
of priests instituted by Jean-Pierre CarafTe, Eveque de Theate, 
et Archeveque de Brindisi^ in 1524, with permission of pope 
Clement the Seventh. Vid. Moreri, Grand Diet. voc. Clercs 
Theatins. Maitland; 1. 38, "7VWi^<r" — see a curious illus- 
tration of this allusion in Palingenius, Zodiacus Vitse, lib. vi, 
▼▼• 945-95*- Maitland; L 44, "/fl^^tJfe'*— the name of an 
eastern religious sect, called also Monophysites. The Jacobites 
partially united themselves with the Church of Rome in 1595, 
during the popedom of Clement the Seventh. Vide Moreri 
Grand Diet voc. Jacobites. Maitland. A Jacobite, or Jacobin, 
was a Grey Friar. Ellis ; 1. 46, ''Franciscans couW — it was 
the custom to be buried in the habit of St Francis, who being 
an especial favourite of St. Peter, the JaniUrt of Heaven, was 
less disposed to be scrupulous about the admission of those 
who demanded entrance in his livery. Maitland. How highly 
a cowl was prized to keep away demons, may be seen in 
Permant's London under Christ Church, Newgate Street 
EUis ; 1. 47, " /^ Popes bUuke Knight "— a Dominican. The 
friars, and especially the mendicant orders of St Dominic and 
St. Francis, were called the Pope's Knights. Maitland ; L 52, 
" Barrdtd*' — a high-crowned hat of velvet or cloth, worn by 
the different orders of the priests. Peter Hall. The bireta 
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foecinta was a cardinal's hat ; and the Inrretum alhum the cap 
worn by sajeants at law. See Spelman under the word Biams. 
Pratt. Vid. Da Cange, voc. Barretum. Maitland; L 52, 
'V^*'«hat; L 53, *' Acholithite'* '~*iut6KmAos, acoljthns; 
the next in grade to a subdeaoon in the Catholic chnich. 
Pratt ; 1. 56^ ** Flie-flappe,^* &c.~- the form of the peacock Ian 
may be seen in Bp. Carleton's Remembrance^ p. 57, where it 
occurs in the head-piece to chap. iv. Ellis ; L 64, *'JhameUffe 
Itgmds** — among the AfSS. which Bishop Fell presented to 
the ' Bodleian, are four volumes of great antiquity entitled 
Vi/a tt Ptusiones Sanctorum, In these may be found the 
legends here alluded to. Ellis. The stoiy of Petronella 
the daughter of St. Peter, seems in part at least to have 
been believed by our author. See Honour of the Married 
Ciergy, bk. i, 8^7, andbk. ii. Si* Pratt; L 67, *' Female 
/o/^"— the legendary 'Pope Joan' — said to have filled 
the Holy See between the time of Leo the Fourth who 
<lied in 855, and Benedict the Third who died in 858. It 
is related by Martinus Polonus and others, that she was got 
with child by a Cardinal, and delivered of a child in the midst 
of a great procession, bc^een the Colossus and St Clement's 
church, the most public street in Rome. Her delivery was 
followed by immediate death ; and these events are said to have 
taken pbuse in 857. Maitland; L 69, ** tryaU-chayre^^ — the 
chaise perckf on which it is said, that after the time of Pope 
Joan, the sex of the difierent popes was ascertained previous to 
their induction into the Holy See. Vid. Lines on this subject, 
by James Pannonius, O^uscuia, edit 1784, vol. i, p. 485. 
Maitland ; L 73, ** tedious roomes**—the Satirist alludes to the 
opening lines of his &vorite Jtevenal : 

" Semper ego auditor tantum? nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties raud Theseide Codri:^ Pratt. 
See Introduction on the place of this satire. 
A Poftscript, 1. 8^ "/i4M(K"=time of; L 31, ^^no new d^ence^-^iht allusion 

is to Sir Philip Sidney's noble 'Defence'; 1. 35, ^^tmdue* 
a-clocke houret** ^ spsiie minutes, as at meal-intervals, &c.; 
L 61, *'rau^" — the ancient preterite of the verb to reach. 
Maitland; 1. 63, '*/f«i»im/!r "» precedents ; L 65, "in- 
i£(^bi0i/''= impartial, unprejudiced ; tW., "rA0rrr"— judg- 
ment ; L 75, "vnu/uaify*''^in first edition 'vsually "; L 92, 
"Uq/e"= lose ; L 103, "/irj Satyre^'-^ihis Postscript having 
been published with "The Three Last Bookes of Byting 
Satyres," by the 'first satyre' here b to be understood, the 
' first ' of the Fourth Book. Pratt On several points in this 
Postscript see our Introduction. A few notes on the miscella- 
neous poems are placed at bottom of their pages. 

A. B. G. 
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XXII. BP. JOSEPH HALL. 

Introduction xxvi, 1. i8, * Painer' read * PauUr.^ 
„ xxix, 1. 22, *Por* read */5?r.* 
„ xmii, 1. 34, for 'iVi^r * read * Now,' 
„ XXXV, L 21, •flj*=has. 

Page 24, I. 42, ^clurnbrie.^ This is one of the words which Crispinos is made 

to vomit up in the PoetasUr, Some few of the graces of 
Marston's vocabulary were borrowed from Hall. 
39, 1. 18, * pavement^ after Latin ^ pavimeniumJ* 
44, 1. 8, ^pocket glc^eJ* See Richard James's Mtifes Dirge, 1625 (my 

edition p. 205) — ' an enchiridkall glasse.' 
54, 1. 2, '^Aa//(i{if^'=chapelaine. Cf. Lib. 4, st. 2, 1. 38. 
64, 11. 66-9. Cf. Merchant of Venice, I, ii 79, <* How oddly he is suited I 
I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour eveiywhere." 
87, 1. 3, * Tereti/mes '— the title of the satires of J. C. Scaliger. He is 
also probably alluded to as *' the controller of proud Nemesis " 
(p. 173, L 175), as the Teretismata are preceded by a poem 
entitled Nemesis, Scaliger's Satires yield other allusions in 
HaU. 
89, 1. 39, ' M^ Cynicks Hdmet,* Hall can only mean the Kur^'AlSot, which 
made the wearer invisble : but of course it was so called only 
because helmets were made oidog-^u, and has nothing to do 
with the Cynic philosophers save as they were growlii^ and 
grumbling ' dogs.' 
96, 1. 17, '»^wi«^'— exactly the modem German, nasewdSf which is 

no older than beginning of i8th century. 
206, 1. I, for 'C?A' read ' On.' 
„ 226, sat. IX. 1. 3, ^ exhemum* reaA * extremum,'^ 

,, 227, last line, ^tems' read *Uno.* The following oversights are here 
noted for correction by the Reader : — 

232, on 1. 13, * Trencher Poetrie,* Warton was probably thinking of 
Milton's "riming fuiy of some trencher parasite." 

233, on 1. 29, * Corduban^ — so Ben Jonson "him of Cordova dead"; 
("To the memory of my beloved, the Author, Mr. William 
Shakespeare.") 

236,1. II, '1569* read '159^.* 
237, 1. 2, *iri»^40* misprint for *Tu^Mt.' 
„ 261, on 1. 72, ^ Lambs of Tarentum * — Perhaps Wynter's note is too vague. 
The reference is to the sheep of Tarentum, whose fleeces were 
so delicate that the animals were wrapped up in skins to prevent 
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their being injured by thorns. Horace, Carm, it 6, lo ; on 
1. Ii6y 'a month's nund* — Lindley Mnmy at the end of his 
Grammar quotes and condemns the phrase as vulgar I ; v. 55, 
' tktaves * — the word sorviyes in Scotland. Bams to a " Field 
mouse '* — " a daimen icker in a tkraivey 
Page 267, 1. 3 (from bottom), 'Lucillus' read ^LuaUus,^ 

276, IL 3 and 5 (from foot), ^ Scroppms^ tcui *Scwppius,* 

aSOt L 28^ *yames^ read ^fanusJ* 
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